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DIPPEL AGREES 10 
<QUIT GRAND OPERA 
FOR THREE YEARS 


Must Stay Out of Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company’s Field for 
That Period, According to Ar- 
rangement with Directors— 
Cash and Other Valuable Con- 
siderations the Price-- Campa- 
nini Gets Release from Covent 
Garden Engagement to Devote 
Himself Exclusively to Chicago 
Company Management 


No. 1 





That Andreas Dippel was paid a year’s 
alary, or $25,000 cash, and granted other 
valuable considerations as the price of his 
resignation as general manager of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, de- 
veloped after the meeting of the directors 
f the company in Philadelphia last Mon- 


lay. 

By his arrangement with the directors, 
Mr. Dippel is to refrain from all opera- 
tions in the field of grand opera in Chi- 
ago and Philadelphia for three years. This 
s practically the same method as that ap- 
plied when it was desired to remove Oscar 
lammerstein from the field in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston. 

The sum paid Mr. Dippel is not definitely 
nown, but it is believed to be large. Mr. 
ippel’s contract had another year to run, 
ut by his resignation he will not forfeit his 
vear’s salary. 

The Titta Ruffo contract, held personally 
yy Mr. Dippel, is taken over by the Chicago 
lirectors, but Mr. Dippel reserves fifteen 
f the baritone’s forty-five appearances, 
tipulated in his $90,000 contract, for a con- 
ert tour under his management. 

According to his agreement with the di- 
rectors, Mr. Dippel is allowed to engage in 
the production of light opera and it is said 
that he has invested $50,000 in advance 
royalties on new light operas, including 
ve of the Viennese brand. For his new 
indertakings his headquarters will be in 
New York. 

What else Mr. Dippel received in the mat- 
ter of agreements was not divulged by the 
lirectors. Cleofonte Campanini admitted, 
however, that his predecessor received much 
more than the $25,000 mentioned above, and 
indicated that the arrangement was similar 
» that with Hammerstein, 

Mr. Campanini was elected the general 
ianager of the Chicago-Philadelphia com- 
pany at Monday’s conference. It was 
settled that Philadelphia’s share in the opera 
season would remain practically as it was 
last Winter. There will be forty-seven per- 
formances in Philadelphia—three and a half 
veeks in November and the remainder in 
March or April following. Ten perform- 
ances will also be given by the Metropoli- 
tan company in Philadelphia. Between the 
two Philadelphia seasons, the Chicago com- 
pany will spend ten weeks in Chicago. 
There will be the usual Tuesday night visits 
of the Chicago company to New York dur- 
ing the season in Philadelphia. 

To allow Mr. Campanini to give his undi- 
vided attention to arrangements for the 
Chicago company, his release. from his en- 
gagement to conduct at Covent Garden this 
Summer was obtained last week. A cable 
message from Manager Higgins in London 
announced Covent Garden’s willingness to 
meet the situation. 

In place of Mr. Campanini, Giorzio 
Polacco, who conducted last season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has heen en 
gaged for the present Covent Garden sea- 
son. 

Mr. Campanini announced Monday that 
he would sail for Europe on the France on 
May 15 in his search for new members of 
the Chicago company. It is said that, inas- 
much as personal differences exist between 
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JOSEF STRANSKY, 


Who, as Conductor of the New York Philharmonic, Increased in His Second Season 
the Success He Won from the Start, and Who Has Brought the Orchestra to 
the Highest Point of Proficiency Known in Its Career. (See Page 3) 





the new general manager and Mme. Tet- 
razzini, the latter will not be re-engaged for 
next season. It is possible that Mr. Dippel 
may arrange a joint concert tour for Mme. 
Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo. Mr. Campanini 
expects to make some important engage 
ments of new stars. 

Monday’s conference of the directors took 
place in the office of E. T. Stotesbury, 
president of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company of Philadelphia, who held a con 
ference preceding the general meeting with 
Harold F. McCormick, head of the Chicago 
directorate, and Mr. Campanini. The gen 
eral meeting of the directors, with Mr. Dip 
pel present, was held later in the Bellevue 
Stratford 

Those who attended the conference in 
cluded Charles G. Dawes, John C. Shaffer 
George Porter, Laverne W. Noyes and 
Max Pam, of Chicago. The Metropolitan 
Opera House Company of Philadelphia re- 
elected Mr. Stotesbury president, T. De 
Witt Cuyler vice-president and Charles E. 
Schibner secretary and treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee chosen included John 
l'rederick Lewis, Chariton Yarnell, Clement 
B. Newbold, Henry Pratt McKean, Alfred 
C. Harrison. The retiring board of di- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


rectors was re-elected with the exception of 
George W. Childs Drexel and Theodore W. 
Cramp, who replace Clement A. Griscom 
ind James McCrea 


Dippe!l to Build a Theater 


It was learned on high authority last 
Tuesday that Mr. Dippel is to establish a 
theater in New York to be devoted to light 
opera. He will engage the best stock com- 
pany procurable and produce four or five 
operettas each season. The theater will 
probably be built especially for Mr. Dippel 
and it is understood that he has plenty of 
financial backing. He hopes to have his 
operas sung by artists with real voices and 
with chorus and orchestra carefully se- 
lected and of double the usual number. 

The directors of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago companies met last Tuesday after- 
noon in the office of Otto H. Kahn, and 
gave out assurances of continued cordial 
relations between the two companies. It 
was agreed to have the Chicago company 
give five performances at the Metropolitan 
next season, as it had last season. The 
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MONEY APLENTY FOR 
CITY CLUB'S OPERA 


Popular Subscription Plan Perfected 
Opera Comique May Follow 
Regular Season 


So prompt and liberal has been the pub, 
lic response to the appeal for financial réc- 
ognition by the Committee on Popular Op- 
cra of the City Club of New York that 
Chairman Edward Kellog Baird reports 
pledged subscriptions already totalling more 
than $109,000. This means that grand op- 
era under the club’s auspices and with the 
hacking of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany will surely materialize at the Century 
Theater, New York, next Fall and Winter. 

The plan is now to add ten weeks of 
opera comique at the close of the thirty- 
live weeks of grand opera. 

Chairman Baird anounces that Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the Board of Director 
of the Metropolitan, is the largest sub- 
scriber to the enterprise. Mr. Kahn has 
$30,000 to his credit. W. K, Vanderbilt 
and Clarence H. Mackay have each signified 
their wish to take $15,000 worth of stock, 
whith makes a guarantee of $60,000 from 
these “three alone. 

Neéxf\ in amount comes Harry Payne 
Whitney, who is a $5,000 subscriber. The 
sum/-of $25,000 has been secured from 
members of the City Club alone, If the 
opera committee had wished to confine its 
subscriptions to wealthy citizens it is as- 
serted that the entire sum required would 
already have been obtained. 

“Our aim,” says Chairman Baird, “is to 
appeal to every music lover in Greater New 
York and its environs to subscribe accord- 
ing to his individual means; and I wish to 
state that the smaller amounts will be re- 
ceived with as much gratitude as the larger. 
This provides a real chance for every one 
that loves opera to give it material support, 
which is the very thing the members of the 
organization would like. If we could se- 
cure one thousand stockholders it would 
be most gratifying, beause our intention is 
to give opera for the people in the people’s 
language.” 

In order to facilitate the work to come 
the City Club Committee on Popular Opera 
has been increased by five members. They 
are Harry Payne Whitney, Capt. Philip 
M. Lydig, Winthrop Ames, Clarence H. 
Mackay and R. H. Outerbridge. This 
brings the membership of the committee 
to twenty-two, the rest being, in addition 
to Chairman Baird, Edmund L. Bayliss, 
James A. Burden, William C. Cornwell, 
Lincoln Cromwell, Edward R. Finch, Nor- 
man Hapgood, Roland Holt, Otto H. Kahn, 
Thomas W. Lament, William C. LeGendre, 
Sam A. Lewisohn, Henry M. Leipziger, 
Isaac N. Seligman, Arthur E. Stahlschmidt, 
Paul M. Warburg and Frank A. Vanderlip. 

Within a few days a corporation will be 
formed with a capital stock of $300,000. 
There will be 3,000 shares of $100 par value 
each. Subscribers will be given stock in 
the amount of their pledges, and payments 
are due and payable 20 per cent on de- 
mand, 15 per cent on June 15, 1913, and the 
remainder at such later times as may be 
designated by the Board of Directors of 
the new organization. 

The plan to interest a large number of 
subscribers prepared to provide $100 each 
to the fund is one in which the committee 
is keenly concerned, for it sees in it an op- 
portunity to extend the range of co-opera- 
tion permitting it to be eminently popular 
in character. The committee will make 
public announcement to the press from time 
totime of the names of the founders and 
stockholders, so that the public may be 
kept informed of the progress of plans. 
Stockholders will be given preference in 
the assignment of seats. 

An arrangement has been made by which 
the City Club’s continued influence in the 
enterprise shall be effected through the 
club’s board of trustees, which is to nom- 
inate three members each year who shall 
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How European Methods Differ from 
American Related by New York’s 
Most Cosmopolitan Critic-—Du-: 
ties Less Onerous Abroad, Says’ 
“Staats-Zeitung’” Man — Where 
the Attitude of the Public Enters 
in—-A Suggestion to American 
Opera Composers 

[' there exists among New York music 
critics a more remarkable exemplifica- 

tion of than Dr. Max 


Halperson, of the Staats-Zeitung, it would 
be intcresting to know of his whereabouts. 


cosmopolitanism 


Probab!y nine persons out of ten are wont 
to look upon the eminent critic of the fore- 
most German paper as a full-fledged native 
of the Fatherland. They may have over- 
heard a little of his perfect Italian in this 
piace or some of his equally perfect French 
in that, but 
to possess the linguistic gift to an extra- 


then all Germans are known 
besides, there is 
Teutonic in Mr. 
—~a sort of doctoral 


ordinary degree, and 


something i nposingly 
Halperson’s appearance 
authority, of professorial dignity. His very 


‘distinguished,” 


bearing invites the epithet ‘ 
a term al l:oo indiscriminately lavished on 
the generality of music critics. 

The actual fact remains that this leading 
German critic is in reality not a German 
at all. 
he is Latin 


Indeed, by birth and consanguinity 


rather than Teuton. If one’s 


birthplace is at all instrumental as a de- 
termining factor of one’s nationality then 
is Mr. Halperson a Frenchman, for he was 
born in Paris. If parentage counts to an 
equal degree he is in large measure Italian, 
for, while his father like himself came from 


France his mother hailed from Italy. The 
national influences brought to bear upon 
his education and rearing were further 


varied and diversified. For seventeen years 
he lived in Italy. His musical training 
was obtained in Vienna, and in that city, 
too, he studied law and engaged in commer- 
cial pursu.ts He wrote for papers in 
Germany and Austria, traveled in Spain 
(and, incidentally, learned to speak so per- 


fect a Spanish that to this day anyone 
hearing him might be pardoned for mis 
taking him for a simon-pure Castilian), 


through Russia, and eventually 
went around the world in eighteen months. 

\lr. Halperson’s English, fluent though it 
is, has not the impeccable ring of his Ital 
ian, Spanish, French, German, etc. This 
distresses him a little now and_ then, 
and he omits no opportunity of impress- 
upon those who make his acquaintance 
the fact that he realizes his shortcomings 
all too well. The difficulty, it appears, lay 
in his having neglected to learn English 
until he had passed the age at which a new 
is acquired with that skill resulting 
from the perfect adaptability of the vocal 
rgans Fight years have now elapsed 
since he became affiliated with the Staats- 
Zeitung in his present capacity, 


‘ 
lage 
wandered 


nove 


The Hard-worked Critic 

Now the music critics of New York are 
a notoriously hard-worked lot. Even 
casual observers of musical happenings rea- 
lize this and the critics themselves are not 
altogether averse to deploring occasionally 
the arduousness of their labors. But it is 
questionable whether any of them are 


blessed with fewer idle moments than 
Mr. Halperson The result is that the 
‘lose of the season finds him feeling, as 


he told a_ representative of MusIcAL 
AMERICA a few days ago, “as though he 
were a hundred years old.” Wherefore, i1 
order to get back once again into the pink 
of: journalistic condition and “to feel as 
if he were only eighty,” he indulges in 
some ten or fifteen weeks of wholesome ir 

lence 
“When last season ended,” said Mr. Hal 
‘I suffered from alarming spells of 


person i 

dizziness and some slight trouble of the 
heart This year I am again feeling ex 
hausted to the last degree. So I am going 
ff to a remote place in New Jersey, wher 
there. is a fine big park one part of which 
is set aside for men, another for women 
There one wanders about for a part of 


fewer things than the law 
allowing the whole 
action of the fresh 


the.day clad in 
generally calls for, 
body to benefit by the 
air and the sunshine. The place is known 
to comparatively few. Most of the women 
who go there are old maids who are trying 
to make themselves look young and beau 
tiful again.” 

It is not every New York critic who is 
blessed with two assistants. Mr. Halperson 
is, but his professional conscientiousness 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM IN MANY LANDS AS MAX HALPERSON HAS OBSERVED IT 
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Max Halperson, Music Critic of the New York “Staats-Zeitung,” in His Studio 


does not allow him to avail himself of the 
advantages that would seem obviously to 
accrue from such an unaccustomed instance 
of good fortune. 

“I do not feel myself privileged to send 
a substitute to a performance that deserves 
serious critical consideration,” he observed. 
“A doctor would not send an assistant to 
take charge of a patient whose illness he 
understood to be serious. The analogy 
holds in the case of a critic, and a new 
work, a new singer or the appearance of 
an artist in a new role merits my personal 
notice. The consequence is that I frequent- 
ly find myself covering four or five events 
in a single day. This method necessitates 
my hearing the same.opera over and over 
again during a season. For instance, this 
Winter I was obliged to hear ‘Pagliacci’— 
which, I admit, I dislike extremely, to say 
the least—five times, because Pori, Gilly, 
Scotti and Amato appeared in it. Now I 
am not only music critic of the Staats- 
Zeitung but music editor as well, and that 
implies the handling of concert and recital 
notices of all descriptions, in addition to 
a full page of original matter every Sun 
day 

The German Critic’s Advantage 


“Whatever may be said about the amount 
of work which falls to the share of the 
German critic the fact remains that they 
have some very definite advantages over 
those here. In Vienna, for instance, it is 
not at all customary for the opera manager 
to provide the papers with seats for every 
performance. The critic goes when there 
is a premiere or an important début and 
that is all. There could be no more sig- 
nificant commentary on the difference in 
the attitude of the American and German 
critics toward their duties than a recent 
currence in Vienna. There was actually 
1 strike among the critics 
was given on a Sunday and attend 
ance at it would have interfered with their 
weekly holiday These writers feel that 
they have an inalienable right to a weekly) 
day of rest. whereas in New York Sunday 
is one of the busiest days for the critics 


because a new 
work 


“But, apart from matters of this order 
there are other influences which serve to 
differentiate American critics from many 


European ones in their relations to the 
public and in some respects to give their 
functions an aspect essentially different 
The attitude of the public, for one thing, 
has a most important bearing on the duties 
of the critic. In Italy, for example, the 
public expresses its sentiments on the spot 
It acclaims when it is pleased and does 
not hesitate to manifest its artistic an- 
noyance when occasion arises. I myself 


heard Patti hissed in Rome and made to 
leave the stage in tears. A French and a 
German audience can, on occasion, express 
its sentiments very forcibly. Only the 
Anglo-Saxon people are never otherwis« 
than polite. No matter how disappointed 
audiences at the Metropolitan may be they 
always grant the singer. a certain amount 
of applause. They are willing to condone 
the achievements of an artist who is ham- 
pered by indisposition. 

“Italians take a fundamentally different 
view of things. They have paid their 
money and they want their money’s worth. 
If they don’t get it they avail themselves 
of what they consider their rightful prerog 
ative—namely, open protest. The plea of 
indisposition cuts no figure. You would 
not, they argue, be willing to put up with 
a poor meal in an expensive restaurant be- 
cause you were suddenly given to under- 
stand that the cook was not feeling his best 
that day. 


A Division of Labors 


“There is a certain paper in Vienna 
and it is not one of the leading ones 
either—that enlists the services of three 
critics. One of them occupies himself 
solely with operatic performances, another 
with instrumental music, the third with 
vocal music. An arrangement like this 


eliminates one of the great difficulties under 
which criticism labors here, a_ difficulty 
which is as unfortunate in the case of the 
artist involved as in that of the critic. Sup- 
pose a new tenor is making his début in 
‘Aida’ on a night when several important 
concerts take place. One writer begins his 
evening at the opera. The new singer may 
not be at his best in the first act, and in 
the second he has almost nothing to do. 
He is only courteously applauded and the 
critic leaves to attend his concerts. On the 
following day appears a notice to the effect 
that the new artist was not successful 
But suppose that after the second act he 
has suddenly found himself, sung beau- 
tifully and been very warmly acclaimed 
\nd suppose also that another critic, who 
has previously attended to his concerts, 
hears the last two acts. The public will 
find two absolutely conflicting reports the 
following morning. Here is an instance of 
disagreement among critics that is not onl) 
unfortunate but that cannot be cited as 
useful in proving that commentators must 
necessarily disagree " 

“While it does not follow that a critic 
must agree with an audience it seems but 
just that, after delivering his own verdict 
on the artistic value of an artist or a work 
he should record the attitude of the hear 
ers. But the most important aspect of his 


duty is to make the public think, to act as 
its tutor. For unless his pronouncements 
be favorable neither composer nor per 
former will set any store by them—unless 
they are exceptional persons, such as onc 
of the prominent baritones at the Metro- 
politan who, when I told him that his 
conception of ll’otan was wrong, thanked 
me and declared that I was undoubtedly 
right. Now the public does not like to 
be told that it is wrong, but if the critic 
firmly and logically, time after time, per- 
sists in pointing out what is good and what 
is not it will sooner or later begin to think 
for itself, and will eventually become con- 
verted. 


Changing One’s Views 


“It would be preposterous, on the other 
hand, to assume that because his principal 
function lies in serving as a guide to the 
public, the critic must remain static in his 
artistic views and convictions. It is only 
logical that his ideas should undergo 
changes in the course of time, just as the 
policies of political parties are altered in 
the passing of years. This is not to say 
that I change my mind regarding the quality 
of a singer’s voice or his method of singing. 
[f | hear some one sing off the key I do 
not subsequently reverse my decision and 
say that he was, after all, true to the pitch 
When I speak of the gradual change of the 
‘ritic’s point of view I refer to his musical 
sympathies in their broadest aspects 

“The average German critic is a person 
of pronouncedly pedantic tendencies. Per 
sonally I prefer the work of the Viennese 
writers, for, besides having the erudition 


of their German colleagues, they have a 
charm, sparkle and delicacy of literary ex 
pression that rivals the French. 


“There was a time when the critic exag 
gerated his own importance to the extent 
of imagining that he ruled the destinies of 
music by a sort of divine dispensation. He 
upheld the rules of musical theory and 
deemed it his privilege and duty to over- 
throw all composers who did not conform 
to them. To-day a new state of affairs has 
‘ome into being anc jori 


1 the matlority t critics 
are terrified at 


the idea of not acclaimine 
some new and revolutionary work as epoch 
making Thev think that any intolerance on 
their part will brand them as superannuated 
So they make fools of themselves by 
o the 


] 


gong 
other extreme \s a matter of fact 
we do not to-dav give Dr. Hanslick all 
the credit he really deserves and our atti- 
tude is prompted almost solely by his traet- 
ment of Wagner.” 


; 
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- A TETE-A-TETE WITH STRANSKY |. 








NE cannot look into the clear, blue eyes 
O of Josef Stransky, the renowned con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, note the well- 
formed, kindly mouth, the prominent, 
s:rong nose and, above all, the particularly 
well-shaped and well-balanced head, with- 
out realizing that here is one of the men 
, ho, never mind whatever the line of work 
he had undertaken, would have made his 


mark. For he belongs not only to the men 


of power, but to those who come into the 
world and may be called “Die Willkom- 
menen”’—the welcome ones—the desired 
ones. Not like the children of indifference, 
or born of some marriage de convenance. 


These thoughts flashed across my mind 
as 1 sat opposite him at lunch in the café 
at Delmonico’s shortly before his departure 
for Europe. 

Josef Stransky is a man of modest habits. 

“Just a little soup, a plate of meat, some 
coffee and a cigar—and I am finished,’ 
said he. 

“T might,” he continued, “perhaps dis- 
pense with the soup and the meat if I had 
only the coffee and the cigar, for those two 
are my passion. As for wine or beer—I 
thank you—none! I never take anything 
in the middle of the day. Sometimes at 
dinner, when I am out, at night, I may 
drink a glass of wine—but that is all. 

“To be frank, I like America better, the 
more I see of it. The life here interests 
me. But I am like many artists who have 
come here. While we get more money 
than we can get abroad the cost of living 
6 so much higher that in the end there is 
nothing saved. 

“Indeed, when I was, for years, at the 
Vienna Hofoper, with much less salary, | 
had a little put by each season. 

“You ask shall I stay? Well, my con- 
tract has two years more to run. That 
will depend upon how the directors of the 
Philharmonic and the public like me. And 
then, too, you know, I have had many of- 
fers this season. 

“One of the things that has much en- 
couraged me has been that since I have 
been director of the orchestra the annual 
deficit has been greatly reduced. This has 
not been caused by a reduction of the ex- 
pense, but by increase of income. 

“For instance, in Brooklyn, where under 
my predecessors the Philharmonic drew 
houses that were not very good, now the 
‘oncerts are sold out. 

“There is one point that I would like to 
emphasize, and that is, that the character 
f the audiences that come to hear the 
Philharmonic concerts are fully as good 
nd as intelligent as those that go to hear 
the best concerts in Berlin or Vienna. 

“And indeed, I will go further and say 
that the Philharmonic audiences appreciate 
the very best music! The ‘Romantic 
Suite,” by Reger, which we produced in 
february, and of which we gave a very 
ine performance, was most enthusiastically 
received here in New York, though it was 
not so well received, by any means, in 
Berlin. 

“Berlin has progressed so far musically 

nd has ‘reached such a point of excellence 
n musical judgment, in musical apprecia- 
tion, and, indeed, in the production of mu- 
ical works of the highest class, that there 
s a tendency there to-day, on the part of 
the audience, and even of some of the 
‘ritics, toward what I would call superficial 
criticism and a general attitude of antag- 
onism. 

“Berliners are somewhat in the position 
of great scientists or philosophers who, 
through their very ability and vast knowl- 
edge, are inclined to be opposed to about 
anything and everything that may come up. 

“Now, with the audiences here in New 
York and particularly with those that at- 
tend the Philharmonic concerts, there is no 
prejudice in advance, one way or the other. 
They come, in the first place, to enjoy 
Then, to learn and understand, 

“In Berlin they have got to the point 
where one might say if you were to X-ray 
the attitude of all the cognoscenti and the 
musically informed, you would find that it 
might be expressed by the question: 

“We wonder what will be wrong to- 
night !’ 

“As a wit once said of the Berliners: 

“Sie sind blastert: Ste glauben Sie 
verstehen alles—They are blasé; they 
really believe they understand everything. 

“And indeed, in many ways, it can be 
said, to their credit, they are not far from 
wrong. 

“Perhaps I should add, if I expressed my 
full thought in the matter, that the good 
Berliners really have too much, not only 
good music, but too much music of the 
highest class, and so, in a measure, they 
are spoiled.” 


Presently we got to speaking about mat- 
ters regarding the Philharmonic. 

“I do not think,” said Mr. Stransky, 
“that the public realizes that the Philhar- 
monic is laid out on an entirely different 
basis to nearly all other musical enterprises. 
It is absolutely not on a commercial basis. 
That is to say, that even with full houses 
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—especially with all the work that I have 
to do besides the conducting of concerts 
and rehearsals—not to speak of the travel- 
ing. 

“Now, I have always taken this attitude 
to the press: That as I cannot do any bet- 
ter than my best, and as I always sincerely 
try to do my best, I am interested in what 


How the camera man found Josef Stransky in Europe last Summer and in America on the 


Philharmonic tour. From 


left to right: Conductor 


Stransky and Henry P. Schmitt 


engaged in a discussion while waiting for the train in Boston; Mr. Stransky at Territet, 


Switzerland. 
York 


it is impossible for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety to make money. 

“Indeed, as you no doubt know, if it were 
not for the heroic work and devotion of 
certain prominent New Yorkers the So- 
ciety could not have continued its career 
of usefulness. And in this regard the pub- 
lic owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs. George 
R. Sheldon, who, years ago, came to the 
rescue, and has devoted her life, with won- 
derful assiduity, to upholding the Philhar- 
monic. She is one of the great public- 
spirited women, of whom I have met many 
in this city and of whom the country has 
reason to be proud. 

“Tl wonder whether the people realize,” 
continued Mr. Stransky, “that when you 
pay three dollars for a ticket for a concert 
the Philharmonic pays one dollar. That is 
to say, it costs just a dollar more than the 
public pays for the ticket. So that, as I 
said, even if the house is all sold out there 
would always be a deficit. 

“However, as I have said, the deficit, 
which used to be very large, has been re- 
duced by a greater income in the last two 
years.” 

Then Mr. Stransky and I got to talking 
about the musical critics. Said he: 

“During the season I have conducted 
eighty-four concerts and one hundred and 
five rehearsals. That has not left me much 


leisure to read either books or newspapers 


Below: In St. Mark’s Square, Venice; out for an afternaon’s walk 


in New 


| presume you would call ‘constructive 
criticism.’ That is to say, in criticism 
which is suggestive, which shows me, some 
thing that I might not know, calls my at- 
tention to something I may have missed 
for no man is perfect. That kind of criti 
cism I appreciate, and when it is called to 
my attention I read it with the greatest 
care, 

“But there is another kind of criticism 
the criticism of biased men, of men who 
are possibly interested in other organiza 
tions, in other conductors, of men who, 
perhaps, ‘play favorites,’ as they call it 
Their articles, frankly, I do not read. 

“You ask me whether I know the critics 
personally. Only a few. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Henderson of the 
Sun and Mr. Pitts Sanborn of the Globe, 
and I believe once, at the Café Rector, 
through Mr. Hertz, I met Mr. Krehbiel of 
the Tribune. But I have never visited any 
critic. 

“You ask me what papers I read. Let 
me say that I subscribe to the New York 
Times, the Evening Post, the Staats Zeit- 
tung and Musicat America. With these, 
I think, I am fairly well informed as to 
what is going on, and then, if there is any - 
thing in the other papers that my friends 
think I ought to see it is always placed be 
fore me. 

“MusicaL AMERICA I knew before I came 


to New York. I have found it not only an 
interesting paper, but one that I can rely 
upon with regard to its statements. 

“One of the troubles with respect to my 
duties in America is that there is too much 
work in the season and too much play out 
of it. You see, in Europe things are more 
evenly distributed. Here everything seems 
to be condensed into a period of work and 
then into a period of play or rest. 

“By the bye,’ continued Mr, Stransky, 
“there is one thing which has given me 
great satisfaction during my stay in New 
York, and that is the kindly, even enthu- 
siastic expressions of opinions on the part 
of the leading critics about my own com- 
positions. That has been a source of sin- 
cere gratification to me. 

“Well, on the whole I have been happy 
here and, as I said, I get to like and appre- 
ciate this country more and more; and 
while I shall be glad to go back to Europe 
for a time, I shall return with a fresh spirit 
and a renewed devotion to work, in Oc- 
tober. 

“Also Prosit! Auf Wiedersehn!” 

And with that the quiet, modest, unas- 
suming, straightforward Josef Stransky, 
who leads the simple life and works many 
hours a day, bade me Au revoir. 


—~C bans, 


BAUER WITH ORCHESTRAS 





Noted Pianist Already Engaged to Play 
with Seven Symphony Societies 


An indication of Harold Bauer’s popu- 
larity, especially among musicians, is con- 
tained in a report from the Charlton office 
that the pianist is already engaged to ap- 
pear with no less than seven symphony or- 
chestras, while negotiations with others 
make it practically certain that before the 
close of next season he will have played 
with every symphonic organization of im- 
portance in the United States. 

The orchestras that have engaged Bauer 
to date include the Boston Symphony, the 
New York Symphony, the Chicago Thomas 
Orchestra, the St. Louis Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Symphony and the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra. As for the pianist’s re- 
cital appearances there is every likelihood 
of their number exceeding Bauer’s record 
of two years ago, when he played seventy 
times in the course of the season. 

Sauer will arrive in America the middle 
of October and will go directly to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where he has always been a fa 
vorite. During the past season his suc 
cesses abroad have added materially to his 
European prestige. 


Henry Hadley Proposes $50,000 Opera 
for San Francisco Exposition 


Paris, May 4.—Henry Hadley, the com- 
poser and conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, is in this city. He is 
to conduct orchestras at London, Vienna 
and Rome as a “guest,” presenting his own 
works. Mr. Hadley states in an interview 
his belief that the musical committee of 
the San Francisco Exposition ought to ar 
range for a prize of $20,000 for the best 
American opera to be written for produc 
tion at the Exposition and that $30,000 
more should be provided for the adequate 
presentation of the work. He thinks that 
there should also be a large award for the 
best American symphony. If the commit 
tee cannot hold out sufficient inducements 
he hopes some San Francisco millionaire 
will see an opportunity to make himself 
illustrious through a donation 


Dr. O. P. Jacob to Visit New York 
Offices of “Musical America” 


Dr. O. P. Jacob, manager of the general 
European offices of Mustcat AMERICA, with 
headquarters in Berlin, will visit the New 
York offices of MustcaL AMERICA during 
the Summer. During Dr. Jacob’s visit to 
New York plans for the further extension 
of the paper’s representation on the Conti 
nent will be formulated. Milton Weil, the 
business manager of MusICcAL AMERICA, 
will go to Europe, as usual, early in June 


to confer with the representatives of the 
P » ¢ anos BR > li - 1 | 

paper in London, Paris, Berlin and other 

leading cities. He will return the latter 


part of September 


Chicago Opera Company’s Baltimore 
Visit 

May 4.—The Chicago Opera 

beautiful production of 


BALTIMORE, 
Company gave a 


“Hansel and Gretel” at the Lyric, May 1, 
with Ettore Perosio, conductor. Marie 
Cavan and Mabel Riegelman were charm 
ing in the title roles. Others in the excel 
lent cast were Morton Adkins, Mme. Louise 
Berat, Francesco Daddi and Helen War- 
rum. The opera was given at popular 
prices and was the final grand opera event 
at the Lyric this season. W.J.R 
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MONEY APLENTY FOR . 
CITY CLUB'S OPERA 


[Continued from page 1] 
serve as directors of the new opera com- 





any. 
‘ Torowgh the friendly assistance of the 
proprietors of the Century Theater and 
that of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
the City Club Committee has been able to 
revise the original budget, which now 
shows a material reduction in the cash out- 
lay required. According to present pro- 
posed methods and by, installing the most 
experienced and best equipped management 
possible a quality of opera, at prices of 
from $2 a seat down to twenty-five cents, 
will be assured that is certain to meet with 
the hearty support of the thousands for 
whom it is designed. 

Existing plans not only call for approx- 
imately thirty-five weeks of grand opera in 
English, Italian, German and French, but, 
as previously stated, provide for a possible 
addition of ten weeks—at the close of the 
regular season—of opera comique. 

It was this opportunity of lengthening 
the annual engagement at the Century The- 
ater that enabled the City Club Committee 
to reduce the weekly expense materially, as 
compared with the first prepared budget. 
A summary of the revised figures now in- 
dicates that the weekly financial outlay will 
not be in excess of $13,500. Figuring the 
earning capacity of the organization on an 
estimated two-thirds capacity of the house 
per performance, the committee is led to 
believe that the company can present first- 
class opera without a deficit. 





City Club Fails to 
Worry Hammerstein 


When Oscar Hammeistein saw the City 
Club’s announcements in last Sunday’s New 
York papers in regard to ways and means 
of furthering its plans for giving grand 
opera at the Century Theater, New York, 


at 25 cents to $2 a seat, he dictated a reply 
in which he pointed out in sarcastic terms 
what he regarded as the weaknesses of the 
scheme. Mr. Hammerstein thought the 
club’s financial estimates fantastic and 
regarded the whole plan as intended to pro- 
vide “a shroud” for his own efforts in pro- 
viding a home for opera in English. 

“These musical philanthropists first an- 
nounced that they would raise between 
$300,000 and $400,000 for a deficit certain 
to occur,” said Mr. Hammerstein, “and 
now they ask the public to subscribe three- 
fourths of it in stock for possible profits. 

“They claim to be able to give opera for 
$13,000 a week. It cost me $25,000 a week. 
It costs the Metropolitan Opera Company 
$35,000 a week.” 

It would be true philanthropy to give $6 
opera for $2, Mr. Hammerstein added, but 
when it came to giving any kind of opera 
for $2 with profit, that was impossible. 

His further statement was, in part, as 
follows: 

“Some weeks ago I announced that I 
would build an opera house in this city to 
be devoted to the presentation of grand 
opeta in our language at prices no higher 
than $3. I am building the opera house now. 
The day after my announcement the City 
Club told the press and public that New 
York had been shamefully if not criminally 
neglected by the absence of opera at $2, and 
that inasmuch as they or it had been instru- 
mental in the betterment of pavements and 
sewers, they intended to become instru- 
mental in something that was largely in- 
strumental—grand opera; with a merciless 
slaughter in prices for all opera goods, for- 
eign or domestic. All the public is asked 
to do is to take shares in a company for 
no more than $350,000, so as to insure the 
financial deficit that may arise in the peace- 
ful pursuance of this charitable undertak- 
ing, the prices of grand opera to be less 
than the cost of a plate of ham and eggs. 


Depopulating the Park Benches 


“Much there is to recommend the scheme. 
The real reason of the crowded condition 
of the park benches is that the occupants 
cannot afford to pay $6 for a seat in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The City Club 
will give them one in the Century Theater 
for twenty-five cents, including free admis- 
sion to the Mills. Hotel, after the grandest 
opera ever gotten up. 

“After reading the long rainbow state- 
ment of the City Club promoters, published 
in to-day’s papers, I seriously think of sell- 
ing the ground upon which I intend to 
erect my new opera house and take the 
money and all I can borrow to invest in 
the City Club Opera shop. Very likely in- 
side of a year the stock will pay a deficit 
of 500 per cent. 

“The Board of Directors of the City 
Club calculates that the total cost of giving 
grand opera will be but $13,000 a week, in- 


clusive of a rental of $2,000 for the Cen- 
tury Theater. It is infamous for people to 
say that this theater is called the Century 
because it is a century out of the way anda 
century behind the times in the way of in- 
terior arrangement. This leaves $11,000 for 
salaries for about twenty-five principal 
singers, ten umnprincipaled ones, sixteen 
chorus girls above suspicion, twenty chorus 
men under suspicion, eight ballet girls, all 
new, and a premiére danseuse for some 
dancing. The theater, fortunately being 
located opposite the Park, the Park can 
nightly give up enough material to carry 
murderous instrument, protecting Kings 
and Queen, for almost nothing. Why, this 
thing is a cinch. 


Why Not a Garage Director? 


“Now who else is there to be employed 
for making this temple of opera a howling 
success? A director? Pshaw, such fellers 


can be found in every reputable garage in 
the neighborhood at a week. It is 
enough, and plenty. What do you expect 
for $2? I admit that a stage manager is 
necessary now and then, but his salary 
should not be above that paid to a stage 
manager on the Fifth avenue line. What 
do you expect for $2? One of the items 
that appears in this prospectus has evidently 
been carelessly considered. It refers to 
the employment of three conductors at $250 
a week for the whole bunch. If I had any- 
thing to say, I’d just engage one who 
weighs as much as all three. People who 
pay $2 for opera want quantity. Costumes 
and scenery, whenever such is absolutely 
necessary, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in furtherance of this noble effort, 
will lend without charge. It may happen 
now and then that ‘La Bohéme’ is given 
with the scenery of ‘Aida,’ but look at the 
price one can get a seat for. 


~ 


“The reputation of the directors of t! 
City Club is a guarantee that there w | 
be no waste in any department. Gre , 
savings can be made. I used to pay $500 
week in the Manhattan Opera House f. 
lighting up the house. It can be done 
the Century Theater for $20. Just play t! 
operas mostly dark; people go to opera 
hear, not to rubber. Besides this, sma 
portable electric lamps are so cheap th 
people paying $2 a seat can bring the: 
things with them and stay or go out all | 
up. My enthusiasm for this Century-ol | 
game is making a villain out of me. Th 
Metropolitan Opera Company has a con 
tract by which I cannot be directly or in 
directly interested in opera in-any decent 
language. I am going to break this con- 
tract or go broke. I am going to interest 
myself in this new laboratorium of oper: 
at the risk of*losing my reputation for a: 
indefinite period.” 





SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 
OPENS STIRRINGLY 


Everything Goes Smoothly Despite 
Big Strike—-Amato and Williams 


Soloists 
(By Telegraph from a Staff Correspondent.) 
SyracuskE, N. Y., May 7.—Four thousand 
persons gathered in the Arena last night 
for the first concert of the great music 


festival of Central New York. Last night 
was “American Night” and the soloists 
were Evan Williams, the famous concert 
tenor; Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan 
Opera’s eminent baritone, and Mme. Gene- 
vieve Finlay Stewart, a local singer. The 
Boston Opera Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, played accompaniments, 
and there was a chorus of 450. 

Preceding the concert there was a great 
jam about the entrance as innumerable 
automobiles and overcrowded trolley cars 
unloaded their ~ passengers. The girl 
ushers kept hufhdreds waiting until the 
opening “Jubel” Overture, Weber, had 
ended. There was a tumult of applause 
for Amato as-he arose for his first aria, 
the “Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” 
with the “Largo al Factotum” from the 
“Barber of Seville,” a capitally humorous 
encore. Amato was in magnificent voice 
and after each of his numbers his much 
thrilled hearers gave stormy expression to 
their emotions. After-his aria from Dam- 
rosch’s “Cyrano” he added the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue and “Toreador Song,” and the 
enthusiasm reached its limits. 

Mr. Williams sang with profoundly stir- 
ring effect as the soloist in Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
which constituted the second nart of the 
program. Tom Ward’s chorus sang beau- 
tifully in this work and the orchestra gave 
good support. Mr, Williams also sang the 
aria, “Summer, I Depart,” from Goring- 
Thomas’s “Swan and Skylark,” and sang 
it with such sweetness and suavity of tone 
that he was obliged to add two encores, 
both American songs, Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “Yesterday and To-day” and J. C. 
Bartlett’s “A Dream,” both of which were 
big favorites. 

The management of the festival dis- 
played a constructive policy by recognizing 
one of the local artists in the choice of 
soloists. Mme. Stewart made a good im- 
pression in the aria, “The Birth of Song,” 
by Saddler, adding as an appropriate en- 
core Julian Edwards’s “Sweet Thoughts of 
Home.” There was also a local composer 
represented on the program in Joseph C. 
Seiter, of the University music factilty, 
whose Elegy” was admirably performed 
by the orchestra. Conductor Goodrich won 
much approval for the Prelude to Act II 
of Damrosch’s “Cyrano” and the Introduc- 
tion to Act III of Victor Herbert’s “Na- 
toma.” 

It was not expected that Maud Powell, 
the violinist, would be able to make her 
scheduled appearance on Wednesday, as 
telegrams from Grand Rapids told of her 
sudden illness there. Her manager, H. 
Godfrey Turner, went to Michigan in re- 
sponse to a telegram Tuesday and brought 
her to Syracuse, arriving to-day, in com- 
pany with a trained nurse. With one of 
the best physicians of Syracuse in attend- 
ance it is believed Mme. Powell will ap- 
pear, despite her illness. 

The festival managers were thrown into 
a flurry yesterday when a street battle 
between the police and 500 striking Italians 
became so fierce that Mayor Schoeneck de- 
clared that the city might have to be put 
under martial law, thus interfering with 
the policing of the festival. The trouble 
started when the strikers attempted to 
drive the non-union men from their work 
on the new home of Bishop Grimes at the 
Catholic Cathedral. With fifty police beat- 
ing back ten times as many men with their 
revolvers there were twenty-five wounded, 





eight of whom were policemen. As the 
city’s limited force was not able to cope 
with the crowd, part of the militia was 
called out, and it looked as if there might 
be some difficulty handling the big festival 
throng.” The combined forces, however, 
had the strike situation better in hand by 
the late afternoon. 

All the fighting occurred a little over a 
block away from Evan Williams’s hotel 
and the tenor was on the scene of the 
fighting in a few moments, regardless of 
the fact that his silver notes were worth 
numerous dollars per minute. Pasquale 
Amato and Conductor Wallace Goodrich 
were also on the spot and the Italian bari- 
tone, with his volatile temperament, was 
considerably upset by the trouble into 
which his humbler countrymen had thrust 
themselves. KENNETH S. CLARK. 


TINA LERNER’S TOUR OF 
SIXTY CONCERTS ENDS 


Russian Pianist Sails for a Summer of 
Rest in Europe—Will Return 
Next Season 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, having 
just completed her most successful concert 
tour of this country, sails for Europe on 
May 10 to spend the Summer in rest and 
preparation for her recital engagements 
abroad in the early Fall. 

In a season which marked the giving of 
piano recitals by a great number of the 
best European and American pianists, Miss 
Lerner’s record was remarkable. In all she 
played more than sixty concerts, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts and 
as far South as Birmingham, Ala. Of her 
appearances, ten were with orchestras and 
she was soloist with such organizations: as 
the New York Philharmonic, the Thomas 
Orchestra, the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra and the Minneapolis, St. Louis and San 
Francisco orchestras, in many cases playing 
two or more times. It is also remarkable 
that, aside from her successful recitals in 
the larger cities, she made a great number 
of appearances at schools and colleges. It 
is expected that she will return to America 
for another tour next season. 

America has seen a large part of the de- 
velopment of Miss Lerner as an artist of 
the first rank. Her several tours here have 
each marked an increase of artistic stature 
until she is now considered by public and 
critics as one of the most interesting pian- 
ists on the concert stage. Her frequent 
presentation of new or little known works 
has made her programs of more than or- 
dinary interest. 











No Change in Scale of Prices at Metro- 
politan 


In a cable dispatch from London to the 
New York Herald, received last Monday, 
it was said that General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
was contemplating the raising of prices for 
seats at the Metropolitan next season, but 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Directors, stated later that 
Mr, Gatti had undoubtedly been misinter- 
preted. The prices for seats at the Metro- 
politan will not be changed next season. 





New York’s “Opera Special” Arrives in 
England 


Lonpon, May 6—The Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, the “opera special” from New York, ar- 
rived at Plymouth yesterday with reports 
of entire harmony prevailing during the 
six-days’ trip. General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, Mme. Alda-Gatti-Casazza and 
nearly all the singers went direct to Paris. 
Emmy Destinn came to London for an ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden Saturday night. 
She has taken a house in London. It was 


said of Toscanini that he intends to con 
duct “Die Meistersinger” in New Yor! 
again next season. Caruso, who earned 
$210,000 during his American season, was 
asked before he departed for Paris if hx 
had played poker on the way across. 

“No,” said he, with a laugh, “I could no: 
afford to.” 


LHEVINNE IN MONTREAL 








Pianist Makes Profound Impression— 
Movement for Memorial to Joseph 
Gould 


MontTrREAL, May 1.—Josef Lhévinne, who 
for reasons unknown was billed here as 
“the genial pianist,” had a packed audience 
for his recital at the Windsor Hall, his 
first appearance here for several years. He 
left the same impression as at his first visit, 
of being one of the most colossal artists 
now working at the keyboard. This was 
the last concert of a very successful season 
managed locally by Louis Bourdon. 

One of the soloists at the Princess The- 
ter Orchestra concert last Sunday was 
Mile. G, Dumaine, a young French-Cana- 
dian from Shawinigan, in the remote north 
of the Province of Quebec, who made a 
great impression by the beauty of her voice 
and her depth of feeling. 

There is a movement on foot for devising 
some kind of memorial to the late Joseph 
Gould, who died a couple of months ago 
at a very advanced age. Mr. Gould was the 
founder and conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Montreal, which flourished dur- 
ing the ’seventies and ’eighties and enjoyed 
a continent-wide reputation for the perfec- 
tion of its glee and madrigal singing. It 
was the model upon which the now world- 
famed Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto was 
formed, but just as the Toronto institution 
was growing into strength, aided materially 
thereto by the erection of the Massey Hall, 
the Montreal prototype began to succumb 
to the lack of a place for performance and 
the general apathy which overtook all ama- 
teur musical endeavor in this city at the 
close of the century. For many years, how- 
ever, it rivaled the Philharmonic Society as 
one of the chief musical activities of Mon- 
treal; but the retirement of Mr. Gould left 
the field unoccupied. K 





Aborns Produce “A Lovers’ Quarrel.” 


The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany produced Attilio Pareli’s one-act 
opera, “A Lovers’ Quarrel,” in English at 
last Sunday night’s concert at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, as part of a long 
program which included many operatic 
arias. The music charmed the audience 
completely. This is the opera which was 
first produced by the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company in Philadelphia on February 28, 
1912. The soloists in the Brooklyn per- 
formance were Charlotte Nelson-Brailey, 
soprano; Harriet Foster, contralto; Austin 
Hughes, tenor, and Harold Mallory, bari- 
tone—the same quartet that recently sang 
the work before The Bohemians of New 
York. 


Music Teacher Weds Young Pupil 


Elsie Ray Eddy, a soprano well known 
in Brooklyn, and the founder and presi- 
dent for many years of the Laurier Musi- 
cal Club, was married recently to one of 
her music pupils, David Shuster. She is 
forty and Mr. Shuster is twenty-two. The 
ceremony was performed April 4, but was 
not made public until this week. 








Philharmonic Not Yet to Receive Pulit- 
zer Bequest 


Surrogate Fowler of New York signed a 
formal decree last Tuesday denying the 
petition of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety to have the executors of the estate of 
Joseph Pulitzer pay over to the society 
certain legacies left to it. 





furniture. 
suite of two rooms and bath. 
America. 





To Sublet for the Summer, located right off 5th Ave. in the 30’s—LARGE 
STUDIO 58 feet long. Hung in rich silk damask. Oak woodwork. Old Italian 
A most beautiful room. Can be had separately or in connection with a 
References required. 


Address X Y Z, Musical 
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“I WANT A VACATION! THAT,” SAYS 
MR. DIPPEL, “IS WHY I RESIGNED” 


‘Tired of Being a Slave,” Declares Former Manager of Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company—The Manifold Duties of an 
Impresario—Why New York’ Interests Were Removed from 
the Chicago Company—-American Musical Appreciation 








‘6 HY did I leave the Chicago-Phila- 

délphia Opera Company? I want 
to be independent. I want a vacation. I 
want to feel that there are some minutes 
in the day that are my own. I am tired of 
being a slave.” 

Andreas Dippel, who recently resigned 
as general manager of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, looked tired when 
a representative of MusicAL AMERICA saw 
him at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New 
York, after the company’s long tour across 
continent. He was reclining on a couch in 
his suite, smoking one of those big black 
cigars that help him get through the day. 

“A great many sensational stories have 
been printed relative to the severing of 
my relations with the Chicago company,” 
he continued. “But they are untrue. | 
simply was worked to death. Five years 
ago I quit being a singer and became a 
manager. Since then I have worked night 
and day, Summer and Winter. Even the 
clerks in the dry goods stores and the 
most menial employees in the downtown 
district have a vacation of a week. Some 
people are able to take a month off during 
the Summer, but all seasons of the year 
look alike to the opera manager. 

“What is a sample day? Well, I gener- 
ally arise at seven in the morning. I re- 
gard eight o’clock as very late. After a 
bath, a shave and breakfast I am all ready 
for the fray. Things happen with a rush. 
[here are many people wanting an audi- 
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Andreas Dippel, Whose Resignation as 
Manager of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company Has Stirred the Operatic 
World 


ence, with no one respecting the manager’s 
time. The subscriber, the singer, the ama- 
teur who wants an engagement; the artists 
who have quarreled and want to be molli 
fied; the artist who has a complaint or 
an indisposition; the committee which 
wants the company to visit its town; the 
composer who thinks he has written a 
great opera and the librettist who thinks 
he has written a great book; the auditor, 
the stage manager, the costumer, the ballet 
director, the real estate man, the press 
agent, the newspaper interviewer—every 
body wants to see the manager. One must 
know whom to see and whom not to set 
One must keep an unruffled disposition, an 
even temperament—be a balance wheel. 
Do you know any other profession where 
a man works from 8&8 or g o'clock in the 
morning until midnight or 2 o'clock in 
the morning? I said 8 o’clock, because 
sometimes people try to interview the man- 
ager as he sits eating his grapefruit and 
eggs at the breakfast table. 
After the Season 


“What does an impresario do after the 
opera season ends? Well, I'd like to know 
what he does not do. He is just as busy 
then as he is during the season. He has 


to see as many people and write as many 
letters and do just as much worrying. 

“I have decided to cut out the baths. 
Formerly I went to the baths for a time in 
the Summer, but it did not give me a rest 
as it does most people. Just as many peo- 
ple want to see me at the baths as at other 
places, and it was always necessary for 
me to take a taxicab from the baths to my 
hotel, where I had to turn immediately to 
my correspondence and other duties. 

“T recall one time when, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, I was invited to witness some army 
maneuvers at the top of a mountain. | 
declined, saying that I did not have time. 
After being importuned, I said: ‘Very 
well; I will go if my secretary can go 
along with me.’ 

“He secured a mule and brought the 
typewriting machine on his back. Then we 
all climbed the mountain. The secretary 
complained somewhat that it was not part 
oft his regular job, but I told him it was 
all in the day’s. work. 

“We watched the maneuvers for a while 
and then he set up his typewriting machine 
and I dictated correspondence, while the 
artillery was booming. 

“Some time ago I called on Mr. Edison 
in his laboratory at West Orange, N. J. | 
told him that I was anxious to meet a man 
who slept less than I did. He explained 
that when he was working on a problem it 
was only an irritation to go to bed until 
the problem was solved, and it was much 
simpler to work twenty to twenty-four 
hours at a stretch and complete the task, 
rather than to toss about the bed and wish 
that one were up again. Mr. Edison looks 
healthy. I feel healthy, too. All that | 
need is sleep, and I have been getting 
that since I left Chicago.” 


Plans for Titta Ruffo 


In answer to other questions Mr. Dippel 
intimated that his relations with the Chi 
cego-Philadelphia Opera Company were 
friendly. He said the probability is that 
Titta Ruffo will appear again with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia company next sea 
son. Ruffo has a personal contract with 
Dippel. The impresario also intimated that 
he might make some arrangement to man- 
age the road tour of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia company next year. 

“Why did the New York millionaires 
sell their stock to the Chicago men?” he 
was asked. 

“Because it was not necessary for them 
to be in the organization any longer. At 
the beginning in order to give the Chicago 
Philadelphia company prestige it was felt 
that some strong, wealthy men, whose in- 
terest in opera was recognized everywhere, 
should help the movement along. When 
Messrs. Lydig, Kahn, Mackay and others 
went into the Chicago venture they as- 
sured it success. It meant that men active 
in the Metropolitan directorate were to'be 
active in the Chicago company. That bred 
confidence and put the project upon its 
feet. During the last two years the Chi 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company has 
shown a credit on the right side of the 
ledger; has been self-supporting. The 
New Yorkers had done their work; they 
were no longer necessary. Then, too, you 
must not forget about civic pride. The 
Chicago people wanted to be independent, 
too; they did not want to lean on New 
York. 

“I do not believe in subsidies, and neither 
do the majority of the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. At the start 
of the season the manager should figure out 
the cost of production and all expenses so 
closely that the season will net’a profit 
This is not always possible, however, b 
cause something may occur at the last 
minute, or some new opera may be pro 
duced, which will upset plans. For in- 
stance, the engagement of Titta Ruffo over- 
turned my plans for the entire season, and 
there had to be a readjustment in the 
schedule. 

Novelties Not Wanted 

“After a tour of America I have come 
to the conclusion that the American public 
is not yet ready for novelties. They do 
not pay. At the same time, it is necessary 
that the schedule be not too hackneyed. 

“I was surprised to find that ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ on the road drew larger audiences 
than did ‘The Jewels of the Madonna’ and 
other new works. I suppose this is because 
the story is so well known and has such 
a wide appeal to women and children. 

“The performances should be as evenly 
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Above, Cleofonte Campanini, New General Director of the Chicago Opera Company, Making 
a Snap-shot of John C. Shaffer, Vice-Chairman of the Company, in Front of the Jefferson 


Hotel in St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Carrol 


Shaffer and Glenn Hall, of New York, in Back- 


ground. Below, a quartet of Chicago Opera Singers: Left to right, Hector Dufranne, 


Henri Scott, Giovanni Polese and Constantin Nicolay. 


Mr. Campanini. 


balanced as possible, but you cannot get 
away from the ‘star’ performance in some 
way. The two best drawing cards on the 
road in the Chicago-Philadelphia company 
were Mary Garden and Tetrazzini. It was 
rather interesting to note that while Mary 
Garden’s performance of ‘Carmen’ was so 
severely handled by the New York critics, 
this opera with her in the stellar part was 
the most popular performance that we 
gave. 

“While there is not a demand in America 
for grand opera novelties, there is a great 
field in this country for light operas, writ 
ten by clever foreign composers. But these 
operattas should not be emasculated by cut 
ting the original score for the interpolation 
of American popular hits. There are plenty 
of light operas to be picked up that need no 
interpolations and that should be produced 
here exactly as written. 

“The musical appreciation of the Ameri 
can people is sound and is growing. It is 
absolutely phenomenal to see the manner in 
which opera houses, even in small towns, 
are crowded, even under adverse condi 
tions. lor instance, a company sang at 
Wichita, Kan., which is only eighty miles 
from Omaha, about the time of the cyclone, 
and more than $6,000 in receipts was taken 


in. 
Chicago Company's Receipts 
“The season’s receipts for the Chicago 
Philadelphia company were more. than 


$600,000. I not only think that the Chicago 
company is an institution that is perman 
ent, but I believe that Chicago will never 
rest content without an opera company. 
Civic pride has been stimulated there in 
inusical matters 

“Often in Europe one hears criticism of 


Chicago, and I have heard the question: 


‘Is there any artistic taste in Chicago 
think the. best answer to this is the Chi 
azo-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company.” 

Mr. Dippel told the Musitcar AMERICA 
man that he expected to continue in opera 
lle will issue a complete statement of his 
plans in a few days. As is known, many 
of the contracts with the Chicago-Phila 
delphia artists were made by him person 
ally That he will continue one of the 
dominant figures in the opera world thers 
is little doubt 

Mr. Dippel will sail for Europe probabl 
about the middle of May. 

“T suppose that despite the fact that you 
resigned to take a rest you are not getting 
much of a vacation in New York,” was a 
parting shot 

“No, even on my vacation I cannot escape 
the interviewer,” he said, and his head 
drooped back, his eyes closed, and the 
MusicaAL AMERICA man left him on th 
verge of a last desperate attempt to snatch 
a nap before dinner. je A. 


On the right, a better view of 


DIPPEL AGREES TO 
QUIT GRAND OPERA 
FOR THREE YEARS 


[Continued from page 1] 


been paid for Mr. Dippel’s resignation out 
side the $25,000 representing a year’s salary 
and a compensation for the Titta Ruffo 
contract. 


Overtures to Hammerstein? 

\ report was current Tuesday that the 
Metropolitan directors had tried to induce 
Oscar Hammerstein to limit his produc- 
tions next season to opera in English, 
promising to refrain from any legal action 
against him if he would make an agree- 
ment to that effect. Hammerstein is said 
to have replied that he was willing pro- 
vided there should be no opera in English 
at the Century Theater. There negotia 
tions ended. 

It is said that Hammerstein’s new house, 
at Lexington avenue and Fifty-first street, 
will open November 10 with a production 
in English of “Carmen.” Hammerstein 
will have an orchestra of from 75 to 100 
pieces. 

Chicago Company to Give Opera in English 

“The Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany will give a series of performances 
next season that in variety of répertoire 
and in brilliancy of artists have never been 
matched in America,” said Cleofonte Cam- 
panini’s secretary last Tuesday to a Musi- 
CAL AMERICA man. “One feature of the 
season will be the performance on Satur- 
day nights of opera in English. At the 
present time the members of the chorus 
are studying English.” 


McCormack and Tetrazzini Sail 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, and 
Mime. Tetrazzini, soprano, were among 
those who sailed for Europe on Tuesday 
last on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. Mr. 
\icCormack sang sixty-eight times during 
the season and, it is said, made about $60,- 
000, though he refused to mention the exact 
Sum 





To Aid Impecunious Music Students 

\ training school to aid young singers 
and other artists who have not the means 
to study is planned by the Woman's Na- 
tional Theater, according to announcement 
at a meeting of the organization in New 
York last Tuesday. Mrs. Doré Lyon out- 
lined the plan. 
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MUSICAL FAME AND TO SPARE IN THIS GROUP 




















Left to Right: 


Ludwig Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; Professor Behr, of Leipsic; Carl 


Flesch, the Violinist; Max Reger, Composer and Conductor, and Conductor 


Max Fiedler 


ERLIN, April 17.—Here is an unusual 
photograph of musical celebrities. They 
were assembled for the famous music 
festival which was held in Meiningen, Ger- 
many, from April 1 to 3. They are as in- 
dicated above, from left to right, Ludwig 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, a grandson of the 
composer; Professor Behr, of Leipsic; 
Carl Flesch, the violinist, who was soloist 


at the festival and to whom Max Reger re- 
ferred in a speech as the greatest inter- 
preter of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto; 
Max Reger, himself, who was conductor 
of the festival, and Max Fiedler, recently 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and now in great demand in this 
country as a guest conductor in important 
concerts and festivals. Go F. & 





LOCAL COMPOSERS HAVE 
INDIANAPOLIS HEARING 


Orchestra Advances Compositions by 
Carl Beutel, Edward B. Birge and 
Ferdinand Schaefer 





INDIANAPOLIS, April 26.—The cosmopoli- 
tan spirit in our musical circles has been 
more evident the past season than ever be- 
fore. Last Sunday afternoon at the Shu- 
bert Murat Theater the Indianapolis Or- 
chestra gave the most interesting program 
of the season before a fine audience. The 
irst half was given over to three compo- 
sitions by our three splendid musicians, 
namely, Carl Beutel, Edward Bailey Birge 
and Ferdinand Schaefer, each one active in 
music throughout the State and strong in 
civic pride Mr. Beutel’s composition, 
“Marche Héroique,’ was really inspiring 
in its broad sweep of harmony, and it set 


the audience right for the entire after- 

on. There was a_ well-defined theme 
which developed into a splendid fortissimo 
climax. Mr. Beutel’s conducting aided 


the hearer to grasp the composition, too, 
as it was direct and clean cut. Mr. Birge’s 
Concert Overture in E Minor has already 
ichieved note, having been taken up by 
many of the notable orchestras of the coun- 
try. It is dignified and melodic. There was 
a lucid reading of the composition, and the 
rich melody that runs throughout was a 


joy to hear. Mr. Schaefer’s offering, the 
“Black Forest Scene,” was artistic, quiet 
and reserved in its fluent melody, which 
was arranged principally for the strings. 
\ll three numbers were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and the conductors were recalled 
several times to acknowledge the applause. 
he latter half of the program was de- 
voted to three numbers for orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Alexander Ernestinoff, 
the regular conductor. These were the 
“Neapolitan Scenes” by Massenet, “Marche 
Slave” by Tschaikowsky, and “Finlandia” 
by Jean Sibelius. The program was aug- 
mented by two selections sung by the 
Ladies Chorus of the Matinée Musicale, un- 
der the direction of Edward Bailey Birge, 
the numbers being “Ode to Music,” by 
Heinrich Zoellner, and “In May,” by Ho- 
ratio W. Parker, the soloists being Mrs. 
Leo Rappaport, soprano, and Mrs. Aquilla 
Jones, alto. Me. Ba Bi 


Frnest Hutcheson Soloist with Sir 
Henry Wood’s London Orchestra 


Bertin, April 17.—Ernest Hutcheson, 
the pianist, just returned to Berlin from 
i*ngland where he scored an emphatic suc- 
cess as soloist of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, under Sir Henry Wood. Mr. 
Hutcheson played on this occasion Mac- 
Dowell’s D Minor Concerto and was en- 
thusiastically received by both public and 
press. 
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VOCAL=>= 
HOUSECLEANING 


The Summer months afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for singers throughout the country to acquire 
new ideas, to get rid of bad habits, to enlarge their 
répertoires and to prepare generally for the coming 
season’s work. To meet these requirements Mr. 
Ward-Stephens will conduct a special course of 
instruction to Teachers, 
Church Singers in Voice Production and Interpreta- 


1/1 applications for admission to this course, 
ending September 15th, must be made not later than May 30th. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES TO TEACHERS 


Term of 20 Lessons, - 


WARD-STEPHENS 


253 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
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Concert, Operatic and 


beginning June 15th and 


$80 


’Phone 3956 Bryant 
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JULIA 


CULP 


THE FAMOUS LIEDERSINGER 
TRIUMPHS IN THE WEST 





RECENT NOTICES 








Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Ore., April 20, 1913: 


In estimating the vocal art of Julia Culp in its crystalline 
purity and charm of charms, a critic, to express the joy he 


feels in his inner soul, has to think of the choicest adjectives 


to be found in the dictionary, and say, “There! She’s worth 
them all. Well done, daughter of Holland.”’ 

Too many young amateurs who aspire to be concert stars 
work themselves into a state of ‘‘nerves’’ when they begin to 
sing, wondering if their singing tones are well placed, if their 
tongues are behaving just so, if the singing tones hit back of 
the teeth or collide with their noses. What wonder, then, 
that their singing is self-conscious and that it reflects the 
physical rather than the spiritual, the product of the mind or 
the soul? 

It is this latter quality that moulds the art of Miss Culp, 
and as such it is a splendid lesson in singing, a safe vocal 
standard to follow. 


Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore., April 21, 1913: 


Since Saturday night’s concert at the Heilig, the name Julia 
Culp and the expression “perfection of art’’ will be inter- 
changeable in the minds of those who were so fortunate as 


to hear this pre-eminent mistress of song. 

With the memory of Sembrich, Nordica, Garden, Tetraz- 
zini, Carolina White and other vocalists still fresh, Saturday 
night’s audience went to the Heilig wanting and anticipating, 
with twentieth century restlessness, ‘something different,’’ 
and it got it. In fact, Culp is so different that, after hear- 
ing her, one places her in an exalted, separate niche and 
goes back frequently in memory to worship. One’s first im- 
pression is of youth, culture and wonderful poise—a certain 
grace that bespeaks her familiarity with the Queen's drawing- 
room, and when she sings one closes one’s eyes and forgets 
all else but the beauty of tone, the perfection of her art, which 
seems to transcend all method and express the dream, the ulti- 
mate aspiration of the composer. 

Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of splendid volume, and 
with it there seems to be no vocal feat that she cannot accom- 
plish, all with an ease and naturalness that brushes aside sug- 
gestions of technique, leaving only the enjoyment of a per- 
fect thing. Beauty of phrasing, enunciation that is a joy to 
listen to, whether it be in German, French, Italian or English, 
and marvelous shadings of tone are conspicuous features of 
her art. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Wash., April 23, 1913: 


Mme. Culp is modestly billed as Holland's greatest lieder- 
singer, but her management need not restrict the distinction 
to so small a portion of the world, for she is quite in a class 


by herself compared with liedersingers of every country of 
the globe. Not for the past quarter of a century has there 
been a liedersinger so entirely equipped with all of the attri- 
butes that go to the consummation of the art of liedersinging 
that belongs to Mme. Culp. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, New York 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

Was it the hot spell, or was it, perhaps, 
that Mme, Tetrazzini’s popularity is de- 
‘lining, that caused the performance of 
“Lucia,” in which she appeared last Satur- 
day and which closed the Metropolitan for 
the season, to be not well attended? 

Some good people have written me that 
my opinion of the lady’s activities is 
not shared by the majority of music-lovers. 


| accept this with calmness. Let me reply 
to those who find fault with me because I 

im not disposed to admire the vocal stunts 
which Madame performs that the critics 
of the daily papers were not enthusiastic 
in her praise. Some of them were notably 
severe, 

Let me quote, for instance, Mr. W. J 
llenderson, of the Sun, who is acknowl- 
edged to be a leading authority on singing 
He said: 

“Mme. Tetrazzini has had a hard season’s work. 
What ever the number of times she has sung, it 
was too many. She showed the effects of it last 
evening in curtness of phrase, in abruptness of 
utterance, and even once or twice in faulty intona- 
tion. Her voice had a hard edge and an acidulated 
quality and her Lucia seemed likely to make things 
rather sharp for Edgardo if they had ever married. 
However, she disp!ayed much of her familiar skill 
ornament and in tours de force, and the audi- 
ence applauded her vociferously.”’ 

Among the few critics who had praise 
for Mme. Tetrazzini was Mr. Finck of 
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the Evening Post, also an established au- 
thority. While Mr. Finck admitted that 
Madame’s voice sounded a little tired he 
thinks that she soon showed that she is 
still the queen of coloratura singers. He 
added that “her messa di voce was superb, 
indeed, thrilling!” 

At the close of the article Mr. Finck al- 
ludes to the fact that while Signor Gatti- 
Casazza had an opportunity to engage 
Mme, Tetrazzini, whom Mr. Finck char- 
acterizes as “undoubtedly the best and most 
popular coloratura singer now on the op- 
eratic stage, and who is an Italian as well,” 
Mr. Gatti “went to Germany for a florid 
singer who is far from being her equal as 
such,” 

Now this discussion is not a matter of 
persons, but a question of what is, or is not, 
good singing and what is, or is not, good 
art; and with both these questions the 
popularity of the singer has absolutely 
nothing to do. vr GP 

It is easy to catch the applause of the 
groundlings; it is not so easy to win the 
approval of the discriminating, the critical 
and those who have both experience and 
knowledge. 

If Mr. Gatti-Casazza desired merely to 
appeal to popular taste, without any ref- 
erence whatever to artistic qualifications, 
he could do nothing better than engage 
Mme. Tetrazzini and Signor Titta Rutto. 
That he did engage Frieda Hempel, to 
whom Mr. Finck undoubtedly refers, is 
proof that Mr. Gatti is not disposed to 
cater to the crowd but prefers to bring 
forward Fraulein Hempel, who cannot only 
sing most acceptably, but is a fine, gracious 
and charming actress who possesses ver- 
satility and is most acceptable in a great 
variety of parts, whereas Mme. Tetrazzini 
is a lady almost wholly devoid of histrionic 
ability who is almost humorously unfitted 
for such roles as she does appear in, and 
whose main claim for popular approval is 
that she possesses what has been very aptly 
termed “a bundle of vocal tricks,” which 
she uses not always with discretion. 

Frieda Hempel belongs to the modern 
school of artists, who at least are able to 
give the spirit of the roles they present as 
well as sing them, while Mme. Tetrazzini 
and others of her class and type belong to 
the olden days of artificial singing, of 
tricky stunts, which appeal to the unthink- 
ing, because they cover a multitude of vo- 
cal and other sins. 

k ok * 
there will be a “a hot time in 
next Fall. Hammerstein is 

The press fs certainly giving 
him all the space he wants to air his hu- 
mor and sarcasm, and when the various 
operatic enterprises start there will be no 
lack of interest, for Oscar will support his 
claims for public approval by constant, 
spectacular appeals to the press, while the 
other managers will be more or less obliged 
to remain muzzled, lest they should offend 
their various directors. 

With regard to the City Club’s scheme 
for popular-priced opera there seems to be 
already a great deal of quiet criticism, for 
this reason: When the scheme was orig- 
inally started by the City Club, from purely 
public-spirited and altruistic motives, the 
idea was to induce a large number of people 
interested in music, and narticularly in 
era, to provide the public with this 
of entertainment at reasonable prices. 

It was then decided that no particular 
person or persons should have any large 
financial interest in the plan, so as to avoid 
some of those things which have laid the 
Metropolitan management-and directorate 
open to criticism. : 

Then too, the original plan included a 
season of opera before the Metropolitan 
opened, and after it closed. 

Now, however, that plan seems to have 
been wholly changed and we see several 


Evidently 
this town” 
loose again. 


multimillionaires taking large blocks of 
stock. Those interested point out that 
these gentlemen are members of the di- 


rectorate of the Metropolitan most active 
in its affairs, who did not come forward 
until Mr. Hammerstein came into the field. 

They, naturally, draw the conclusion that 
the City Club opera scheme, which, it 
seems, has now been expanded to a con- 
tinuous season of opera of thirty-five 
weeks, has been captured by some of the 
multimillionaires of the Metropolitan in 
order to meet Mr. Hammerstein’s coming 
competition 

Possibly there may be some truth in this 
view of the case, though personally I am 
inclined to think that the directorate of the 
Metropolitan is relying on its attorneys to 
stop Mr. Hammerstein, under the contract 
he made with it when he received a large 
sum of money to quit the operatic field for 
ten years. 

And I am the more inclined to believe 
this, for the reason that among those who 
have taken large blocks of stock of the 
City Club scheme are Otto H. Kahn and 
Clarence Mackay, two of the most public- 
spirited men we have in New York, or, in- 
deed, in this country. 

There is scarcely anything of a public 
character, especially connected with music, 
started in which these two men have not 
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quickly shown their disposition to aid in 
every way in their power. While both are 
business men and both are interested in the 
affairs of the Metropolitan Company, | 
think public spirit and a desire to be per- 
sonally connected with a big movement for 
good opera at popular prices has had much 
more to do with influencing their action 
than mere opposition to Mr, Hammerstein 
or desire to protect the interests of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
. = » 

There is a rock ahead with regard to the 
City Club opera scheme which I think it 
will be difficult to sail over successfully, 
and that is the unquestioned general unpop- 
ularity of the Century Theater. From the 
very opening this house has not been a 
favorite with the amusement-loving public. 

Whether the fact that it was originally 
intended to be the particular home of the 
very wealthy, whether the illiberal attitude 
to the press of the management at the 
start, or whether the particular location 
of the place was the cause, or whether all 
three combined—with the undoubted bad 
acoustics of the house to make the place un- 
popular—is more than I can say. But the 
fact remains that the house, with some ex- 
ceptions, has been a hoodoo; so much so, 
indeed, that Liebler & Co., who leased it 
some time ago and have brought out im- 
portant productions there, have just an- 
nounced their retirement from the field and 
their purpose to abandon the lease, coupled 
with the admission that while they have 
had some success they have not found it 
profitable to continue in the producing field 
at the Century Theater. 

Whether the City Club opera scheme will 
be broad enough and attractive enough to 
draw the public to the Century Theater is 
a problem still to be solved. 

* * x 

Recent reports from Chicago, supple- 
mented by the interviews with Andreas 
Dippel, show that the forecast of his posi- 
tion which I ventured upon last week was 
well founded. As I said then, Mr. Dippel 
will be, in the future, a strong, independent 
factor in the musical field who will be 
concerned with the giving of light operas, 
for which he holds the American rights for 


several successful ones. He will also ex- 
ploit certain artists. 
Since then we have the news that Mr. 


Dippel has received a large sum from tne 
Chicago Opera Company, very much in the 
manner that Mr. Hammerstein did, to quit 
the operatic field for the next three years. 

We also know that Philadelphia will have 
opera, partly supplied from Chicago and 
partly supplied by the Metropolitan com- 


pany. We also know that the Chicago com- 
pany will give the usual performances 


which have been given on Tuesday nights 
at the Metropolitan, 

There is considerable interest as tc 
whether Signor Campanini, who has taken 
Mr. Dippel’s place with the Chicago com- 
pany, will be able to make good. This 
rises from the knowledge that while Mr. 
Campanini has shown himself to be a most 
capable conductor, he is, like all conductors 
of experience and ability, very emotional, 
much given to sudden outbursts of temper, 
which do not mean, perhaps, more than in- 
terest in his work, but at the same time are 
liable to be very irritating to artists, espe- 
Meially those who have already an established 
‘feputation. 

It is one thing to rail at an orchestra, 
where the individual player cannot easily 
defend himself, but it is another to rail at 
a prima donna, who considers that she be- 
longs to a sphere wholly above everything 
else operatic. 


There was a report that while in New 
York Mr. Campanini had made up with 
\ime. Tetrazzini, whose sister, you know, 


he married. There has been a long-stand- 
ing feud between them: but I do not think 
this has come to pass, for the simple reason 
that Mme. Tetrazzini has not been engaged 
for the Chicago season. 


* 4 * 


Signor Campanini’s advancement to the 
position of director of the Chicago com 
pany forced his resignation from the posi- 
tior of conductor at the Covent Garden 
Opera, London, for which he had been en 
gaged. This has resulted in giving Signor 
Polacco, who made such a favorable im- 


pression this season in New York, an op- 
portunity to succeed him. 

Signor Polacco will undoubtedly become 
a great favorite with the opera-goers in 
London, for he adds, to unquestioned talent 
and large experience, a gracious personal- 
ity, so that he is sure to make many friends, 
particularly in high social circles and alsa 
with the press. 

All this will unquestionably strengthen 
his position in New York next season. 

* * 

It was, to me, a cause of considerable 
amusement to learn that at the recent con- 
vention of delegates of the Federation of 
Musical Clubs, which was held in Chicago, 
after Mme, Ziegler, the New York dele- 
gate, had read some excerpts from the 
memorable interview with your editor 
which appeared in the New York Times in 
March, one of the Southern delegates 
arose and said that she was surprised that 
Mr. Freund’s name had been so prom- 
inently mentioned, considering that he had 
stated in his paper that “the only folk 
songs America could lay claim to were ne- 
gro melodies and the only really original 
compositions the Turkey Trot.” 

Now, considering that your editor began 
forty years ago to stand for a national 
spirit in music, to insist that there was 
such a thing as American music and an 
American composer, considering that a few 
years ago he published a series ot articles 
in which it was shown that there were 
over sixty women composers of standing 
in this country whose compositions were of 
a superior character, and had found more 
than a fair sale, and considering, also, that 
the whole course of your paper, as your 
readers know, has been one persistent plea 
for the recognition of American talent, 
anc finally, considering that it was the only 
paper that has persistently exploited and 
supported the Federation of Musical Clubs 

the charge of this Southern delegate is 
too ridiculous, really, for serious consid- 
eration, and | only allude to it because | 
am informed that it was made, not from 
personal knowledge, but at the instance of 
a certain personage connected with an al- 
leged musical sheet in the Windy City. 

Kk x 

The press agent has developed a new 
idea. Evidently he has concluded that 
booming a singer by means of lost jewelry, 
an elopement or an abduction, a_ rescue 
from drowning, the loss of a pet poodle 
or pet parrot, or a fracas with an “affinity” 
in a cabaret, have all seen their day, and 
that something new is required. 

So a fair Russian prima donna has lately 
been boomed in the daily press in connec 
tion with her appearance with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra at the karm Colony 


on Staten Island, where there are some 
thousand inmates. The suggestion was 
made that each of the thousand inmates 


pluck a hundred violets so as to make one 
hundred thousand flowers for presentation 
to the lady. 

The idea is certainly novel, poetic and 
fragrant! 

* * x 

The following announcement which was 
recently made from the pulpit of the Jef- 
ferson Avenue Presbyterian Church in De 
troit has been sent to me. It was as follows: 

“VESPER Service, At the 4 o'clock ser- 
vice to-day Reginald Werrenath, the noted 


baritone soloist of New York, will sing. 
Werrenath is one of the leading concert 
artists in the United States. Do not fail 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
hear him. The Pastor will speak on the 
subject, ‘The Great Man Humbleth [lim 
self.’ ” 


7 + 
Leo Slezak, the giant 
a fine presence and a 


We all knew that 


Bohemian tenor, had 


fine voice; but we did not know that he 
had ready wit. It seems that not long ago 
somebody told Slezak the ancient story 


that “a tenor is not a voice; it is a disease.” 

\ smile of appreciation slowly and quietly 
spread over Slezak’s face. Hesitating a 
moment, he said, half apologetically : 

“Eet iss a verry nice disease!” 

This, however, is not quite as apt as the 
remark that Jean de Reszke is said to have 
once made to a baritone who was known 
to have difficulty with his upper notes, and 
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who made the same insinuation to the ef- 
fect that a tenor was a disease. 

De Reszke promptly replied: 

“I wish you could catch it!” 

* * * 

Baltimore has had a big fire; then it had 
the Democratic convention, and now, with 
the thermometer up in the nineties, the 
church choirs have broken loose. The 
pastor of the Bethany Methodist Church 
had to apply to the police to protect the 
church against a thunderous male singer 
who, he says, drowned out the rest of the 
choir and refused to be suppressed. The 
chief of police promised protection, with 
the result that all the choir was scared 
away, except the strenuous basso and one 
girl soprano. The girl held her place be- 
cause, she said, that no woman was fit to 
sing in a church or on the stage who could 
not easily be heard over any basso born. 

At St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Baltimore, it seems, the choir 
went on strike as a protest against the dis- 
charge of four of the members. 

These four members, however, avenged 
themselves by occupying rear seats in the 
church and making faces at the volunteers 
who had taken their places. 

Afterward they had a row with the or- 
ganist, to show the sweet influence of re- 
ligious music on those who go to church. 

It has always seemed to me a curious 
thing that the average church choir, which 
should be disposed to meekness, to patience 
and brotherly and sisterly love, is generally 
torn up with hatred, malice and all unchar- 
itableness. 

So, at least, thinks 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Culp’s “Lieder Abend” 
Seattle Concert Series 


Julia Ends 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 26.—Julia Culp, 
the Dutch mezzo-soprano, was heard in re- 
cital Tuesday evening, the event closing the 
concert series of Frank H. Jones. A 
“Lieder-abend” in Seattle is a rarity and 
for that reason the memory of Mme. Culp’s 
recital will linger long. Mme. Culp opened 
her program with a group of Schumann 
songs, among which the “Ave Maria,” 
“Standchen” and “Du bist die Ruh” were 
distinct favorites. So exquisitely did Mme. 
Culp render Liszt’s “Angiolin del bionde 
crin” that her listeners were only satisfied 
when the artist had repeated the song. The 


wonderful quality of the singer’s mezzo- 
voce and her consummate skill in phrasing 
combine in making her an artist of rare 
attainment. The program also included a 
group of Brahms songs, including the fa- 
miliar “Wiegenlied” and “Standchen,” as 
well as songs by Loewe, Beethoven, Pur- 
cell, Lully and Tschaikowsky Coenraad 
Bos accompanied the artist and proved most 
efficient in an art that he has made uniquely 
his own. eA 


16, PIANISTS AT ONCE 








Novel Performance of “Semiramide” 
Astonishes San Francisco Audience 


San Francisco, May 1.—The Scottish 
Rite Hall was crowded with 2000 persons 
Thursday evening to hear the advanced 
pupils of George Kriger, the eminent 
pianist and instructor. The novel feature 
was the artistic ensemble of sixteen 
pianists who, for the first time in the 
West, gave an example of playing the 
overture from “Semiramide” by Rossini, 
as arranged by Carl Czerny for thirty-two 
hands. The performance was astonishing 
in its novelty and each performer memor- 
ized and played with remarkable precision, 
winning unstinted applause for the 
achievement. 

Among the soloists of the evening Myrtle 
Claire Donnelly deserves special mention. 
She played with remarkable fineness of 
feeling and shading the F Minor Noc- 
turne by Chopin, the “Rondo Capriccioso” 
by Mendelsohn, “A la bien Aimée,” by 
Schiitt, and with Mr. Kriiger at the sec- 
ond piano, the “Danse Macabre” Saint- 
Saéns. Florence Mason gave musicianly 
interpretations of three solos by Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein and Liszt. Eva Mehegan 
and Flora Gabriel played two compositions 
by Chaminade and Anna Lich and Flo- 
rence Krug showed good training in their 
solos. Eva Salter contributed several 
vocal numbers with good taste and Au- 
drey Beer played the difficult Hungarian 
Rhapsodie No. 2, by Liszt. 





New President for Springfield (Mass.) 
Symphony Orchestra 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 5.—Mrs. Enos 
Smith, who suggested several weeks ago 
that she should retire this year from her 
office as president of the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra, last week resigned in 
favor of Ernest N. Bagg, who was chosen 
unanimously by the association as her siic- 
cessor. Mrs. Smith has been an active and 
ambitious leader during her work with the 
organization. The membership has_in- 
creased greatly within the last two years. 


W. E. C. 


NEW MEZZO SOPRANO 
FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


Lillian Eubank, a Southern Girl, Gets 
Position Despite Lack of Experience 
in Opera 





Lillian Eubank, a young mezzo soprano 
from the South, who has done concert 
work in the East and South the last two 











—Photo by Mishkin. 


Lillian Eubank, Mezzo-Soprano, Who 
Has Just Been Engaged for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


or three years, has just been engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
coming season. Though this will be her 
first appearance in operatic work, Miss 
Eubank has been assigned such roles as 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” Fricka in “Die 
Walkure,” Laura in “La Gioconda,” Am- 
neris in “Aida” and Marina in “Boris Go- 
dounoff,” besides other parts of importance. 

Aside from her concert experience Miss 





Eubank enters on her operatic care 
trained by such masters of opera as Alfr: 
Giraudet, Mme. Milka Ternina, Mme. \y. 
Niessen-Stone and Fernando Tanara. H; 
vocal training, aside from this, was o| 
tained under Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Toe 
and at the Institute of Musical Art in Ne, 
York. 

Miss Eubank will continue her conce: 
work and will make a Southern tour befor 
and after the Metropolitan season ne) 
year. At present she is filling a numbx 
of engagements in the East in concert lx 
fore beginning her Summer vacation an 
her further operatic preparation. 


‘‘QUO VADIS” WELL SUNG 








Difficulties of Oratorio Splendidly Over 
come by Indianapolis Chorus 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 25.—The most pre 
tentious oratorio production ever under 
taken by a local organization was pre 
sented at the German House for thei 
members only by their singing society, th 
Musikverein, and on Tuesday night for th 
public at the Murat Theater, with ful 
orchestra, under the direction of Alex 
ander Ernestinoff. There were four sol 
voices, Mme. Adele Krueger, soprano, an 
Max Salzinger, baritone, both of Nev 
York, and Franklin N. Taylor, basso; D. 
Wite Talbert and Edwin Booth, baritones. 
the three last mentioned of Indianapolis. 

The composition, “Quo Vadis,” by Felis 
Nowowiejski, is not attempted by many 
such organizations, as it has one of th 
most difficult of oratorio scores. In itsel! 
it is a magnificent thing, and at the hand 
of this able conductor it received the mos 
intelligent interpretation possible. Th: 
chorus did exceedingly fine work. 

Mme. Krueger sang the part of th: 
Christian Maiden with splendid poise and 
the part stood out very strongly agains 
the heavy orchestration and chorus. Mr 
Salzinger made a decided impression as a 
most artistic singer and sang his role with 
only four days’ notice. Franklin Taylor is 
a favorite here, and though the part which 
fell to his lot was not very “singable,” 
he made the most of it. The orchestra 
did its work in a splendid manner. Ther: 
was tremendous applause after each scene 
and Conductor Ernestinoff was acclaime«| 
with utmost zeal for his achievement. 


mm. k.. 1. 





“La Casta Susanna” Revived 


Jean Gilbert’s “La Casta Susanna” was 
revived at the Century Theater, New York, 
last Monday night by the Angelini-Battini 
company of Milan. There was more em- 
phasis placed upon the comedy than upon 
the musical side of the opera. 
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LILLIAN BLAUVEL 


After three years of splendid European successes, that culminated last Spring in a sensational triumph when she appeared as stellar attraction of England’s great Norwich 
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Press Echos of Toronto Festival 
TORONTO EVENING STAR 


Though hurried from New York to Toronto, the great 
prima donna was as much at ease and as superb in 
voice as if she had been resting a week in the city. 
Fortunately too She first essayed the beautiful “Jewel 

rom ‘Faust,’’ and completely captivated the 
audience with the lyric melodiousness of her voice and 
the dramatic 


nuances of this tender song. 
liantly, Mme. 
pure tone and flexibility in the ‘‘Bolero’’ from Verdi’s 
Sicilian Vespers. She received insistent encores. 


TORONTO WORLD 


Mme. Blauvelt’s superb voice and exquisite vocaliza- 

tion carried her into immediate favor. 
tion was the well-known “Jewel Song” of Marguerite 
from Gounod’s “Faust,’’ rendered with a charm and 
brilliancy that held the audience captive. In the second 
part Mme. Blauvelt sang the ‘‘Bolero’”’ from Verdi’s 
Sicilian Vespers,”’ and again exhibited incomparable 
flexibility and purity of tone. 


TORONTO GLOBE 


At the Evening Concert which was attended by an 
audience of almost five thousand people the star vocal- 
ist was Mme. 


with beauty of tone and surety of technique. The 
Jewel Song’’ was rendered with captivating lightness 
and ease, and the Verdi “Bolero” was brilliant in beth 
tone and technique. 
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Lillian Blauvelt. Mme. Blauvelt sang 
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| Arthur Nikisch’s Wife Provides Music for Daniel in the Lions’ Den 

—Another Turn of the Wheel Makes Charpentier’s “‘Julien” a 
Paris Certainty for This Season, After All —Lilli Lehmann Plans 
A Mozart Festival in Salzburg for 1914—-Holland to Have a 
National Opera—What the Pianists Are Doing 








OR the second time Arthur Nikisch’s 
wife, Amelie Nikisch, is to come be- 
for the world asa composer next sea- 
son. Her operetta, “Meine Tante, deine 
Tante,” was first produced in Dresden. 
Her new work, described as a burlesque 
opera, is entitled “Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den” and will have its premiére at the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera. The text, 
which is from the pen of Ernst von Wol- 
zogen, concerns the familiar biblical story 
but is said to treat it in a spirit of witty 
burlesque in placing in juxtaposition the 
early Babylonian civilization with modern 
conditions. 


* %* 


FTER a bewildering alternation of 
affirmatives and negatives, equally 
positive, it is now announced that Gustave 
Charpentier’s “Julien,” the sequel to 
“Louise,” will have its premiére this sea- 
son, after all. Director Albert Carré 
wished to hold it back for the opening of 
next season, according to Le Courier Mu- 
sical, but the composer had different views 
and his insistence, it appears, has carried 
the day. ; 
As for Claude Debussy, all three of 
Paris’s leading opera houses are assured 
new works from the composer of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” and it is probable that all 
three will have to possess their souls in 


patience for some time yet to come. To 
the Opéra he has promised “Crimen 
Amoris,” to the Opéra Comique “The 


Devil in the Belfry’ and “The Fall of the 
House of Usher” and to the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées his “Orphée.” As he also 
has a “Tristan” on hand, to say nothing 
of a ballet or two, symphonic morceaux 
and embryonic pianoforte compositions, 
Debussy_can hardly be accused of a lack 
of fertility, even though there may be 
those who criticize the leisurely rate of 
progress he adopts in his work. In- 
cidentally, while showing how Gluck 
should have composed an “Orpheus” and 
how Wagner might have set Tristan’s 
troublous romance to music, why not take 
“Salomé” in hand, too, and thus throw 
down the glove to the Richard of to-day 
in live earnest? 


* * * 


HEN Mary Garden reports for duty 
at the Paris Opéra her first “assign- 
ment” will be to take her Salomé costume 
out of her handbag and begin a series of 
appearances in the Strauss music drama 
that invariably draws a full house when 
the Scottish-American Salomé is in Paris. 
This year Parisians are to see Charles 
Dalmorés in the role of Herod for the 
first time, instead of Lucien Muratore, 
who has had the part in almost all the 
previous performances. 
Henri Février’s “Monna Vanna,” too, 
will be revived for Miss Garden, with 
Vanni Marcoux as Guido, while, in view 
of the assiduous rehearsals that have been 
held for weeks past, the Paris premiére ot 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” will scarcely be long delayed. 
With Miss Garden, Charles Dalmorés and 
Vanni Marcoux will appear Lucy Arbell, 
who has been identified more especially 
with Massenet operas latterly. 
Paris seems just to have : 
Amedeo Bassi. He sang there a tew 
years ago in Giordano’s “Siberia” in the 
course of an Italian season at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, arranged by the publish- 
ing house of Sonzogno, but what success 
he may have had at that time did not in 
the least adumbrate his recent conquest 
of the Paris public. His voice, style and 
taste alike received critical commendation, 
and so profitable was the interest aroused 
by his singing of the Duke in “Rigoletto 
at the Opéra that the directors induced 
him to stay over for three extra appear- 
ances in “Aida,” with Maria Kousnietzoft. 
Two erstwhile Boston stars, traveling 
north from a Monte Carlo engagement, 
followed Bassi at the Opéra as “guests 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” which is always kept 


discovered 





near at hand, more especially when a 
Maurice Renaud is accessible, was dusted 
off this time for the special benefit of 
Georges Baklanoff and Lydia Lipkowska, 
who had aroused Monte Carlo enthusiasm 
with their Hamlet and Ophelia. 

Our Mary’s chief rival in the interest of 


Paris opera-goers this Spring will be 
Richard Wagner. MM. Messager and 
Broussan have promised the complete 


Tetralogy, with Félia Litvinne, a seldom- 
heard guest at the Opéra in these latter 


riots in sonatas. In fact, he is at his best 
in his most severe programs. He is espe- 
cially fond of all-Beethoven recitals, but 
he compromised the other day in London 
by limiting the Beethoven part of his pro- 
gram to only three sonatas and the “An- 
dante Favori,’ and then proceeding to 
Chopin’s Sonata in B-flat minor, the Ber- 
ceuse, the Impromptu in F sharp and the 
Polonaise in A flat. 

A young pianist who may as well re- 
main nameless, since he is not known here 
anyway, recently offered a program in 
London that would make a special course 
in program architecture seem a highly de- 
sirable feature of the student’s education. 
He began with a Fantasia by Liszt and 
ended with Beethoven’s “Moonlight” So- 
nata, after working up to it through De- 
bussy, Ravel, Chabrier and, finally, Cho- 
pin. 

The early Sonata in D, op. 28, is the 
Beethoven sonata having the latest vogue 
among concert pianists, to judge by a 
perusal of the programs London is hear- 
ing just now. 



































The Choir of the Sistine Chapel, Rome, with, in the Center Foreground of the 
Picture, Don Perosi, the Conductor 


days, as Briinnhilde; “Tristan et Isolde,” 
with Paul Franz as 7ristan for the first 
time; and “Les maitres chanteurs,” with 
Maurice Renaud as Beckmesser, as in the 
early part of the season. 

Should Wagner, as he is sung in Paris, 
prove a more powerful magnet than Mary, 
that lady may feel there is nothing for it 
but to take the plunge without further ado 
and carry out her veiled threat of long ago 
to sing Isolde. 


Meanwhile the Opéra directors feed 
their patrons’ sanguine expectations with 
promises of four novelties yet to come 


during 1913. They are Alfred Bachelet’s 
“Scénio,” Salvagre’s “La Belle Imperia,” 
Gabriel Dupont’s “Antar”’ and Claude De- 
bussy’s “Crimen Amoris.” And all the 
while the preliminary rehearsals of “Par- 
sifal” also enter into the day’s work. 


a i 


ORMIDABLE are the self-appointed 
tasks of the latter-day pianist. Fer- 
cuccio Busoni recently began a comprehen- 
sive cycle of eight recital programs in 
Milan, while the admired French pianist 
Edouard Risler has just completed his se- 
ries of eight recitals in Lyons, in the 
course of which he exhausted the entire 
Well-Tempered Clavichord of Bach—to 
say nothing of its probable effect upon the 
listeners—and played also the ten last Bee- 
thoven sonatas, in addition to many works 
of the romantic and modern schools, in- 
cluding Liszt’s B Minor Sonata. 

Such large doses of pianistic “stunts” 
are of rather doubtful advisability, though 
a music-loving public that is not surfeited 
with good concerts may be able to enjoy 
and digest them to the last drop. 

Harold Bauer’s recital program in Lon- 
don this week is not of the austere nature of 
one he gave there a few months ago, which 
consisted of three Bach preludes and 
fugues and three Beethoven sonatas ar- 
ranged alternately. He is playing numbers 
three and four of Granados’ “Goyescas” 
and Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” in 
addition to Beethoven’s F-sharp major 
Sonata, Schumann’s “Carnaval” and a 
Brahms group. 

Frederick Lamond is a pianist who fairly 


OLLAND now seems to be rapidly ap- 
proaching the fulfilment of long- 
discussed plans for a National Opera. The 
company is to consist exclusively of native 
material, with an orchestra of 54 musicians 
and a chorus of 80. Joseph M. Orelio is 
to be the director. 

The headquarters will be in Amsterdam, 
where performances are to be given three 
times a week, while The Hague will have 
one performance a week and Rotterdam, 
too, will get occasional visits. According 
to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, the di- 
rector must guarantee to produce one op- 


era by a native Dutch composer every 
year. The first production that will be 
made will be Wagner’s “Meistersinger” in 


the Dutch language. 


* * + 
JECULIAR interest attached to the 
London Music Club’s concert last 
Sunday in celebration of the Wagner 


centenary. A performance of the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” was given under Arthur Nik 
isch’s baton, but by an orchestra of only 
seventeen players, that being the exact 
strength of the little band which gave it 
its first performance at Wagner’s villa at 
Triebschen, on Lake Lucerne, in 1871. One 
similar performance has_ been 
London heretofore. 


This club’s next meeting, on June |, 
will take the form of a reception to Ca 
mille Saint-Saéns’ arriving there for his 
jubilee visit to London. The _ veteran 
Frenchman, having finished his oratorio, 
“The Promised Land,” for the next 


Gloucester Festival, is now in Paris again, 
polishing up his pianoforte technic with a 
view to playing one of his beloved Mozart 
concertos and his own “Africa” at the gala 
concert to be given in his honor in Lon- 
don. He is anxious that it be clearly un- 
derstood, by the way, that he was only 
two-and-a-half years old, and not three, 
when he began his musical career by tak 
ing his first pianoforte lesson. 
* + 
HEN Morgan Kingston over 
to join the Chicago Opera Company 
will be no stranger to 
least, as he made a 


comes 


in November he 
Luisa Tetrazzini, at 


given in 


concert tour of the British 
Isles with the Florentine soprano three 
years ago. This followed his London dé- 
but at a National Sunday League concert. 
lle has sung at Covent Garden, though not 
yet during one of the “grand” seasons, and 
he has made a reputation for himself at 
The Hague. 

The new English tenor is said to sing 
with equal facility in English, German, 
l‘rench or Italian, though his experiences 
in opera have had to do principally with 
German roles. He is the son of an English 
father and a half-Welsh, half-Irish mother. 

x * x 

LTHOUGH there will be no Mozart 
festival in Salzburg this year, Lilli 
Lehmann, the “angel” of Mozarteum, is 
already preparing for the cpera festival 
she has decided upon for the Summer of 
1914. She has written to Andreas de Seg- 
urola, inviting him to sing Leporello again, 
as he did at the last Mozart Festival she 
had three years ago. M. de Segurola has 

accepted the invitation. 

It is safe to predict that Frau Lilli will 
again avail herself of Geraldine Farrar’s 
services. It has been said that she has 
never quite forgiven her distinguished pu- 
pil for signing her contract with Heinrich 
Conried for the Metropolitan without con- 
sulting her. 


five weeks’ 


* * ok 
OVENT GARDEN’S first novelty of 
the season may have been but a half- 

way success, but it served to introduce to 
London a young composer who has suc- 
ceeded in making himself talked about in 
Germany’s most select music, circles with 
this very work. “Oberst Chabert,” other- 
wise “Colonel Chabert,” has been heard in 
many German cities since its Frankfort- 
on-Main premiére in January of last year. 
The composer, Hermann Wolfgang von 
Waltershausen, has just entered his thir- 
ties, having been born in 1882, the son of 


the well-known professor of National 
Economy at Strassburg. Young von 
Waltershausen has not restricted himself 


to music; he is said to be a Jittérateur of 
decided power, as is shown in a festival 
play of his, “Abschiedsymphonie,” which, 
despite its name, is not a musical work; 
he has written, too, a comedy in verse and 
the London Daily Telegraph is further 
authority for the statement that he has 
made a fine translation of a great part of 
Horace. He studied at the University of 
Munich and with Ludwig Thuille, com- 
poser of a Metropolitan novelty of last 


year, “Lobetanz.” 

“Oberst Chabert” is based on Balzac’s 
“La Comtesse a deux maris.”’ but von 
Waltershausen, who is his own librettist. 
has not adhered strictly to the Balzac 
story. Balzac creates in Rosine a woman 
in love with herself alone and her own 


ambitions, and not with her husband Cha- 
bert. lis return after his supposed death 
means to her the loss of his money which 
she has enjoyed in her pseudo-widowhood, 
which was of much more importance than 
the loss of Ferraud, who had supplanted 
Chabert. Von Waltershausen strikes a 
deeper note altogether in showing Rosin 
deeply devoted to Ferraud. Moreover, the 
composer’s climax is entirely different 
from Balzac’s: in point of fact, the latter 
arranges no climax at all, for in his tale 
Colonel Chabert lives on after his return 
as a kind of harmless lunatic, while in the 
opera both he and Rosine violent 
deaths. 


; 
qe 


xk ok x 
TILL another attempt is to be made to 
provide “Faust” with ade- 
quate music, and this time it is none other 


Ci vethe’s 


than Richard Strauss himself that is to 
take it in hand. Felix Weingartner was 
the last to compose special music for a 
Berlin revival of both parts of Goethe’s 
immortal tragedy. Strauss has agreed to 
undertake it for a monumental new pro 


duction of “Faust,” both parts, that Max 
Reinhardt is projecting as one of the first 


attractions at his new “Theater of the 
000,” into which the old Circus Schu 
mann in Berlin has been transformed 


Reinhardt is making plans for sixty pet 
formances next Winter of classical dramas 
and medizval mysteries. 


+ * - 

Debs the coming Summer London’s 

Olympia, which has been the scene 
of many displays illustrative of the prog- 
ress of arts and industries, will house a 
review of the advance that has been made 
in British musical instruments \ con- 
spicuous feature of the exhibition is to be 


a pageant of British music which will show 
how the art has developed from early 
times to the present-day. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Her Success in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with the Columbia Uni- 


versity Festival Chorus. 


New York Tribune—Miss Grace 
Kerns is the possessor of a bright, 
pure, flexible soprano voice. 

New York Evening Mail—Miss 
Kerns is new in the field and she 
is young, but she sang with under- 
standing, with directness and in a 
voice of unusual beauty, clear in 
the upper range and sympathetic 
throughout. 

New York Evening Post—Miss 
Grace Kerns has a beautiful voice, 
ull, clear, and well produced. 


Management: 
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[Continued from page 11] 

Though it may hardly range in scope 
from a chorus of the early natives to the 
latest ragtime ditty it will be a compre- 
hensive affair. “Such a pageant suggests 
the pathos of the ‘Episode’ that shall re- 
veal the whereabouts of the lost voice of 
a passée soprano or the last days of that 
suburban piano which has finished the 
‘Battle of Prague,” notes the Daily 
Sketch, which thinks that the display of 
musical instruments should prove that 
Britain, popularly labeled an  unmusical 
nation, is really capable of making a good 
deal of noise in the musical world. 

The passing reference to ragtime serves 
to remind that the London 7/1imes has been 
defending that supposedly characteris- 
tically American form of musical “art.” 
Objections are partly accounted for, says 
the writer, by the fact that many of the 
best and most popular ragtime tunes are 
associated with certain repulsive dances. 
“But this connection is accidental. There 
is surely nothing unhealthy or lascivious 
in the music itself—indeed its very vigor 


and rhythm must have a stimulating ef- 
fect upon the popular musical mind. The 
sloppy, rhythmless amateur, the inefficient 
soprano who cannot leave her high notes 
will-be hard put to it to make anything 
of ragtime. They must set their house in 
order before it will have anything to say 
to them.” 
* * ok eo 


OWHERE is Franz von Vecsey more 
popular than in Italy. This young 
Hungarian violinist, who made a Wunder- 
kind sensation in Berlin as an eleven- -year- 
old, only to encounter a formidable rival 
a few months later in Mischa Elman, who 
could boast temperamental advantages not 
to be accounted for by his two years’ su- 
periority in age, is always sure of enthusi- 
astic audiences when he visits the boot- 
shaped country. On the occasion of a re- 
cent appearance as soloist at an Augus- 
teum concert in Rome, von Vecsey was 
decorated by Italy’s King with the cross 
of an officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown. i. ku Se 





A THREE-CORNERED RECITAL 


Australian Contralto Heard with Violin- 
ist Pilzer and Pianist Stojowski 


A three-cornered recital took place at 
A£olian Hall, New York, April 29. Vocal, 
violin and piano solos succeeded each other 
rapidly enough to prevent any one kind 
from palling. The artists in this triangular 
affair were Sylvia Blackston, a contralto 
from Australia, Maximilian Pilzer, the ca- 
pable young American violinist, and Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, pianist. 

Miss Blackston is young and small and 
her voice is not very much larger than the 
body it dwells in. It is not a bad voice as 
such, but much of its natural charm has 
been invalidated through very imperfect 
usage. With a better method of production 
Miss Blackston’s tones -might yet acquire 
the roundness, color, evenness and reson- 
ance which they now lack. In matters of 
style and interpretation she has also things 
to learn. Her numbers included an aria 
from “Orfeo,” and songs by Beethoven, 
Giordani, Schubert, Brahms, Marion Bauer 
and German. She was warmly applauded 
and received many flowers. 

Mr. Pilzer played a “Caprice Valse” of 
his own—a sort of Viennese waltz flavored 
here and there with Parisian harmonies 
of the latest fashion—Wieniawski’s “Ro- 
mance” and Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque.” 
He was in his best form and in the Sara- 
sate number overcame the technical ob- 
stacles with a brilliant show of virtuosity. 
Mr. Stojowski was heard in Chopin’s G 


Minor Ballade, and his own ingenious 
“Variations on a Cracovian Theme,” while 
as an encore he added Schubert’s F Minor 


“Moment Musical.” The “Variations’ 
were done with rare clarity in the intricate 
e work, with tonal beauty and much 
dexterity, while the Chopin enjoyed a mov- 
ingly poetic interpretation. re. F. P, 


passag 





Florence Austin Completes Her Second 
Tour of the South 


Florence Austin, the American violinist, 
has just completed her second tour of the 
South under the direction of O. B. Babcock, 
of Minneapolis. Her first tour was through 
Oklahoma and Kansas, and this trip was 
devoted entirely to Texas, where she spent 
two weeks, A number of these concerts 
were given at schools and colleges, where 
return engagements were booked for next 
year. Miss Austin played, on this tour, 
programs containing several of the master- 
pieces of violin literature, namely, the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, the Wieniawski Con- 
certo, the Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” and 
shorter compositions by Handel, Chopin, 
etc. In all of her appearances she was re- 
ceived with cordiality, a significant fact 
since she followed other noted artists, such 
as David Bispham, Gadski, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, and Maud Powell. Her tone and 
technic were much admired. She was ably 
accompanied by Mme. Hallby-Merson. 





St. Louis Club to Hear Matzenauer in 
Song Recital 

Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the noted 

contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, has 

been engaged by the Morning Choral Club 

of St. Louis, for a song recital on Novem- 


STOJOWSKI PUPILS HEARD 


Von Ende Recital Testifies to Careful 
Training of Young Pianists 


As one of a series of Spring programs 
hy advanced pupils of the various members 
of the von Ende School faculty, Sigismond 
Stojowski presented several of his gifted 
pupils in a piano recital at this New York 
institution on April 30. There was a goodly 
attendance and such evident appreciation as 
to indicate not only that Mr. Stojowski has 
a group of pupils quite above the average 
in talent, but that he has worked wonders 
in imparting to them much of his own 
pianistic skill and interpretative insight. 

Marguerite Bailké showed the well nur- 
tured maturity of the attainments in the 
Chopin E Major Nocturne, and Donald 
Jonson gave a remarkable exhibition of his 
ability in the Albeniz “Seguidilla” and “Des 
Abends,” by Schumann, Chopin’s F Sharp 
Major Impromptu and B Flat Minor 
Scherzo were presented with good taste by 
Alma C. Bennett, while Bola Marcin gave 
an effective performance of the Schumann- 
Liszt “Friihlingsnacht” and the Brahms E 
Minor Rhapsody. Rose H. Beck received a 
floral tribute for her playing of the Raft 
“Fileuse” and a Mendelssohn Prelude. 
Similarly meritorious were the artistic 
Schumann “Papillons”’ of Mrs. Edmonds 
I. Putney; Mable Borg pleasing in two 
Chopin pieces; Felix Fraser’s excellent 
playing of Chopin’s B Major Prelude and 
the E Major Novelette of Schumann; Elsie 
Wiswell’s facile delivery of the Paderewski 
Variations and Fugue in E Minor, and Etta 
Colin’s skillful presentation of Franck’s 
Choral, Prelude and Fugue. 





Mme. Hudson-Alexander Soloist in 


Flood Benefit Concert 


A benefit for the Ohio flood sufferers, 
under the auspices of the National Society 
of Ohio Women, was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on April 28, with the 
following soloists: Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander, the soprano; Helen Joy Masters, a 
contralto, and J. Charles Kunz, an Ohio 
pianist. Mr. Kunz, who came all the way 
from Toledo to play at this concert, offered 
three preludes of Paul Corder and found 
a receptive audience. In Debussy and Cho- 
pin numbers he showed poetic feeling and 
delicacy. 

Mme. Alexander’s offerings were two 
songs by Rogers: “Love Me” and “Love 
Me in June,” Parker’s “The Lark,” Hen- 
schel’s “Spring Song,” “The Swallows,” by 
White, and “The Fairy Pipers” by Brewer. 
She was in excellent voice and sang with 
good tone and refinement. She had many 
recalls, finally adding two extras. This was 
said to be Miss Masters’s first public per 
formance, and she showed an amount of 
composure seldom met with in débutantes, 
singing with an ease that was commendable. 


J. T. M. 





No Argument There 


Maud Powell, like other artists who travel 
much, has had amusing experiences, says 
the New York Evening Post. One even- 
ing, after eating dinner in a Texas hotel. 
she said to the elevator boy who took her 
up: “This is the worst hotel I have ever 
been in.” “Yes, ma’am,” he replied politely ; 
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“Whenever Vicarino sings, it is $7.00 
opera,’’—Harvey Wickham, in San Francisco 
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“Vicarino serves as a model in tone pro- 
duction.’’—Thos. Nunan in San _ Francisco 
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NEW MONTEMEZZI OPERA A SUCCESS 





‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’? Which Metropolitan May Produce Next 
Season, Warmly Applauded at Its Premiére in Milan—Not a 
Distinctively Original Work—-Finely Interpreted by Luisa Villani, 
Ferrari-Fontana, Galeffi, De Angelis and Conductor Serafin 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Via San Maria Fulcorina, 
Milan, April 14, 1913. 


L ypanerery of no small dimensions at- 
tended the first performance on any 
tage of Italo Montemezzi’s opera, “L’A- 
nore dei Tre Re,” at La Scala, Friday 
vening, April 11. This is one of the new 
yperas which, it is likely, will be heard 
1ext season in New York at the Metro- 
olitan Opera House. 

There was a highly critical and exacting 
iudience assembled at the Scala, and for 
that reason Montemezzi’s success was the 
more impressive. The interest of the au- 
dience grew steadily from the opening 
curtain until the end of the second act, 
and though it drooped a little in the third 
act the final catastrophe was followed by 
such spontaneous applause that there could 
be no doubt of the emphasis of the ap- 
proving verdict. 

After the first act the composer and the 
principal interpreters were called five 
times before the curtain, but the complete- 
ness of the victory was evidenced in the 
second act. In this, Manfredo’s song, 
“Suonata e l’ora,” was singled out for ap- 
plause and there was an insinuating love 
duet. The dramatic interest in this act 
grows more and more intense until it cul- 
minates in the murder of Fiora and the 
tragic scene between Manfredo and his 
father... At the curtain the enthusiasm 
passed all ordinary bounds and there were 
seven recalls for the composer and the 
principals. 

In the third act the action is somewhat 
incoherent and unintelligible—too much is 
left to be taken for granted—and nat- 
urally the music is not so effective as in 
the earlier acts. But there is a fine re- 
ligious chorus, and at the end the applause 
again broke out with much warmth. 

The opera cannot be characterized as 
distinctively original or individual. Wag- 
nerian influences are perceptible more than 
Russian or French. But it is composed 
with unusual dramatic understanding, and 
in that respect rises considerably above the 
average of the new operas we have heard 
recently. The libretto, by the librettist, 
Sem Benelli, calls for rapid and vigorous 
action and there must be colorful and pas 
sionate music to do it justice. This Monte- 
mezzi has unquestionably supplied, though 
there is not always smoothness of develop- 
ment. Occasionally the effects are forced 
and in bad taste. 

The composer is not wanting in melodic 
inventiveness. In the first scene of Fiora 
and Avito, beginning with the words 
“Dammi le labbre,” the melody is full of 
grace and voluptuousness, and many sim- 
ilar instances could be given. 

More of such faults as there are in the 
opera are attributable to the poet, Sem 
3enelli, than to the composer. With the 
exception of the blind old Archibaldo, in 
his fierce barbarity and proud and loyal 
spirit, the characters all fall short in 
reality. 

The opera had admirable interpretation 
in every role. Luisa Villani, as Fitora, 
sang with great agility and certainty of 
execution and with warm and_ vibrant 
tones. Her voice has a peculiarly and 
beautifully appealing quality and her enun- 
ciation is impeccable. The tenor, Ferrari 
Fontana, could not have been a _ better 
Avito in the facility of his employment of 
his admirable voice or in the intelligence 
of his dramatic interpretation. Galeffi, a 
baritone of exceptional merit, revealed the 
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richness of his voice in the somewhat in- 
ert part of Manfredo, to which, however, 
he imparted much delicate sentiment. Ar- 
chibaldo is the one tragic figure in the 
drama and the part is most trying. The 
basso, De Angelis, sang it with magnificent 





Luisa Villani, Who Sang the Prima 
Donna Rodle of “Fiora” with Marked 
Success at the Premiére in Milan of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” Mme. Villani 
Has Now Returned to Her Home in 
New York 


vocal vigor, though with somewhat of 
dramatic exaggeration. The rest of the 
artists merited high praise. 

The orchestra played with precision, re- 
finement of expression, variety of effects 
and exquisite shading. The opera is richly 
orchestrated and Conductor Serafin did 
ample justice to all its possibilities. For 
the unfailing taste and artistic feeling 
which he exhibited he was called many 
times before the curtain to share the hon- 
ors with the composer and the singers. 

A. PoNcHIELLI. 





Mme. Villani Returns 
After Milan Successes 





Mme. Luisa Villani, the charming young 
Italian soprano, formerly of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, and who spent the last 
season at Scala, Italy’s leading opera house, 
in Milan, returned on Friday of last week 
to New York. Mme. Villani has a number 
of advantageous offers for the next oper- 
atic season, but has not as yet decided 
which of these she will accept. 

Previous to leaving for Milan she sang 
with Bonci and other notables in the Mexico 
City season, appearing in the leading roles 
in “Aida,” “Madama Butterflv,” “La Bo- 
heme” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Through 


these performances she won the admira- 
tion and friendship of the late President 
Madero, who invited her on several oc- 
casions to sing in his home. 

“Madero was extremely artistic in his 
tastes,” Mme. Villani told a representative 
of Musitcat AMerICA the other day. “In 
fact his mind was so centered on artistic 
matters that he was obliged to suffer in po- 
litical affairs. My engagement at La Scala 
made it necessary for me to leave the com- 
pany before the end of the season, and 
President Madero was good enough to 
come to me and say that he felt as if my 
departure meant the elimination of the ‘real 
head’ of the opera company.” 

Mme. Villani scored a genuine success as 
Madama Butterfly, and in true Mexican 
fashion her many admirers expressed their 
appreciation of her singing and acting in 
this rdle by unharnessing the horses of her 
carriage and pulling her through the streets 
in triumphal procession. 

During the five months she sang in Milan 
she appeared as Elsa in “Lohengrin,” as 
Rosaura in “Donne Curiose,” which was 
given for the first time in Italy on this oc- 
casion, as Micaela in “Carmen” and as 
Fiora in the new opera “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” Her success in the last mentioned 
opera is described in the Milan correspond- 
ence in MusicaL AMERICA this week. 





Carl Flesch and Matzenauer Soloists 
with Cincinnati Orchestra 


Carl Flesch, the noted Hungarian violin- 
ist, will appear at Cincinnati as soloist on 
February 27 and 28, with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor. The orchestra has also engaged 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, the contralto, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company for its 
concerts of April 3 and 4. 





Champion Golfer as Operetta Composer 


An operetta composed by a champion 
golf player was heard on Broadway last 
Tuesday, when “The Forbidden City,” by 
Roy Webb, of New York, was given a sin 
gle benefit performance for the National 
Child Labor Board. Mr. Webb won the 
Garden City golf championship last Spring 
and has captured many other golf 
trophies. He composed the music to sev 


eral Columbia University operettas, for 
which his brother, Kenneth Webb, wrote 
the librettos, but this was his first appeal 
to the general New York public. An inter- 
esting feature of “The Forbidden City” was 
the fact that the principal feminine rdle 
was taken by Gina Campanari, daughter 
of the famous baritone who sang formerly 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Her 
work was much liked and the production 
as a whole was received with favor. 





Royalty Congratulates American Pianist 
in Vienna Concert 


BERLIN, April 18.—Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniemska, the talented young American 
composer-pianist, lately had the distinction 
of playing before an illustrious audience in 
Vienna. The occasion was a charity con- 
cert under the patronage of Princess Mon- 
tenuovo, the other soloists being the famous 
‘cellist, Pablo Casals, and the orchestra 
being led by Oscar Nedbal. After the ren- 
dering of Saint-Saéns’s G Minor Con- 
certo, the young pianist was invited to the 
royal box, where she was presented to their 
Imperial Highnesses, Grand Duke Karl 
Franz Josef, heir to the throne; his wife, 
Grand Duchess Zita, and to other members 
of the royal family, who warmly congrat- 
ulated her. There were present also many 
members of the nobility and representatives 
of the diplomatic corps. ae i a 





Estelle Wentworth in “Ariadne” 


Bertin, April 17.—Estelle Wentworth, 
who sang during the last year in the Hof- 
theater at Dessau with great success, and is 
engaged for the Freiburg Stadttheater for 
the coming years, was suddenly called last 
Monday to sing the role of a Najade in 
Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” at 
the Berlin Royal Opera. She was equally 
well received by public and press. Miss 
Wentworth is a pupil of Frank King Clark 





Song Recital at Nation’s Capital for 
Maggie Teyte 


Maggie Teyte, prima donna soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, will give a 
song recital in Washington, D. C., next De 
cember 9, under the local management of 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 








SPRING-TIME ACTIVITIES OF FEDERATED CLUB 





USICAL societies affiliated with the 
National Federation of Musical 
Clubs report the following programs given 
recently in various parts of the country: 
\n “Ensemble Concert” of the Saturday 
Music Circle of New Orleans took place 
in the Music Hall of the St. Charles Hotel 
on the evening of April 7. There was a 
large and fashionable audience in attend- 
ance. Those who had charge of the pro- 
gram were H. Howard, C. Pinski, Mrs. C. 
Adler, Mrs. B. Blum, Mrs. H. W. Brengle, 
Mrs. H. Haas, Mrs. J. F. Balz, Mrs. T. O. 
\dams. Miss L. Favrot, Miss E. Nieber- 
gall, Miss R. David, Mrs. H. Kaufman, H. 
Wehrman, FE. Leide, Mrs. L. Levy, Miss 
A. Campbell, Miss C. Smith and Miss C. 
Streck. The vocal director is Mrs. F. W. 
Bott, and Miss C. Mayer is instrumental 
director, while James R. Black is accom- 
panist. 

A program made up largely of Amer- 
ican composers’ music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, was given by the Philomel 
Club of Warren, Pa., at the home of Mrs. 
J. C. Russell, on April 16. Mrs. Hawks, 
Mrs. Russell, Mrs. O’Donnell, Miss Knopf, 
all gifted members of the club, presented 
the various numbers. 

On April 23 the Musical Society of 
Queens Borough, Jamaica, N. Y., gave an 
appropriate concert of “Music of Spring.” 
The meeting was under the management 
of Mrs. B. E. Dickhaut, and the following 
program was performed: 

Piano Solo, ‘*To Spring,’ Grieg, Maude D, Col- 
ton; Duett, “The Passage Bird's Farewell,” Hil 


dath, Mrs. H. L. Holt and Mrs. J. Douglas Dick 
son; ‘In May Time,” Oley Speaks, Mrs. Edwin 
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V. Haigh; ’Cello Solo, Melody in F, Rubinstein, 
Florence Maeder; Trio, “Spring Song,’ *O’Neil, 
Mrs. Holt, Miss Irwin, Mrs. Dickson; Piano Solo, 
(a) “Will-e? the Wisp,” (b) “To a Water Lily,” 
MacDowell, Maude D. Colton; “Spring,’? Henschel, 
Mrs. Holt; Qumtet, “‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
Nevin, Mrs. Haigh, Mrs. James Rogers, Mrs. 
Charles Hamilton, Mrs. A. H. Carpenter, Mrs. H. 
1). Messenger. /Mrs. Jameson, Miss McLaughlin, 
accompanists, 


The Harmonia Circle of Lebanon, Pa., 
sends two interesting programs, one of an 
artist recital given at St. Luke’s Parish 
House on April 10. This was a public 
concert and heard by a large audience. 
The artists were Mrs. H. D. Miller, 
pianist, and Forest R. Lamont, tenor. The 
other meeting was a piano and vocal re- 
cital given by M. Irene Kline, with Ivan 
K, Kline as accompanist. 

E. W. Ruton, 


Press Secretary. 
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‘““RHEINGOLD” IN NEW DRESS 





Finely Staged at Dresden Opera—Edith 
de Lys Scores at Freiburg 


DrespEN, April 18.—The revival of the 
“Rheingold” disclosed some important im- 
provements in stage setting reflecting great 
credit on the Court Opera management. 
Especially to be praised were the wonder- 
ful beauties of the Rhine scene with the 
swimming Rhine-daughters. The scenes of 
Walhalla and the mountain heights, the 
wonders of the rainbow and the elements, 
and in particular the marvelous effects of 
light, received special treatment, all denot- 
ing a marked advance in Dresden’s Wag- 
nerian stage-mounting, in which our opera 
stands second to none on the Continent. 
The performance in general, under von 
Schuch’s lead, reached the usual high 
standard. 

Maeterlinck’s beautiful drama of fancy, 
“The Blue Bird,” has just been produced 
in the Central Theater by Max Reinhardt. 
6 ecitaaaaaia incidental music is delight- 

ul. 

Another novelty here has been Walters- 
hausen’s opera, “Oberst Chabert,” at the 
Court Opera. Here, as everywhere else 
where it has béen produced, the work was 
stamped a_ success. The performance, 
under Kutzsehbach’s lead, was first-rate, the 
soloists, especially Soomer and Torti, being 
admirable. 

The concert season is nearly over. We 
had deeply regretted that Dresden’s first 
woman pianist, Laura Rappoldi-Kahrer, 
was not this year heard in concert. All the 
more agreeably came the surprise when in 
a private musicale, Mme. Rappoldi gave 
the guests the immense pleasure of hearing 
her in a number of Chopin selections, 
among which the Préludes and Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise in E Flat stood out 
as finished renditions, displaying any 
amount of rhythm, temperament and color. 

From Freiburg news comes of the sen- 
sational success which Edith de Lys, the 
celebrated American prima donna, has just 
obtained at the Stadt Theater. Mme. de 
Lys appeared as Violetia in “Traviata,” 
and as Madama Butterfly. At her second 
appearance the demand for tickets was such 
that many people had to be turned away. 
All the Freiburg papers stamp Mme. de 
Lys as one of the greatest stars before the 
public to-day. The singer was booked for 


_a series of performances next Fall. After 
her Scandinavian tour Mme. de Lys will 
also sing at Helsingfors. A. I. 





Collins’s “Elektra” Songs [Illustrate a 
Lecture on Greek Drama 


Laura Sedgwick Collins, who composed 
the music for the performance of “Elek- 
tra” given in the Harvard University 
Stadium some few years ago, and who is 
secretary of the Alumni of the Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, held a soirée at the 
“Studio,” 64 East Thirty-fourth street, on 
April 27, at which John Franklin Sargent, 
president of the Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. gave the first of a series of lectures 
on “The Theater,” his topic being “The 
Greek Theater.” The lecture was pre- 
ceded by three songs from “Electra,” sung 
by Miss Jessie Patterson, who disclosed 
an agreeable contralto, accompanied by 
Miss Collins. After this, Gardner Lam- 
son was introduced as the man who was a 
great factor in getting the City Club to 
take up opera in English, and who would 
deliver an address in the near future on 
“The Operatic Stage in Germany.” 





Emma K. Denison Sings “Song Story” 
to Youngsters at Friends’ Seminary 


Emma K. Denison gave one of her song 
stories, entitled “One Spring Day,” for the 
children of the kindergarten and primary 
classes of Friends’ Seminary on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 7. Miss Denison 
pleased the youngsters with her novel man- 
ner of presenting some twenty songs and 
weaving them into a story. The words and 


music of “One Spring Day” were written 
by Mrs. S. Evelyn Dering, of Yonkers, 
N. Y 





Young Pianist in New York Recital 


Rose Sindeband-Berylson, a young 
pianist, gave a New York recital recently 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Assembly room be- 
fore an audience of good size. Her pro- 
gram was made up of a Mozart “Pastoral 
Varié,” Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassion- 
ata,” Chopin’s Grande Valse, op. 42; the 
Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1; the Balakirew tran- 
scription of Glinka’s “The Lark,” Scria- 
bine’s Nocturne for the left hand alone; 
Rachmaninoft’s G Minor Prelude, Prelude 
Intermezzo and Scherzo in E Minor by 
John Mokrejs, her teacher, and the Liszt 
Polonaise in E Major. Her presentation 
of this list of works was highly creditable 
and won her the approval of her hearers. 
In addition to a degree of technical excel- 
lence she showed much musical and tem- 
peramental feeling. 





THE OPERATIC IMPRESARIO’S CHIEF DIFFICULTY 





HE chief difficulty which besets a grand 

opera manager these days is the fact 
that opera composing is in a state of 
decadence,” said Giulio Gatti-Casazza in a 
valedictory interview in the New York 
Herald at the end of the Metropolitan Op- 
era season. “Where are the great opera com- 
posers to-day? France points to Debussy, 


Charpentier and Dukas as shining lights. Yet 
while each of these is under contract with 
the Metropolitan for performing rights to 
his new operas, and has been under such an 
arrangement for years, nothing new comes 
from their pens. 

“In Italy there is Puccini, but since ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West’ he has produced 
nothing, and I believe has not even yet se- 
lected a libretto for a new opera. Mas- 
cagni is writing a new work, in conjunction 
with a poem by d’Annunzio, but I can de- 
cide nothing about it until I hear it this 
Summer. 

“Despite the enormous artistic personnel 
of the Metropolitan it is difficult to build a 
répertoire here, because each set of sub- 
scribers demands a different opera for each 


one of its twenty-three subscription per 
formances. 

“European managers tell me that I hay: 
an easy task, having so many great singers 
under one roof. Such a list of sopranos 
as Fremstad, Farrar, Destinn, Gadski, Bor 
and Matzenauer—the last sings Wagner so 
prano rdles—is not to be found in any othe; 
opera house in the world. 

“And yet there is a huge difficulty in mak 
ing a répertoire, because there is a scarcity 
of novelties worthy of production here 
which will appeal to the exacting taste of 
New York, and because, while there are 
many older works worthy of revival, th« 
singers are scarcely trained to sing in both 
the old school and the new. 

“To give opera in New York is a happy 
task, however, compared to catering to th« 
Italian or the Spanish public. Those are so 
demonstrative and do not know the happy 
medium of appreciation which the Amer- 
ican public shows. With the former a pro- 
duction is either a howling sttccess or a 
dismal failure—each calling for a _ loud 
demonstration of approval or disapproval, 
as the case may be. That makes the life 
of an impresario still more trying.” 





Noted Soloists in Gaul’s “Holy City” in 
New York Church 


Gaul’s “The Holy City’ was sung last 
Sunday at the Mount Morris Baptist 
Church, New York, under the direction of 
the choirmaster, A. Y. Cornell. The dis- 
tinguished soloists were: Nevada Van de 


Veer, mezzo contralto; De Los Becker, 
tenor; Mrs. Florabel S. Blackwell, so- 
prano; Helen Waldo, contralto; Carl A. 


Schick, baritone. They were assisted by 
a chorus of sixteen voices and by Mildred 
Dilling, harpist; Clarence de Vaux Royer, 
violinist, and A, R. Freean, organist. 





Russell in Concerts and 


Recitals 


Alexander Russell, the New York or- 
ganist and composer, returned trom a se- 
ries of out-of-town engagements just in 
time for the second concert of his Madrigal 
Club of Newark on Monday evening, April 
28. He appeared with John Barnes Wells, 


Alexander 


the tenor, in Cleveland, at the final concert 
of the season of the Singers’ Club, and gave 
an organ recital at the Dutch Reformed 
Church, with Mr, Wells assisting, before 
an audience of 1300 people on April 16. He 
also assisted Eloise Holden, the young 
American soprano, at her recital at the 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa., a few weeks 
ago and scored a most decided success. 





Mary Garden’s Costume 


Some one at Portland, Ore., during a 
performance of “Thais” by the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company, said, “Well, as far 
as singing goes Mary Garden hasn’t any- 
thing on our Rose Bloch Bauer.” When the 
Oregonian reporter told Mrs. PRauer, who 
was present, she replied, “Well, as far as 
I could see, Mary Garden hasn’t much on 
herself."—New York Evening Sun. 





A convalescent home for musicians will 
be opened at Baden, near Vienna, this 
month. It will have accommodations for 
forty persons. 
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breath control is faultiess. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 
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Signor Alessandro Boncl MME. DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York Signora Delia M. Valeri 
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BROADENING CAREER OF MILDRED FAAS 


——————————— 





Philadelphia Soprano’s Optimism 
Bearing Fruit—Student Exper- 
iences in Berlin 


HETHER Mildred Faas, the young 
soprano from Philadelphia, is going 

to win her spurs in concert or opera is not 
. matter which can be definitely prophesied 
at this early stage of her career, One thing 
however, is certain—she is going to win 
them somehow and somewhere. She is an 
y»ptimist, she has made up her mind to 
succeed and hitherto she has managed to 
attain what she has set her mind upon. 
One feels inclined to link Miss Faas’s name 
with Philadelphia, even though she was not 
born there, for the simple reason that most 


of the important happenings of her life 
have occurred in that locality. Ask her 
where she has lived, where she has studied, 
where she has been singing, where she is 
now singing, and so forth, and so on, and 
the answer is tolerably sure to be Phila- 
delphia. After a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with her one is considerably more than 
half inclined to make Philadelphia respon- 
sible for everything in connection with her. 

However, it subsequentiy develops that 
Philadelphia is not entitled to all the power 
and the glory. The most fruitful period ot 
her student life was passed not in Phila- 
delphia but in Berlin. Dyed-in-the-wool 
patriots may feel a bit perturbed when they 
hear Miss Faas remark, as she did to a 
representative of MusicAL AMERICA a few 
days ago, that “somehow or other | didn’t 
seem to get a true start and really to ac- 
complish things until I went to Germany. 
For two years | studied in Berlin and at 
once forged ahead and found myself able 
to accomplish things I had never been able 
to do before. There is something about the 
atmosphere of the place that carries one 
along, though it is hard to define it ex- 
actly. 

“I found out the moment I| got over 
there that I should be pretty helpless unless 
| speedily acquainted myself with the lan- 
guage, of which I knew nothing up to that 
time. It meant hard work but | was so 
determined to succeed in it that I did. | 
made up my mind to put myself to a test 
the minute I arrived. So when I landed 
in Bremen with some friends I let them 
go on to Berlin, promising to follow them 
in a day or two. I wanted to see Bremen. 
My first move on being left alone was to 
get lost in the Biirgerpark. When I tried 
tu find my way back to the hotel | found 
that I was helpless, as 1 could make no 
one understand me. I resolutely boarded 
a trolley ‘car and rode as far as it went. 
only to find out that I had been going the 
whole time in the wrong direction. ‘Tlie 
hotel porter thought I was mad when | 
returned to the hotel late that night. The 
restaurant was closed, and I faced the pros- 
pect of going without supper until the 
porter took pity on me, took me out anid 
helped me to buy some bread and cheese. 

“In Berlin my German and my music 
went ahead rapidly. But I determined not 
to rest content until I could discuss art or 
philosophy with a native. The opportunity 
presented itself at a dinner one night when 
| was seated close to one of those over- 
bearing Prussians—you know the type 
who was horrified because some American 
had just purchased some celebrated paint- 
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MILDRED FAAS, 


Philadelphia Soprano “Snapped” in Front of 
New York Public Library 


ing. He could not understand what right 
Americans had to art treasures. His talk 
angered me and it was not long before | 
launched out upon a heated discussion. 1 
asked him with considerable indignation 
why we Americans should not have the 
right to cultivate our artistic sensibilities, 
and why Germans should so arrogate this 
privilege to themselves. In the midst of it 
{ suddenly realized to my delight that I 
was discussing in German with a German 
and without any trouble. 

“My work so far has been confined main- 
ly to concert and church work. And now 
| am overjoyed at the idea of having been 
engaged to sing in the Verdi ‘Requiem’ at 
the Maine festival. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes when | saw the contract. It 
seemed as though a door that concealed 
illimitable opportunities had suddenly been 
thrown open to me. Some day perhaps | 
shall do operatic work, for I love it. I 
once sang Aida with the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, and I really consider that 
| acted it with a good deal of temperament, 
even though the tenor was as wooden as a 
cigar Indian. In Berlin I knew the lawyer 
of Intendant von Hiilsen, of the Royal 
Opera. If I did not succeed in obtaining 
some operatic work it was through lack of 
funds—a deficiency which stands in your 
way in this as it does in almost everything 
else in life. But now that my concert op- 
portunities are beginning to broaden out I'll 
wait a while before making further operatic 
experiments.” H. FP. P. 





Massenet Oratorio to Have American 
Premiére in Louisville 


LouIsviLLe, May 5.—‘Mary Magdalen,” 
an oratorio by Massenet, will be given for 
the first time in America at St. John’s 
Evangelical Church this month. The ora- 
torio will be sung under the direction of 
Karl Schmidt, by the combined choir of the 
church, the instrumental parts by orchestra 
and organ. The work is said to be one of 
Massenet’s most exquisite scores, the suc- 


cess of which, on its first production, 
opened the Paris Grand Opera House to 
its composer, then a young man. The 
oratorio is in three parts and is set to 
Krench text by Louis Gallet and an Eng- 
lish translation by Henry Leigh. iF. 


“Elijah” Sung Under Dr. William C. 
Carl’s Direction 





Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was sung under 
the direction of Dr. William C. Carl last 
Sunday evening in the “Old First” Presby- 
terian Church in Fifth avenue, New York. 
The soloists were: Margaret Harrison, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Canfield, contralto; 
Charles W. Harrison, tenor; J. William 
Filson, baritone. There was an augmented 
choir. An organ recital by Dr. Carl pre- 
ceded the service. 


Death and a 
Phenomenon 





Rubinstein’s ~ Psychic 


Lillian Nichia in her reminiscences of 
Rubinstein says Rubinstein promised to 


demonstrate to her his belief in immortality. 
“If I die-first,” he said, “I shall come to you 
and prove this.” The writer -continues: 
“Six years later, in Paris, | woke one night 
with a cry of agony and despair ringing in 
my ears, such as I hope may never be du- 
plicated in my lifetime. Rubinstein’s face 
was close to mine—a countenance distorted 
by every phase of fear, despair, agony, re- 
morse and anger. I started up, turned on 
all the lights, and stood for a moment 
shaking in every limb, till I put fear from 
me and decided that it was merely a dream. 
* * * News is always late in Paris, and 
it was ‘Le Petit Journal,’ published in the 
afternoon, that had the first account of his 
sudden death. Four years later Teresa 
Carreho * * * told me that Rubinstein 
died with a cry of agony impossible of de- 
scription.” But why the cry of agony? 
Here we have a problem that must be left 
for the explanation of those versed in such 
matters, but always with a foreboding that 
the explanation will be more baffling than 
the problem.—Dundee Advertiser. 
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THE CENTENARY OF RICHARD 
WAGNER: ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


How Deeply Have,,We Learned to Appreciate His _Art?— Still 
Meaning of the Many Battles He 
Fought for His Principles of Art and Life 


By JOSEPH SOHN 











6s"TTHE French nation is natty to the 

point of finicking, particularly in its 
capers and its chatter.” “The sickening 
brutality of the chaste German effect-com- 
poser and librettist, Schumann.” “Chased 
from the stage by a poodle,” (a reference 
to Goethe in “Faust’). 

“Crack, crack, crackety crack 

Such is the tune of Oftenbach.’’ 

Who could say these things and escape 
with his life? Richard Wagner. 

May 22, 1913, will mark the centenary 
of Wagner's birth, and, on February 13 
last, a generation had elapsed since his 
death. it may therefore be fitting to ask 
ourselves (1) What was the outward life 
of this man for the greater part of seventy 
years? and (2) What progress have we 
made toward understanding his art within 
the last generation? 

Richard Wagner, the artist, has been al- 
ready discussed by me in the pages of the 
North American Keview; but there was 
another Wagner—the fighter; the man 
who, defending what he believed to be a 
principle of art and life may be said to 
have chosen as his motto: “Who is not 
for me is against me.” ; . 

We may sneer at the egotism of this 
man and pat ourselves on the back, saying, 
“How moderate, how liberal, how toler- 
ant, are we!” I do not underrate these 
virtues when they make up the sum of a 
man’s nature, as, for example, applied to 
Lincoln, to-day perhaps acknowledged as 
the embodiment of the noblest and deepest 
principles Americanism stands for. But 
too often they imply not the conservatism 
of truly broad culture and noblest charity 
but mere absence of individuality. 

Men of marked individuality will always 
trample on conventions in one way or an- 
other. Our own Emerson, the calm, almost 
saint-like thinker, met with the most vio- 
lent opposition and denunciation at a cer- 
tain period of his life. The tragedy of 
Shakespeare’s life has never been written. 
Perhaps it is embodied in his_ sonnets. 
Why enumerate more instances? Their 
number is legion. But what shall we say 
of a man who had a medium of expression 
the most subtle, evanescent and ethereal 
conceivable—music? Who wrought in an 
art then, as it still is to some extent, in a 
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state of constant transition and develop- 
ment’ A man who was the most graphic 
example of what Franz Liszt, in his “Les 
Bohémiens et de leur musique en Hon- 
grié, so aptly styled “poetic egotism.” 
But Wagner, by reason of his peculiar 
organization and development, not only 
availed himself of music, but of the dram- 
atic fabric of versification as well. His 
conception of life was at variance with 
many accepted standards of political and 
social life. Like a child, he ever unhesitat- 
ingiy gave expression to what he believed. 
Like a child that is contradicted, he became 
impatient of all restraint and opposition 
when he was so contradicted. Is it aston- 
ishing that this man should have been at 
feud during almost his entire career? 
Tearing Down to Build Up 


To set up his standard in music, he had 
to tear down certain others. The represen- 
tatives of those standards and their mul- 
titude of adherents and followers fell upon 
him. Many did so from conviction, many 
from motives of self-interest, many be- 
cause of the antagonism naturally created 
in the human mind by a ruthless and un- 
compromising insistence upon ideas, new, 
startling and at variance with all tradition. 
Many opposed him because they were in- 
Huenced by the representatives of a press, 
whose protégés and whose standards of 
criticism he had been compelled to attack 
in defense of his views. A goodly num- 
ber, finally, willing perhaps to become con- 
verts if convinced, often had to listen to 
inadequate and misleading performances. 
| earnestly believe that the change of atti- 
tude toward Wagner began, not with the 
patronage of King Ludwig, which, of 
course, influenced many, but with the 
splendid performances given under the 
composer’s direction at Bayreuth in 1876. 
_ Here was a man unhesitatingly stepping 
forward in his artistic career, planting 
successive milestones in his onward march 
as no other artist ever did; for, in no 
other can we trace the psychological de- 
velopment from drama to drama so close- 
ly: it was his own life that he portrayed. 


[Continued on next page] 
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Such a man could not stop to do full jus- 
tice to his contemporaries, to view their 
work dispassionately from every angle. 
“T believe in God, Mozart and Beethoven,” 
was the creed of his early manhood. Even 
of Bach, whom he adored, he once said, 
“His noble human head endeavors to 
emancipate itself from the perruque.” 
Mozart and Beethoven alone remained en- 
throned in the firmament of his art as 
gods, pure and undefiled. 

By a man who loved naturalness above 
all things and who, throughout his entire 
career, painfully pursued his way back to 
conditions divested of certain political and 
social principles in which he no longer be- 
lieved, all influences which might have 
hampered or retarded the propaganda on 
behalf of his art must have been regarded 
as inimical. Hence he was not attacked 
only as an artist, but also as a man. To 
one so constituted our so-called modern 
“gentility” and “respectability” were espe- 
cially abhorrent. From the manner in 
which he occasionally refers to these, he 
must have regarded them as a cloak for 
ignorance, incompetence, coldness and 
selfishness. To Wagner the above words 
did not stand as signifying the eternal 
badge of gentlemen under all conditions— 
gentleness and worthiness of respect based 
on truthfulness and real chivalry or fair- 
ness of character—but they were to him in 
their modern application merely the sym- 
bols that stood for all that is false in 
modern society. 


Poisoned Arrows of Criticism 


What a fight it was! To those who are 
familiar with it, it seems almost incredible 
that the man should have survived it. At 
first he encountered that almost imper- 
ceptible shrug of the shoulders on the part 


of the “studiously” busy which speaks vol- 
umes. When the open attacks came many 
years later, already half the battle was 
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won. For downright malignancy nothing 
else that I have ever read can be compared 
with the shafts hurled against him by the 
press. I have picked up a few of these 
poisoned arrows from the battlefield of the 
critics for the inspection of readers of the 
present day: 

“In his music a skilful ape of reality.” 

“A brazen musical charlatan.” 

“A shrewd, pilfering juggler and master 
of hocus-pocus, who is neither a great poet 
nor a great musician, but a decorative 
genius.’’—(Hanslick.) 

“The shrewd ‘Ratcatcher’ of Bayreuth. y 
“Immediately culminating in delirium.” 
“Wagner is the weed that grew on 

Beethoven’s grave.”—(An English critic.) 

“The effluvia of madness.”—(Speidel.) 

“The Cagliostro of commonplace music.” 
—(Gutzkow.) 

“Wagner prostituted the 
Schiller and Goethe.” 

The Bayreuth Festival: “The most hair- 
brained undertaking that an ignoramus 
par excellence like this Wagner or an 


language of 


escaped lunatic has ever undertaken.”— 
( Stradina. ) 

The Ring: “A deadly sin committed 
against the German  language.”—(Am- 
brose. ) 

Rheingold: ‘One rocks to and fro dur- 


ing the reading of this poetic monstrosity, 
uncertain whether to be angry or to laugh.” 
Rheingold: “A great musical swim- 
ming production in one tempo.” 
Siegfried: ‘“‘A puppet-show for mature 
youth and childish old age.” 


How America Received Him 


It is with great pleasure that one looks 
back at the way Wagner was received in 
the United States. One almost feels to- 
day as if the Americans had adopted him 
in a way. The first opera to be given in 
the United States, “Tannhauser,” was per- 
formed under the direction of Karl Berg- 
mann, at the New York Stadttheater, on 
April 4, 1859. The audience, naturally, 
was at that time, almost exclusively Ger- 
man. Then came the period of the Civil 
War and of the Franco-German War. 
There can be little doubt that the success 
of the German arms contributed in no 
slight measure to the increased interest 
taken in German opera in this country; 
and Wagner was in a way, and not un- 
justly, identified here with the great Ger- 
man national movement. Yet the per- 
formances which took place about 1870 
and again in 1878 were hardly conducive 
to spreading the fame of the composer. It 
was the first Bayreuth Festival, which took 
place in that memorable Centennial year of 
1876, that drew the attention of our 
American public and not only a small part 
of it, to Richard Wagner. In 1885 the 
composer was formally introduced to the 
American public at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, not as a transient visi- 
tor, but as one of us, and he has certainly 
become naturalized. I wish neither to be 
“historical” nor “statistical,” and have left 
the highway for a moment to point out to 
American readers (1) the violence of the 
attacks to which Wagner was exposed 
abroad and (2) our comparatively short 
acquaintance with him on this side of the 
water. Now, taking the man as he was, 
and admitting his intolerance of all that 
did not tend to promote his aims, let us ask 
ourselves wherein was his aggressive 
criticism of men and affairs valuable to 
future generations? 

If we accept the art-standards that Wag- 
ner has set up we are forced to admit that 
he has illuminated the whole field of 
music and drama, assigning to the con- 
spicuous representatives in those fields 
their proper places. He has placed these 
men in their true relation to the great art- 
movement which he _ represented—Bach, 
Beethoven, Schiller, Goethe and a host of 
others—revealing the importance of their 
work in its bearing upon the cultural move- 
ment with which he was identified. To 
those who believe Wagner to haye been 
the direct successor in an artistic sense of 
Beethoven, the musical and dramatic fabric 
of the past is outlined distinctly as a sort 
of Pantheon in the literary works of Wage- 
ner, in which each sculptured figure stands 
forth in bold relief in its proper niche—is 
placed with due regard to its rank. Yet 
Wagner wrote no encyclopedia of music 
or history of literature. The Lord for- 
bid! Yet somehow these sketches, essays 
and analyses codrdinate themselves into a 
great harmonious entity. He collected a 
store of information and knew wonder- 
fully how to make it fit in with his artistic 
scheme. In the work of no other writer 
that I know of do we get such an impres- 
sion of relative values. 

In this Pantheon that Wagner has reared 
in his literary works, men now almost for- 
gotten by the public stand forth conspicu- 
ous—Spontini, for example, in all the splen- 
dor of his artistic personality, yet with 
every blemish and weakness laid bare 





mercilessly, remorsely. When we consider 
that, with the exception of Schumann, no 
prominent musician has scarcely ever at- 
tempted to express his views on art and life 
in literary form, we must not only marvel 
at the almost incredible activity of this 
man, but at the richness, and above all, at 
the harmony of that great literary fabric 
which Wagner has created in his collected 
writings. 

I am merely endeavoring to show, in this 
brief article, with a few strokes what the 
outward life of the man was and what its 
value to posterity. Here was an artist 
convinced of his mission. Grillparzer, the 
famous dramatist, wrote a play entitled 
“Der Traum, ein Leben” (The Dream, a 
Life). At the end of his earlier auto- 
biography, written at the age of thirty-five, 
Wagner, then already suffering from pov- 
erty, want and lack of recognition, ends 
with the words, ”Dream, that is best!” 
Such men, however, are dreamers of the 
type of Hamlet. The world, as it mirrors 
itself in the dreamlike existence of men of 
genius, is not the world without—the world 
‘of their day. The danger to them arises 
when, in the realm of religion, or in the 
political and social spheres, they endeavor 
to realize their dream in actual life, though 
it be even upon that miniature stage which 
is designed to portray the greater one of 
actuality. History furnishes many ex- 
amples of this truth; and Wagner was one 
of them. 


Sometimes Went Too Far 


Wagner, the fighter, was in the heat of 
combat sometimes carried too far. In 
several instances he found it necessary to 
modify or greatly amplify and _ explain 
statements which he had made. Were we 
to make up a répertoire based upon the 
names of those whom he considered as 
worthy of survival our list would not be 
very extensive. Only those who were of 
permanent value in art (Beethoven, Mo- 
zart) ; who directly contributed to its ad- 
vancement in certain directions (Spontini), 
or who stood for a past, completed epoch 
which had produced an art simple but pure 
(Méhul, Grétry, Boieldieu), in his opinion, 
were worthy of acceptance. But, as life 
is constituted, there are always many 
celebrities of minor importance and of a 
more ephemeral fame who have their cir- 
cle of admirers. In this sense, and in this 
sense only, Wagner, who trod upon Olym- 
pus, was not fair to certain men. Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer 
and many others might here be men- 
tioned. Yet it is a fact that, within the 
generation which has elapsed since the 
death of Wagner, these musicians have 
certainly lost ground. Those who are 
overpraised during their lifetime are gen- 
erally over-condemned after their death. 
This is true of a very large number of 
musicians. The fact that Wagner has be- 
come somewhat better known has, in my 
opinion, nothing to do with it. The public 
is fickle—that’s all. Like a. child, it loves 
novelty. It will often discard its old dolls 
for new ones. How many better com 
posers have we to-day than Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz and Schumann? Surely our fickle 
and uncertain public should be the last to 
find fault with the artist who, at least, is 
actuated by some sincerity of purpose in 
these matters. 

Wagner’s works are not national in the 
sense in which we can speak of national 
operas in France. Yet, by reason of his 
employment of the German language and 
of themes from medieval German history 
and German mythology, he has become to 
us the modern representative in music of 
the Teutonic spirit. He was a Teuton 
from crown to heel. He was early promi- 
nent in the revolutionary uprising for the 
establishment of a united Germany, and, 
at one time, was in danger of being shot 
for his participation in that struggle. He 
was not a nationalist in the narrow politi- 
cal sense of the word. I do not like to say 
his “sympathies’—that word has so fre- 
quently to some of us a vague, vapid, 
washed-out significance—but his ideal was 
that of a free, joyous, aggressively vic- 
torious humanity. To him the Germans 
were closer to nature than were the other 
European nations; purely historic relig- 
ious, political and social conventions had 
not become so deeply ingrained into the 
nature of the German people as elsewhere. 
By saying this I do not by any means mini- 
mize the tremendous influence of Wagner 
on the German people. Just the opposite. 
Within the soldier of the Empire, fighting 
for the preservation of the State—his 
safeguard—there is another German, he 
of the primitive Teutonic forests, with his 
fierce love of nature and personal free- 
dom. There is something in the man Wag- 
ner and his work which kindles that spirit 
mightily. 

And now, after the lapse of thirty years 
—a generation—it may be fitting to ask, 
Is that spirit better understood to-day than 
it was on the day when Richard Wagner 
breathed his last? Wagner once declared 
that the deepest satisfaction the artist can 
feel must come from the consciousness of 
being really understood. Does the extraor- 





dinary increase in the performances 
Wagnerian operas really indicate a bett: 
understanding of Wagner? In the ord 
nary sense of the word, yes. The mo: 
frequently a great picture is seen, the mor 
it is appreciated. It is the same wit 
music. The works of Wagner have bee: 
brought before the public more frequent, 
May their interpretation be considered a 
a faithful portraiture? 


From my personal point of view an 
basing my assertion on what I have hear 
I should say that some Wagnerian per 
formances are characterized by what th 
Germans call “Lichtpunkte” (luminou 
points)—vivid and convincing passage 
here and there. Many performances ar 
caricatures and do more harm than good 
but being presented to the public by me 
invested with the halo of “authorities 
they are accepted as genuine. The mos 
pitiful result of such performances—an: 
their number is legion—is the effect whic! 
they have upon a certain class of critic 
to whom the public looks for guidanc 
and advice in matters musical. Some o 
these men, whose criticism is glibly base: 
on such performances, have already dis 
missed Wagner with the same rapidity an 
certainty with which an expert tailor crie 
“Next!” on dismissing a customer whos 
measure has been taken down to the hee! 


Still Belongs to Future 


I do not therefore believe that the ap 
preciation of Wagner to-day is very pro 
found. The great purpose of such an ar' 
as Wagner’s—to inspire—has not been ful 
filled. Some of us receive the inspiratio: 
of our lives through a great and soul 
searching experience which quickens, puri 
fies and permanently raises our whole be 
ing to a higher plane; some receive it 
through the mighty influence which radi 
ates from a powerful personality wit! 
which they are brought into contact; and 
others, like myself, date their earlier in 
spiration from the day when, for the first 
time, their whole nature was kindled at 
the fiery glow of a Beethoven symphony 

My sympathy always goes out to th 
younger people in our operatic audiences 
They are generally so full of life and en 
thusiasm. They are thankful for anything, 
and never hypercritical. But I seriously) 
doubt whether they have ever received the 
stimulus which ought to come from a cor- 
rect rendering of Wagner’s later music 
dramas with their aggressive assertion of 
individuality and their heroic note of vic- 
torious human action. 

Such is the nature of the highest art. 
In the case of Wagner, it is, in my opinion. 
almost as far from realization as it was 
thirty years ago. Broadly speaking, Wag- 
ner still belongs to the “Future.” 
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MORE CONCERT WORK FOR HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


American Basso Will Devote More 
of His Time to Recital Work 
Next Season A Distinguished 
Career At the Metropolitan Opera 
House —His Success in Wagner- 
ian Roles 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
regarded by 
American basso, both because of his art 
and his accomplishments in the 
field and on the opera stage, has announced 
that he will, in all probability, devote more 
time the coming season to concert. Mr. 
Witherspoon will not sacrifice his operatic 
appearances at the Metropolitan, where he 
is considered the first interpreter of many 
of the important Wagner roles, but will 
have his operatic engagements so scheduled 
that he will be able to devote October, No- 
vember and December to the concert plat- 
form. During the past six years Mr. 
Witherspoon’s presence at the opera the 
entire season limited him to a few concert 
performances before and after the season, 
and the constantly increasing demand to 
hear him in recital has become such that 
he has arranged to fill that demand this 
‘oming year. 

During the several seasons before join- 
ing the Metropolitan forces, Mr. Wither- 
spoon built for himself a reputation in the 
concert field which was second to that of 
no other American basso. In his appear- 
ances at the important festivals and with 
the most distinguished organizations he won 
a clientele which has created a demand for 
his services whenever he has desired so 
to arrange his operatic work so that he 
could accept. He has not neglected the 
European end of his career and is almost 
equally well known abroad 


who is 


many as the foremost 


concert 





réles, and who will 


In the opera he has made certain roles, 
such as Gurnemanz in “Parsifal” so en- 
tirely his own that a performance of that 
opera invariably means that he is so cast. 
In other operas, and especially those of 
Richard Wagner, he has made the leading 
hass roles entirely his own. That his work 
in this field is exceptional is to be seen 
from the attitude of critics and audience, 
both of which accept Mr. Witherspoon’s 
interpretations of certain rdles as _ fore- 
gone conclusions and welcome him enthus- 
iastically. As one of the first American 
men to sing big roles at the Metropolitan 
he has fought for the recognition of the 








Moffett 











(c) (c) 
Mishkin Herbert Witherspoon Mishkin 
in concert dress and 
operatic costume. This 
Metropolitan basso has created a profound impression in Wagnerian and other operatic 


devote more time to concert next season 


American artist with such success as to 
make favorable opportunity for those who 
have followed. His long apprenticeship on 
the concert stage, as well as his versatility 
and ability to sing lieder, has won him an 
enthusiastic welcome whenever he chooses 
to sing songs in New York. The singing 
of a program of songs requires a peculiar 
talent and arduous study and experience, 
and these Mr. Witherspoon has to a great 
degree. In the galaxy of opera stars who 
attempt both opera and recital Mr. Wither 
spoon occupies a unique position in that 
he has won superlative success in both with 
a constant increase in his artistic stature 





IRISH SONGS ADD RELISH 
TO MOZART “ BREAKFAST ” 


McCormack Sings Before 2,000 Women 
at Monster Gathering of Popular 
Musical Organization 


Those individuals who fancy that they 
have seen real capacity audiences in the 
Hotel 
taken a peep at the vast throng of women 
who gathered there for the fourth annual 
and breakfast” of the New 
York Mozart Society, on Saturday after- 


ballroom of the Astor should have 


“white gold 


noon. It was estimated that there were al- 
most 2,000 women present, and they over- 
flowed into the adjoining “rose” and 
‘laurel’ rooms and the corridors, proving 
that the capacity of this impromptu ban- 
quet hall is decidedly elastic. 

Presiding over this big assemblage was 
the society’s president, Mrs. Noble McCon- 
nell, who directed the proceedings from the 
long table reserved for the guests of honor, 
several of whom were representative of the 
musical world. Members of the Mozart 
Choral led the assemblage in singing the 
Spross arrangement of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, with which the program opened 


By engaging John McCormack as the 
after-luncheon attraction, Mrs. McConnell 
had insured’ that there would be no anti- 


climax to the afternoon’s festivities, but 
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rather a crescendo of enthusiasm. The 
Irish tenor may never have faced just such 


an audience, with its hundreds of enthu- 
siastic women gowned in white and 
grouped about some 128 tables. With Ed- 


win Schneider’s expert assistance Mr. Mc- 
Cormack delighted this feminine gathering 
with one of his characteristic programs, 
not overlooking a judicious seasoning of 
Irish ballads. Of course, these hearers 
were not to be satisfied until the tenor had 
added “I Hear You Calling Me” after his 
ancient Irish group, and he was called back 
at the close for the favorite, “Mother 
Machree.” Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve” was one of the most acceptable of 
his offerings. 

Announcement was made in the program 
of next season’s musicales of the society 
and the concerts by the chorus under Ar 
thur Claassen’s direction. The artists en- 
gaged included the following: Frances 
\lda, Lucrezia Bori, Frieda Hempel, Anna 
Case, Gertrude Manning, Yolanda Méro, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Alice Nielson, 
William Hinshaw, Louise Homer, Wilhelm 
Bachaus. A. & &. 


AFTERNOON OF NATIVE MUSIC 


Francis Rogers Among Popular Artists 
of Lambord Society Program 
Considering the dulcet calling of the 


pastoral voices of nature, as heard last 
Sunday afternoon, there was a remarkabk 


attendance inside New York’s Rumford 
Hall at that time, when Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s “Pastorale” opened the program 


of American compositions by the Lambord 
Choral Society, Benjamin Lambord con 
ductor. This appropriately buoyant com 
position was given an appealing perform 
ance by Henriette Michelson, the young 
pianist; Edouard Dethier, violinist, and 
Burnet C. Tuthill. the gifted amateur clar 
inetist. After Miss Michelson had finished 
the second movement of Frank E. Ward's 
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sonata, with Mr. Dethier, it was discov- 
ered that she had broken her eyeglasses, 
and having tried vainly to borrow another 
pair she finally reappeared sans glasses and 
performed the last movement quite success- 
fully, although she had to keep her eyes 
within two or three inches from the printed 
page. 

Two groups of songs were presented by 
Francis Rogers with the artistic finish 
which is to be expected of that popular 
baritone. Henry F. Gilbert had supplied 
two interesting numbers in “Zephyrus” and 
the “First Celtic Study,” while Accompanist 
Lambord received recognition after the 
baritone’s delivery of his “Love’s Fulfill- 
ment.” Most polished vocalism was ob- 
served in the Edward Manning “Nightfall,” 
while the inspiring reading of Sidney 
[fomer’s “Prospice,” called forth the added 
“In a Garden,” by Hawley. 

David Stanley Smith’s “Pan” was sung 
effectively by the woman’s chorus, with 
Mrs. Raymond Osburn singing the difficult 
solo in a facile manner and Joseph Gerard 
representing the pipes of Pan with the 
oboe. Conductor Lambord also introduced 
a charming four-part setting of various 
Stevenson lyrics from “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” by Marcus H. Carroll 

a me 


TA JUIVE’ FINDS ITS 
WAY TQ THE BOWERY 


Zuro and His Company Revive 
Halévy Opera with Gratifying 
Results 


The Zuro 
been giving some excellent performances at 
the Thalia Theater, New York, during re- 
revived Halévy’s “La Juive,” 
billed as Italian as “L’Ebrea” on 
Friday evening of last week when the old 
theater which has stood on the Bowery for 
decades past was well filled with an audi- 
ence that seemed to take a great deal of 
enjoyment from the opera, 

New York had not heard the Halévy 
work since Oscar Hammerstein produced it 
in his series of “educational” opera a few 
years ago. It was all the more interesting 
therefore to see how an audience to-day 
would take the music of days when opera 
had an entirely different significance, form 
and purpose which the innovations of Rich- 
ard Wagner revolutionized. Halévy’s work 
belongs to the same period as do the operas 
of Meyerbeer, whose “Huguenots” was 
heard this Winter at the Metropolitan. 
The name of the latter composer has occu- 
pied a far more conspicuous place in the 
category of opera composers, possibly be- 
cause he wrote more operas and chiefly be- 
cause his music was of an order that called 
for finished singers, this resulting in a cer- 
tain glamour being associated with his 
name. 

In spite of which [lalévy’s music is far 
more sincere, far more musicianly in its 
manner of expression and it has an interest 
for those persons whom the music of 
Meyerbeer bores. There is a considerable 
melodic freshness in it and barring a few 
dull places it is happily free from that 
bombast in which the operas of Meyebeer 
abound. The instrumentation is finer, the 
harmony richer and less conventional than 
that of the composer of “Les Huguenots” 
and such passages as the duet for two Eng- 
lish horns (played by oboe and clarinet on 
this occasion) preceding the tenor solo, 
“Rachele, a quando a me,” the opening of 
the second act with its exotic sentences 
sung by Eleazar and answered in admirable 
choral fashion by the guests at table, as 
well as some of the music in the last act 
make it enjoyable to listen to even to-day. 

The performance was highly creditable, 
the splendid ensemble being due to the spir- 
ited conducting of Josiah Zuro, whose in- 
defatigable zeal and excellent qualifications 
have been responsible for the fine work 
done by this organization. Enrica Clay 
Dillon carried the rdle of Rachel to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and sang well, as did 
Pietro de Biasi as Cardinal di Brogni, Na- 
tale Cervi as Ruggiero and William Giu- 
liani as Leopoldo. Anita Bondio as Eu- 
dossia disclosed a small coloratura voice 
and acted poorly, owing, it was said, to her 
being indisposed, and Giuseppe Mauro as 
Eleazar “tremoloed” and ranted with ear- 
nest endeavor. The singing of the chorus 
was good, the playing of orchestra also 
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“9, 66 . ” ‘ 
Wolf-—Ferrari’s “‘Donne Curiose 
At La Scala, Milan 
Milano Lombardia (February 17)—Mme. Villani 
revealed last night an artistic temperament of the . 
first order. Her voice is beautiful, warm and full of , 
sentiment; she uses it with exquisite taste. The ( 
audience interrupted her many times with applause, 
and after the duo gave her an enthusiastic reception. ; 
Milano Corriere della Sera (February 17)—Mme. c 
Villani was a gracious Rosaura; she sang with great 
sweetness and warmth of expression. The opera V 
was a great success, the execution was very much ) 
appreciated, special mention being due Villani, Fer- t 
raris and Navia. I 
( 
Milano Il Secolo (February 17)—Mme. Villani ‘ 
deserves special mention. t 
Milano L’ Italia (February 17)—Mme. Villani sang ‘ 
and acted charmingly the part of Rosaura, and in the t 
second act, singing the classic aria, she revealed a ‘ 
perfect school and style; she was enthusiastically , 
applauded. 
Milano Avanti (February 17)—Luisa Villani was 
very much applauded in the second act; she has a ; 
graceful and robust voice; her style, expression and 
action are perfect. 
Milano La Perseveranza (February 17)—Luisa 
Villani possesses a voice of extensive range and she 
has shown that she knows how to use it with, taste. ; 
She sang superbly the aria in the second act. 
Rosaura has found in her an intellectual and exquisite 
interpreter. 
! 
i 
I 
“9 66T 9 : ”? 
Montemezzi’s “L’ Amore dei Tre Re ) 
rT . ’ ” 
(‘The Three Kings’s Loves’’) ! 
( 
At La Scala, Milan | 
Milano Avanti (April 11)—“L’ Amore dei Tre Re” | 
1 
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Wagner’s “ Lohengrin”’ 
At La Scala, Milan 


Milano La Lombardia (February 23)—In the 


eighteenth performance of “Lohengrin” with the 


début of Luisa Villani in the role of Elsa the audi- 
ence was very favorably impressed and judged her 
an artist full of sentiment having a warm, vibrant 
and sympathetic voice. In the dream of the first act 
Villani captivated the audience. In the second act 
she sang with exquisite taste the song at the balcony 
and animated and colored the scene with Ortrude. 
Her voice was full of sentiment, and her diction 


earned her the greatest applause, especially in the 


love scene of the third act, where her voice blended 
admirably with that of the tenor. She was called be 





Mme. Villani as “Fiora” in “L’ Amore dei Tre Re.” 


fore the curtain after each act and was often ap 
plauded. 


Milano “Avanti” (February 23)—Last night “Lo 
hengrin” was given with a new Elsa, Mme. Luisa 
Villani, already appreciated by La Scala audiences 
as an excellent Rosawra in “Le Donne Curiose.” Vil- 
lani proved an excellent Elsa, both as regards singing 
and acting. She was applauded and called many 
times to the footlights. 


Milano Il Secolo (February 23)—Luisa Villani 
proved an excellent Elsa both for her voice and 
action. 

Milano La Perseveranza (February 23)—Luisa 
Villani showed her good qualities both as a singer 
and an intelligent actress. She received much ap- 
plause, especially in the second act 


was excellently executed. Mme. Villani had a great 
success as singer as well as actress. Her voice is 
warm and passionate, her diction clear and sure, the 
nobility of gesture and pose give to the person of 
Fiora a dignity and charm which the public seemed 
to appreciate, judging from the fervor of the ap- 
plause. 


Milano Il Secolo (April 11)—Mme. Villani, better 
than in any other opera, gave proof in this new one 
of the excellent qualities of her vocal method and of 
her fine poetic sentiment. 


Milano Corriere della Sera (April 11)—“L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re” was excellently produced with an all 
star cast. Mme. Villani (Ftora) sang with admirabl 
success and clearness of voice; her dramatic action 
was not exaggerated and her accent was true and 
her notes had vibration and color. 


Milano Corriere della Sera (April 14) (2nd per 
formance)—‘*L”’ Amore dei Tre Re’ renewed the 
immense success of the first evening; the artists had 
fifteen curtain calls. Mme. Villani was again very 
much admired. 


Torino La Stampa (April 11)—Ferrari-Fontana 
and Mme. Villani have given us the best interpreta 
tion of the season. The parts conform admirably to 
their vocal methods. Mme. Villani in the part of 
the unhappy Fiora gave a magnificent portrayal 


Genova I] Caffaro (April 11)—The interpretations 
of Mme. Villani, Ferrari and Galeffi were marvelous 








Mme. Villani is also a favorite with the opera-goers of Mexico—Her portrayals in ‘‘Madama Butterfly,’ 
cana,” “‘Aida”’ and ‘‘La Boheme,”’ are considered authoritative and special productions of ‘‘Madama Butterfly 
for her during her engagement at Mexico City. 
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‘*Cavalleria Rusti- 
’’ were arranged 
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HEAR MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS 


Cincinnati rT Auditors Are 
Entertained by Novel Program 


Cincinnati, O., April 30.—The recent 
evening of two-piano compositions given 
by the Messrs. Wilhelm Kraupner and Leo 
Paalz at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music attracted a capacity audience. Mr. 
Kraupner and Mr. Paalz have been playing 
together for several years and this was 
clearly evident in their perfection of en- 
semble. The introduction and Passacaglia 
of Max Roger, the Saint -Saéns Variations 
and Fugue on a theme by Beethoven, the 
Rachmaninow Suite, op. 17, a complete 
novelty, and the “Reminiscences of Don 
Juan,” by Liszt, sent the audience home 
wishing that there were more opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the rich liter- 
ature of two-piano music. 

The Conservatory String Quartet proved 
its worth in its second concert of the sea- 
son at the conservatory. The membership 
comprises four young artists from the 
Symphony Orchestra ranks, Edwin Ideler 
and Edwin Memel, violinists; Peter Froeh- 
lich, Viola and Walter Heermann, ’cello. 
Py the excellently played program these 
progressive young musicians demonstrated 
that their organization fully justifies the 
permanency which they have determined 
upon.- “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” of 
Mozart, the Interludium and Valse of 
Glazounow, and the Mendelssohn Quartet 
in E flat gave evidence of their excellent 
capacity. The Quartet is making plans for 
a series of concerts next season. 

Another recent event at the conservatory 
was a violin recital by Helen Portune, a 
young pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli. In 
the delivery of her program Miss Portune 
proved herself well endowed, and possessed 
of those qualities which make for a high 
standard of scholarship. She was_for- 
tunate in having as her accompanist, her 
sister, Grace Portune. Besides playing the 
accompaniments, the latter contributed to 
the program a Liszt’s “Au lac de Wallen- 
stadt” and “La Campanella,” in which she 
displayed poetry and virtuosity. She is a 
pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans. - 

F, E. E. 





Wonderful Piano-Playing in d’Albert’s 
Second Munich Recital 


MunicHu, April 12.—Eugen d’Albert gave 
his second piano recital in the concert hall 
of the Hotel “Vier Jahreszeiten” this eve- 
ning. The great pianist’s program was in 
the main, so far as I can remember, the 
same as that of his Berlin concert. In his 
rendering of Schumann’s “Carnaval” the 
most compelling grandeur alternated with 
almost ethereal piano playing. Disappoint- 
ing to me, however, was his Liszt “Polo- 
naise.” His impetuosity completely dis- 
torted the so grateful first movement, 
though it is true he more than compensated 
for this by the exquisite liquid execution 
of the following lyrical passages. It goes 
without saying that the hall was completely 


filled—1tsoo to 1700—and that the great 
little master was compelled to give his 
usual half dozen encores. O. P. Jacop. 





Saint-Saéns Supervises Brussels Revival 
of His “Prosperine” 


BRUSSELS, 3ELGIUM, May  3.—Saint- 
Saéns’s “Proserpine,” which was first pro- 
duced in Paris in 1887 and has had occa- 
sional performances since at other French 
theaters, has just been sumptuously revived 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie. The com- 
poser himself came from Paris for the 
dress rehearsal and took charge of matters. 
If any one had thought that the age of 
the composer, who is nearly eighty, had 
diminished his energy, he was speedily dis- 
illusioned by the vigorous way in which 
he impressed upon Conductor Lauerwyns 
his conception of how his work should be 
sung. “Proserpine,” as will be recalled, i 
a romantic love drama of the sixteenth 
century. It was well sung by Mme. Beral, 
in the title role, and by her associates 


Mr. Hindermyer Recovers from Illness 
Harvey W. Hindermyer, 
well known in the concert field, who has 
been ill for the past six weeks, has recov- 
ered and has resumed his concert work 
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HAS VIENNA BEGUN 
A GREGOR BOYCOTT? 


Report that Popular Dislike of 
Hofoper Director Has Taken 
that Form 


Vienna, April 10—From a number of 
authentic sources in Vienna I hear that 
the popular dislike for Director Gregor, of 
the Hofoper, is so great that a very quiet 
but none the less persistent boycott is being 
brought to bear against him. Whether or 





Alfred Piccaver, the American Tenor ot 
Vienna Opera, Who Joins Metropoli- 


tan Company Next Season—He Is 
Shown Here as “Don José” in 
“Carmen” 


not this dislike is universally accepted in 
Vienna, I am not in a position to say. But 
a slight surprise in this regard awaited me 
in the opera house when Selma Kurz, who 
is a prime favorite with the Viennese, sang 
Rosina in the “Barber of Seville.” The 


Vienna Royal Opera was but half full! 
Think of it! And how she sang it! She 
was splendid. Notwithstanding the rules 
of the house that applause should not be 
acknowledged during the scene, the hand- 
clapping after her two interpolated numbers 
in the second act, Handel’s “I] Pensiero” 
and the aria from Bellini’s “La Sonnam 
bula” grew so tumultuous that the perform 
ance was completely interrupted. And this 
is the artist who has not met favor in 
Gregor’s eyes! Draw your own conclu 
sions. 

It has frequently been discussed as to 


whether the popular tenor at the same in- 
stitution, Alfred Piccaver, is really an 
American, or whether he has simply lived 
in America. Well, I asked him and he 


said that his parents were Americans, but 
that he was born in London. We both de 
plored the fact that he may not become 


But a suc- 
when you 


President of the United States 
cessful tenor is not so bad either, 
stop to consider. 

Several evenings before 
“Kaiserstadt” a Schoenberg concert had 
taken place, and, as everywhere where this 
ultra-impressionistic music has been heard, 
the extremes of approval and opposition 
collided. But in this partic ular instance the 


my advent in the 


event proved of significance insomuch as 
the opponents ‘al ne to blows And still 
there are those wh clai m that music exerts 
an effeminating influence! QO. P. Taco 


Stransky and Witek Sail for Europe 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, sailed for 
Bremen last Tuesday on the Kromnprinz 
Wilhelm. Anton Witek, concertmaster of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. 
Witek: F. C. Coppicus, general secretary, 
and Rita Fornia, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, were other pas- 
sengers on the same boat. 





CHARMING INTIMATE RECITAL 





Estelle Stamm- Riduiie in Compressed 
Program of Varied Interest 


At the close of a musical season which 
has been fortunate in the number of at- 
tractive programs in intimate settings, Es- 
telle Stamm-Rodgers provided still another 
charming recital of this order in the Myrtle 
Room of the Waldorf-Astonma, New York, 
on May 3. 

Displaying mellow 
Mme. Stamm-Rodgers 
entation of a group 
Brahms lieder, her buoyant singing of 
Schubert’s “Wohin” gaining the amusing 
“Spinnerliedchen” as an encore. Much in- 
terest was evidenced in the group by Amer- 
ican composers, omprising Marion Bauer’s 
“Over the Hills,” the Louis Koemmenich 
“Was It in June?” and Carrie Jacobs 
Bonnd’s lullaby, “Baby,” with “Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose” as the added number. Four nation- 
alities were represented in the final group, 


qualities of voice 
gave effective pres- 
of Schubert and 


which included the Pergolesi “Nina’’; 
Weckerlin’s “Bergére, Légére”’; the old 
Scotch “Loch Lomond” and a German folk 
song, “Madele, Ruk, Ruk, Ruk,” which was 
repeated. The delighted hearers insisted 
upon the singer's returning for “Stille 
Nacht” and the Brahms ‘Wiegenlied.” 


m. & C. 





FAY FOSTER’S SONGS 


An Admirable Program Presented at the 


Musicians’ Club 
One of the most enjoyable Sunday eve- 
ning concerts heard at the Musicians’ Club 


this season was the program of composi- 
tions of Fay Foster, the young American 
composer, given there on Sunday evening, 


April 27. Miss Foster presided at the piano 
and was ably assisted by Litta Grimm, con- 
tralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Randall 
Hargreaves, who sang her songs. 
Miss Grimm made a splendid impression in 
“The White Blossoms off the Bough,” 
“The Daughter” and “The Call of the 
Trail,” Mr. Ormsby in “Con Amore,” 
“Maria Mia” and “The Joy of Life” and 
Mr. Hargreaves in “Serenade in Sevilla,” 
“Sol’ Down de Stream” and “The King.” 
\ large number of club members was 
present and applauded the music of Miss 
Koster and the manner in which the va 
rious songs were interpreted, the 
ing highly individual harmonically and 
melodically and ideal for recital purposes 

Miss l*oster’s career will be watched with 
interest, not only as a composer but also as 
an accompanist, as she is an accomplished 
player. She made a successful début as a 
professional acompanist at the concert of 
the Musicians’ Club at ‘£olian Hall re 
cently, when she played for Orville Har- 
rold, the American tenor 


bass, 


SOnYS be 


Setting the Dog to Music 

Poor Richard Strauss! Arnold Sch6én 
berg has made his shrewd cacophonies seem 
like ice-cream in comparison with his own 
assafceetida, and now, says the New York 
Evening Post, comes a Parisian, Erik Satie, 
with a set of three pieces which make 
Strauss’s “Domestic” Symphony (which 
is supposed to depict a day in the com 
poser’s life) quite commonplace and 
unaudacious Satie’s pieces are entitled 
“Veéritables Preludes flasques (pour un 
chien).” In the first the dog is supposed 
to get a scolding. In the second he is left 
alone in the house. In the third he gam 


Seen 


bols. The audience made the pianist repeat 
each of the preéludes, aa poor Debussy, 
whose own ne préludes were afterward 
played, fell flat after this exhibit of up-to 
date musical methods 

Hermann Gura, who ‘directed several 
summer seasons of opera in Berlin, is the 


manager of Thomas Beecham’s pres 
Garden season 


stage 
ent Covent 


SOUTHERNER WINS 
DE KOVEN PRIZE 


Conditional Award Made in $1,000 
Competition for Best Light Opera 
Libretto 
Of the 250 manuscripts submitted in the 


$1,000 prize .competition of the De Koven 
Opera Company for the best libretto for a 


light opera of the type of de Koven’s 
“Robin Hood,” the judges have decided 
that the most suitable is “Jean Lafitte,” 


written for a three-act opera by Hilliard 
Booth, ot N., ‘. Their de- 
cision was announced last Saturday, 


Pisgah Forest, 
having 
been delayed for several weeks because of 
the illness of Reginald De Koven and the 
fact that so many of the m inuscripts were 
submitted late in the competition. The 
judges were Mr. de Koven, Channing Pol- 


lock, the playwright, and Daniel V. Arthur, 
the theatrical producer, 
The award of the prize was not made 


unconditionally, however. The judges re- 
ported that no one of the manscripts ful- 
filled all the conditions, but they advanced 
“Jean Lafitte’ for commendation and fu- 
ture consideration, if not for unconditional 
award, as an honest effort in the right di- 
rection and because of its possibilities with 
certain essential changes, as the best of the 
manuscripts of the required type sub- 
mitted.” 

The directors of the company announced 
later that they had decided to award the 
prize to Mr. Booth on condition that the 


changes deemed necessary by the judges 
should be made. 
In their report the judges say “that the 


knowledge of stage technic and craft shown 
by the competing authors was surprisingly 
limited: that in most instances where the 
dialogue of a libretto was good the lyrics 
were bad, and versa; that the con- 
struction was amateurish, and 


VICE 
generally 


that in choice of subject and the neessary 
comic relief the competing authors showed 
little appreciation: of the requirements of 


modern audiences.” 

The conditions of the competition called 
for a work of sufficient length to provide 
an evening’s entertainment of ordinary 
duration, suitable for music by Mr. de 
Koven and of sufficient merit in subject and 
construction to afford a reasonable chance 
of success. Viewed in the light of the lat- 
ter consideration the judges report that the 


competition was disappointing. The con- 
test ended on April 1 last. 
Ex-Wife of de Pachmann as Opera 


Composer 


two-act op- 
is by Mme. 


a new 
Carlo, 


The music of “Yato,” 
era, produced at Monte 


Labori, the wife of the celebrated Parisian 
lawyer. Her first husband was Vladimir 
de Pachmann. She gave a piano recital 
in the old Chickering Hall in May, 1&go, 
relates Philip Hale in the Boston Herald, 
and also a recital with her husband and 
teacher. As we remember her she was a 
beautiful woman with a well developed 


technic, but lacking in magnetism as a 
pianist. lHler maiden name was Maggie 
Okey and I believe she was a Nova Scotia 


girl. She married de Pachmann in 1884. 
They are still good friends, and de Pach- 
mann is devoted to his children, who, until 
they reached maturity, lived with the La- 
boris. The artistic world is full of these 
transfers and promotions. It was a Bos- 


ton woman who said when she heard of 
Mr. Weingartner’ s marriage to Miss Mar- 
cel ‘That establishes a dangerous prece- 
dent in our opera house.” 
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ESSENTIALS OF INTERPRETATION 


What Distinguishes the “Artist” from the Mere “Player” Upon a 
Piano—Making the Composer’s Emotion Live Again —Different 
Causes and Similar Effects 

By ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


/ 
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HE pianist who has mastered technic 
and the means of expression has ac- 
quired the first elements necessary in the 
making of a performer of pianoforte mu- 
sic. They are the absolute essentials, the 
tools, the perfect, ever-ready servants 
whose employment will clearly denote 
whether the pianist is merely a “player” 
or an artist—a much abused qualification. 
All pianists are players, more or less, but 
very few of them are artists. The dif- 
ference betwen the two is the power of in- 
terpretation. 

It is very easy to give some sort of ex- 
pression to a musical phrase, because all 
that needs to be done is to make use of 
the different means alluded to in a former 
article (Mustcar America, March 22). 
As a general thing, those means are em- 
ployed indiscriminately, “in any old way” 
—as the phrase goes; the difficulty is to 
determine the kind of expression that a 
particular composition requires, and this is 


what constitutes interpretation. 

Many players (and here it should be 
stated that the word player stands neither 
for a pianist nor for an artist, but for one 
who has technic) make some attempt at 
what they think is interpretation, by 
slavishly and mechanically following the 
marks of intensity and movement without, 
nevertheless, succeeding in doing more 
than*imparting a species of what is called 
“expression”; the word is a misnomer 
even here, and it cannot be taken as synony- 
mous with interpretation. 

Let us remember—and we cannot do so too 
often—that the true, exalted rdle of music 
is to express genuine emotion, without 
considering the material reason that 
caused it. By way of comparison let us 
examine some physical cases—such as a 
bruise, for instance. Two elements may 
be distinguished, namely, the blow and 
even the instrument that gave it, and the 
pain. Now, suppose that the person was 
asleep when the blow was given and that 
he awoke a moment after. He will notice 
only one thing, the pain, without knowing 
if it was caused by something external. 
Remove all this into the sphere of emo- 
tion and instead of a blow put any catas- 
trophe you choose. Instead of physical 
pain put moral suffering. Music will 
render the latter, without in any way sug- 
gesting the event that caused it. So that 
the artist, who reads the work of a com- 
poser, finds himself somewhat in the po- 
sition of the person who awakes to feel 
the pain without having noticed the blow. 


The Composer’s Mental State 


Perhaps it should not be said that the 

performer is the interpreter of the feeling 
experienced by the composer. A feeling is 
usually accompanied by the knowledge of 
that which excited it. To interpret the 
composer would mean, in this case, not 
only to render the emotion felt, but also to 
get, so to speak, into the very skin of the 
person and to have a knowledge of the 
circumstances that caused the emotion. 
So that it would not be possible to inter- 
pret a composition correctly without hav- 
ing first of all inquired into the mental 
state of the composer at the time that he 
composed it, which seems rather paradox- 
ical. 

Besides, if so utterly impossible a thing 
could come to pass it is a question if the 
result would be felicitous. What is the 
proposition? To bring to life that which 
has vibrated in a human heart. The causes 
do not matter to us; they have no interest. 
The principal thing is for the pianist to 
make the composer’s emotion live again. 
Now that emotion was produced in the 
composer by a certain particular circum- 
stance. But who will say that the same 
cause will produce the same effect in the 
pianist? 

Although Mrs. George Sand may have 
struck Mr. Francois Chopin to such a de- 
gree as to inspire in him the beautiful out- 
pourings of soul of the C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo, op. 39, it does not at all follow 
that all I have to do is to think of that 
masculine femininity (whose face I have 
never seen, and which cannot be very at- 
tractive now), in order also to begin vi- 
brating in C Sharp Minor and to render 
an audience breathless with admiration by 
the wonder of my interpretation. It seems 
to me, on the contrarv, that if I wish to 
put my emotional being in unison with 
Chopin’s, the best means to that end would 

be to seek in my own life that which 





could cause me a similar emotion, that 
is to say, not to think of Mrs. Sand, who 
would arouse nothing but repulsion in me, 
but of some dear face whose living like- 
ness may have brightened some period of 
my life. ~ 


Varying Emotions from Single Phrase 


This is why the same melodic phrase 
arouses different ideas in an audience. 
The one thing common to all is that each 
person feels in his heart that uncertain, 
ill-placed thing called genuine emotion. 
Since it is difficult for a conscious being 
to experience that emotion without at the 
same time imagining more or less vaguely 
some exterior cause, it follows that by a 
sort of psychological automatism, each in- 
dividual searches in his own mind those 
circumstances that account for his idea of 
joy or grief. That is why there is no 
cause for astonishment in the fact that a 
certain melody makes me think of a cool 
spring running under the shade of great 
trees, while you see some beloved face and 
your friend K. hears, perhaps, the tide 
flowing in over the sands. 

The question may be asked: What 
about program music? When Beethoven 
wrote at the head of a piece, “Sweet sen- 
sations on reaching the country,” we do 
not have to think of his country, but may 
imagine any one that we please—a field of 
corn in the sunshine, a clump of trees 
beside a river, an undulating landscape, or 
something composite, a kind of country 
in one’s own mind, if we happen to be a 
philosopher or metaphysician. So that, no 
matter how circumstantial the “program” 
indications may be at the beginning of a 
composition they will always leave a field 
wide enough for each to discover his own 
particular spark, one capable of kindling 
in his soul the fire that will vibrate in 
sympathy with the sound. 


The Case with Children 


It may well be asked if this question 
touches children and young students. Can 
they feel emotion at all comparable with 
that of an adult? How can that emotion 
be produced? As a general thing they can 
feel it; that is to say, they can feel emo- 
tion at a certain moment, both in quality 
and intensity, and ignoring all matters of 
motive and duration. Imagine the case of 
a great artist, ravaged by an immense love, 
take from his emotional life one minute’s 
acute suffering, and consider only that 
suffering as such, without giving any heed 
to the circumstances that co-exist. Then, 
on the other hand, take a youngster of 
eight or nine, inflict on him one of those 
punishments that are so terrible at that 
age, take his skates away, smash _ his 
sleigh, deprive him of his companions, and 
you will plunge him into a pitiable state 
of despair; isolate one minute of that suf- 
fering, ignoring all matters of motive and 
duration. Put the two cases side by side, 
the two minutes taken from two lives to- 
tally different, and you will discover two 
psychological phenomena not only striking- 
ly alike but practically identical. 

It is not my intention to endanger the 
good cause by pushing my arguments too 
far. All that I wish to do is to affirm that 
a child is capable of feeling joy and mental 
suffering, in a less degree, perhaps, and 
for a shorter period than a man, but, 
nevertheless, quite enough for us to make 
a young pupil understand the easier great 
works and to draw from him personal in- 
terpretations. To succeed in doing this 
we will play the piece to him pointing out 
its gay or sad feeling and explaining its 
chief characteristics. Then we will try to 
make him feel a similar emotion by giving 
vent to some idea likely to arouse it. In 
order to do so we are not going to tell 
him some story out of the life of a man 
of forty. We will seek something in the 
youngster’s own life and apply it to our 
piece. 

Let us not, however, choose the sorrow- 
ful side of life. It is an error to think 
that art exists only in pain, for pain is a 
bad counselor; it weakens the mind. 
Powerful brains alone are excited and 
rendered fertile by it. In this way we 
shall make the youngster discover real, 
living life in his music; he will acquire 
the habit of not looking at it as a system 
apart that has no relation to the outside 
world. By degrees he will feel its ex- 
pressive value, and from the childlike but 
sincere interpretation that we have been 
able to get from him he will pass insen- 
sibly to the exact understanding of the 
great masterpieces when he shall have ac- 


quired the wonderful privilege of suffering 


as a man 
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arie Caslova 


From All Parts of America for Appear- 
ances for Next Season—This Wonderful 
Artist will come early in November for a 


Trans-Continental Tour 














FRANZ EGENIEFF 


BARITONE 


First American Concert Tour, October, 1913—May, 1914 
First Recital: Boston, Jordan Hall, October 23d, engaged by L. H. Mudgett 


Franz Egénieff, the excellent baritone of the Komische Oper, on Thursday made his first 
appearance on the concert platform. Such an essay is not always a success. It is not 
given to all good opera singers to be equally successful in concert singing, and the demands 
made on these two branches of the art of singing differentiate too - essentially. But 
Egénieff may well be satisfied with his success, it was absolute and great—the accom plish- 
ments of this sympathetic artist simply swayed his audience at Bechstein Hall, which for the 
voluminous noble voice was far too small. Egénieff’s dramatic interpretation with which he 
grips and carries away the hearer without resorting to ingenious tricks, enthused his hearers 
into a high state of excitement. The evening brought a very rare treat.—BERLINER 
VOLKS ZEITUNG, March 13, 1909. 


Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RECOMMENDS ATHLETES’ SINEWS FOR MUSICIANS’ TASK 


Eight Days of Fasting His Method of 
Preparing for Concert Tour—Some 
Incidents That Annoy the Per- 
former Before He Appears 


IGHT days of fasting, a_ ten-mile 
bicycle ride every morning, nothing 
but water to drink, no smoking, a cold 
plunge before retiring. Sounds like the 
training process of an athlete, doesn’t it? 
It is, however, merely the method adopted 
by Jules Falk, the violinist, when he pre- 
pares for an active round of concerts. 
And the particular object for this strenu- 
ous course, besides providing a hearty con- 
stitution capable of withstanding the physi- 
cal trials of continuous traveling, is to at- 
tain mental poise. “That,” declared Falk 
to a Musica America man the other day. 
“is the prime requisite of public perform- 
ance. You have often heard young girls 
or young men playing the violin beauti- 
fully in their own homes, and then, when 
placed before a large audience, they col- 
lapse. The nervous strain of performing 
before a large gathering is too much for 
the reserve force. The mind is not strong 
enough to concentrate on the task in hand. 

” 

Result, a nervous collapse. 
Falk has ideas of his own with regard 

to the psychology of concert giving. 
“T have reached the point where I can 
" 

shut out all thought of my audience.” he 
explains. “The artist must give of his best 
and he can do this only when his mind 1s 
not distracted by outside impressions, 
when he himself is in perfect physical trim, 
when there is no obstruction in the course 
of transferring certain artistic ideas by 
way of the instrument to those who listen. 
| was never a believer in the doctrine that 
an artist’s work depends largely upon the 
sympathetic attitude of the hearers. Let 
the audience know that you are concerned 
only with the serious business of giving 
them the very best that is within you, and 
there need be no worry about their sym- 

pathetic attitude. ; 
“The kind of concentration that I have 
in mind is invariably accompanied by ab 








The Zoellner 
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BOSTON COMMENTS 


Their fine sense of instrumental 
balance, the absence of ragged edges 
at the beginning and at the end of 
phrases, a feeling for steady, secure 
tempo and rhythm at all times— 
these are a few of their outstanding 
virtues.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


This remarkable quartet presents 
a strong ensemble and unity of ar- 
tistic purpose rarely found.—Boston 
Herald. 


A performance that was excellent 
throughout, etc—a _ well-balanced 
and harmonious ensemble.—Boston 
Globe. 


The intonation was remarkably 
clear and true, etc., etc. The en- 
semble was stirring.—Boston Times. 
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Jules Falk, the Noted Violinist, Who 
Will Appear with Schumann-Heink in 
Philadelphia on May 12 


solute relaxation, paradoxical as it may 
seem. Let me tell you a little story which 
illustrates my point. Not long ago, down 
in Texas, I was scheduled to give a recital. 
\ly manager had had trouble all morning 
with a local representative of a piano 
house, who insisted on using a placard 
large enough to cover about half of the 
side of the grand piano and announcing 
the make and local dealer in inartistic fash- 
ion. In the afternoon I went to the hall 
with my accompanist for a rehearsal. I 
found the Texas piano man, a big, husky 
individual, guarding his precious and ill- 
imannered sign. He was there to make 
sure that no one would remove it from the 
piano. 

“*So you have decided to use this sign 
and no other,’ I observed, when my eye 
caught the atrocity. 

‘You are damned right! And | am 
just waiting for somebody to start somie- 
thing,’ was the retort. 

“The man’s temper was up and under 
ordinary circumstances mine would have 
heen fired in an instant. The result of a 
controversy would have been  unstrung 
nerves and a general mental condition far 
from conducive to giving a good recital 


Jules Falk Advocates Rigid Physical 
Training to Steady the Nerves and 
Provide Poise—Strength of Will 
Needed in Facing Audience 


that evening. It was under such circum- 
stances that my mental poise came in to 
good advantage. Why, thought I, should 
iny audience be obliged to suffer because | 
had chosen to concern myself with the un- 
reasonable contention of this unmannered 
individual? The audience would pay me 
for the best I had to give. In justice to 
them I must allow nothing to interfere with 
providing that best. And so, the incident 
passed from my mind, although after the 
recital I took occasion to square accounts 
amply with the piano man. 

“The public has little idea of the many 
causes for distraction with which the artist 
must battle before he appears on the stage. 
Imagine going to the auditorium at which 
you are to give your recital, and finding 
out that while the body of your piano has 
arrived, the legs are reposing in a freight 
station twenty miles away, with only two 
hours between you and your recital! It 
is in such situations that the much-vaunted 
‘artistic temperament’ airs itself unless the 
artist has gained self-control.” 

Concert audiences are clannish. Falk 
has found this out after years of recital 
giving. 

“Those who are directly interested in the 
piano go only to piano recitals, as a rule. 
And those who care only about singing 
have no interest in a violin or a piano re 
cital. They go to song recitals. Look at 
your average audience at a violin recital. 
While it makes a general appeal to all 
lovers of good music, you will find about 
ninety per cent. of those present are eithe: 
violinists themselves or have some one in 
their families who play the violin. This is 
not as it should be. The musician has no 
right to be one-sided. He should patronize 
all forms of good music and so gain much 
in inspiration and musical ideas. But a 
change is coming, and I predict that with 
the growing popularity of violin records in 
connection with phonographs there will be 
a large part of the general musical public 
who will want to hear the violin master- 
pieces as they are played by humans, hav- 
ing once heard them on the machines.” 

Falk has enjoyed a successful season and 
is now busy with plans for 1913-14, which 
promise big things for him. On May 12 
he will appear with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in a recital at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. This will complete his con- 
cert activities for this season. 





GILBERTE’S SONGS PROVE 
POPULAR IN PITTSBURGH 


Composer Appears with Euterpean 
Choral in a Varied Program— 
Frances Alda’s Recital 


PirtspuRGH, May 5.—The Euterpean 
Choral, Charles Albert Graninger, conduc- 
tor, gave its final concert of the season at 
Carnegie Music Hall last night, the big 
organization using a number of Hallet Gil- 
berté’s songs, the composer himself accom- 
panying the singers. His personal recep- 
tion, as well as that for his songs, was most 
favorable. The songs that particularly 
pleased were “A Frown and a Smile,” 
“Forever and a Day” and “Spanish Sere- 
nade.” Mrs. Graninger, the wife of the 
conductor, who possesses a very pretty 
contralto voice, sang them with expression 
and feeling. 

Mrs. Myrtle Holmes Bushong, soprano, 
demonstrated that she posseses talent. 
Joseph Oetting presided at the organ dur- 
ing the rendition of the splendid numbers 
given by the chorus, an organization com- 
posed of Pittsburgh school teachers, who 
know how to sing. “The Slave’s Dream” 
proved a striking piece of choral work, 
being one of the most enjoyable of the 
offerings. 

Frances Alda, the lyric soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, appeared in concert 
here last week under the auspices of the 
Founders’ Chapter of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and a _ good-sized 
audience gave her a flattering reception at 
Carnegie Music Hall. Her first group of 
offerings was made up of compositions of 
early composers, such as Caccini’s “Amar- 
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illi,” Philidor’s “Je ne suis qu’une bergére,”’ 
Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds” and 
others. Her second part was made up of 
offerings from Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss, a third group contained selections 
from Debussy, Wolf-Ferrari and others, 
and an aria from Puccini’s “Madama But 
terfly,’ given most successfully, brought 
the much-liked program to a close. 
— o 


Improving One’s Opportunities 
[“F. P. A.” in the New York Mail] 


Some people don’t know what to do with 
their time and others read what Mary Gar- 
den tells the ship news reporters. 


ONE THOUSAND STRONG AT 
RUBINSTEIN “ BREAKFAST ”’ 


Campanari and Blauvelt Honor Guests of 
Popular Club—Enthusiasm for 
John Finnegan’s Songs 


New York’s busy corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth Street was not en- 
tirely given up to watching the suffrage 
parade last Saturday afternoon, for there 
were 1,000 enthusiastic women gathered in 
the Waldorf-Astoria ball room for the an- 
nual “white breakfast” of the Rubinstein 
Society. After the regular program there 
was a concession to the outdoor attraction, 
in that the Rubinsteins moved over into the 
hotel’s East room to watch their sisters in 
the line of march. 

One lone man was to be observed in the 
ballroom amid all these white-gowned 
women and this was Giuseppe Campanari, 
the noted baritone, who was described on 
the program as “the guest of the day.” As 
Mr, Campanari was scheduled for some 
songs, he sat foodless throughout the 
luncheon, subsisting upon the sparkling con- 
versation of Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and 
other guests of honor at the table of Mrs. 
W. R. Chapman, the club’s president. This 
was .a_ welcome-back-to-America appear- 
ance for Mme. Blauvelt, and though she did 
not sing, limiting her greeting to a ten- 
word speech, the soprano added a most at- 
tractive touch to the toastmaster’s table by 
her radiant personality. 

A Mozart aria served to introduce Mr. 
Campanari and he exhibited the same pol- 
ished vocalism which has characterized his 
singing aforetime. His addition of the 
“Toreador’s Song” brought a round ot 
handclapping as Bidkar Leete played the 
first few notes of the accompaniment and 
a roar of applause at the close. 

There was a hearty outpouring of en 
thusiasm for the offerings of John Finne 
gan, the Irish tenor, who sang Rodolfo’s 
“Narrative,” from “Bohéme,” with all the 
ringing fervor of the great operatic tenors. 
“I Hear You Calling Me” was sung ex 
pressively as an encore. Later Mr. Finne 
gan started a clamorous demonstration 
with “Molly Bawn” and “Come Back to 
Erin,” accompanied as eife:tively on the 
harp by Stefano di Stefano as if. that 
Latin musician had been one of the old 
Gaelic harpers. 

After Mrs. Chapman had announced 
Nina Morgana as Trentini’s understudy in 
“The Firefly” and a prospective member of 
Oscar Hammerstein’s new opera company, 
the little soprano gave an exhibition of her 
vocal agility in an aria from Gounod’s 
“Mirella,” with an added “Somnambula” 
air. From her dressing room Miss Mor 
gana might previously have heard the 
Rubinstein’s chanting one of her own 
“Firefly” numbers between courses, to say 
nothing of a popular song which they had 
edited to read, “For the sake of Rubin- 
stein.” Another musical dainty offered to 
the “breakfasters’” was the group of songs 
by an artistic young contralto, 

Seatty. 


Roberta 
A a 


Nine New York Oratorio Appearances 
for Christine Miller 


The New York Oratorio Society, Louis 
Koemmenich conductor, has engaged 
Christine Miller to sing the contralto part 
in “The Messiah” in its next “Messiah” 
performances December 26 and 27. This 
will make the eighth and ninth consecutive 
appearances of Miss Miller with that so- 
ciety. 
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THE RETURN TO AMERICA NEXT 
SEASON OF 


will afford a second opportunity to hear the 
Pianist who registered the distinctive hit of 
the Winter of IGIO-IT. 

BACHAUS has added wonderfully to 
his European prestige by an almost Con 
tinuous Series of Triumphs Since His First 
American Visit 

He Will Arrive Early in November and 
Make a Coast to Coast Tour that is 
Certain to Rank Among the Season’s Most 


' Conspicuous Features. 
_ Rie For Terms and Dates Address: 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ROUSING WELCOME 
FOR TERTIUS NOBLE 


Association of Organists Honors 
Noted English Choirmaster in 
Brilliant Banquet 


After a burst of applause protracted 
enough for a political convention, T. Ter- 
tius Noble, the eminent English organist, 
arose at the toastmaster’s table of the Ho- 
tel McAlpin banquet hall, on April 30, to 
express his appreciation for the rousing 
welcome extended to him in the banquet 
of the National Association of Organists 


given in his honor. All sorts of eulogistic 
phrases had been uttered in the introduc- 
tory speech of the association’s president, 
J. Christopher Marks, who ventured the 
prediction that, as organist of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Mr. Noble would “give us the best 
and perhaps show us some things that will 
be good for ourselves.” Altogether the 
distinguished guest had been made to feel 
at once that he is “one of us.” 

Evidently touched by the ovation which 
he had received, the former organist of 
York Minster declared: “In the midst of 
the ordeal of parting from all my friends 
in old York I looked forward to the wel- 
come of New York. In my long service at 
the cathedral I had made many friends 
among poor and rich, from the parents of 
my choir boys to the highest in the land. 
Parting from these dear people was indeed 
an ordeal of which it is best not to speak 
further on this happy occasion. 

“In my tour of America, earlier in the 
season, I played many organs of varying 
beauty and some of them somewhat ec- 


centric. In fact, I might say that I found 
a greater variety of organs in two months 
than I would have found in two years on 
the other side. I never saw anything like 
the hospitality which I met with on tour 
here. I only stopped in two hotels in two 
months and my combined bills amounted 
to $6—it was very wonderful. When I got 
back home I urged the English to treat you 
as you had treated me. 

“T have had a sort of pang about the 
waistcoat all evening, due to the fact that I 
was expected to make a speech. One can 
never enjoy a dinner when one has to 
speak at the end, and it has always seemed 
to me that it would be better to have the 
speechmaking before the dinner. Thus one 
could say what one had to say and then sit 
down and enjoy one’s ‘wittles.’ 

“T am delighted to find that I have fallen 
among friends, and trust that we may have 
no jealousies, for there is room for all. 
There is no reason why we organists should 
not get along in a peaceful and friendly 
manner. As I told the people at the other 
side, your country is large and your hearts 
are equally large. 1 am very glad to be 
here, and I hope that we may live like one 
happy family in this great city, of which 
we all ought to be very proud.” 

Felicitous greetings to Mr. Noble were 
expressed by Miles Farrow, Arthur S. 
Hyde, Homer N. Bartlett, Dr. A. Madeley 
Richardson, Edmund Jaques, James Pearce, 
W. T. Nash and Ernest M. Skinner. 
Charles L. Safford amused the guest of 
honor with his Handelian oratorio bur- 
lesque, including the recitative on the text, 
“Good morning, have you us-ed Pear’s 
soap?” and the aria on “Forty years ago | 
us-ed a cake of Pear’s soap and since then 
I have us-ed no other.” Mr. Noble led the 
gathering in applause for a Kipling ballad 
as sung by his compatriot, Harrison Brock- 
bank, the Napoleon of “The Purple Road.” 
Many of the arrangements for the banquet 
were in the efficient hands of Tali Esen 
Morgan. m. & &. 








HENDERSON TELLS STUDENTS HOW TO BE A CRITIC 





W J. HENDERSON, the eminent music 
* critic of the New York Sun, gave 
the second lecture in the course of news- 
paper criticism arranged by the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, on 
Monday afternoon, his subject being “Mu- 
sical Criticism.” 

Mr. Henderson first pointed out that as 
musical criticism occupied a place in the 
newspaper as part of a day’s news, the 
critic should begin on the reportorial staff 
and so learn what constituted news and 
the values accorded them. First of all, 
one ought to be able to write a clear, con- 
cise story and, if need be, to do it within 
a given space of time. Next to this, the 
most important thing was “form,” by which 
is meant the study of the theory of music 
in all its branches. With a knowledge of 
form one could analyze anything from 
“Home, Sweet Home” to Beethovens 
Ninth Symphony or a modern symphonic 
poem by Strauss. 

What most people consider the hardest 
attainment for a critic, the knowledge of 
technic, is in reality the easiest, according 
to Mr. Henderson. There are certain 
things to be learned before one can know 
whether a violinist plays well or a singer 
performs badly, but they are easily acquired 
and after that there can be no question as 
to whether the artist performs well or ill. 
It is not an opinion but a matter of fact. 
This the lecturer emphasized very strong- 
ly. The only question was as to whether 
or not one could “hear” the performance 
correctly. 

No one could be a real critic without a 
knowledge of music’s history, declared Mr. 
Henderson. Say that one has to analyze 
a Philharmonic program. The first number 
is a Mozart Symphony, then something 
of Max Reger’s, then a new symphonic 
poem. The study of the first may seem 
childish to the unknowing, the others ex- 
tremely difficult, yet a critic must be able 
to place these different pieces in the periods 
in which they belong and to understand 
the relations between them. Mr. Hender- 
son did not wish to convey the impression 
that a critic began his work with all this 
knowledge, rather that it was the accu- 
mulation of years. 

One should know the works of the 
masters—the great oratorios, symphonies, 
operas, songs, etc. If one were writing in 
New York one should know the history 
of all the musical organizations in New 
York. To be a serious critic a knowledge 
of French, German and Italian, so Mr. 
Henderson found, is essential, for much 
of the theory that has been written has 
not been published into English, and most 
of the translated librettos are wretched 
and song translations are even worse. 

Mr. Henderson explained the method by 
which he “covers” a premiére of an opera. 


When Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
was announced Mr, Henderson spent a 
week upon the study of the play, noting 
all stage directions. Then the libretto was 
read, after which a study of the score was 
made. Was the music melodious or was it 
in more modern fashion and introduced in 
the form of themes? The latter proved to 
be so. Then a hunt was made for themes 
and there were found to be fifteen leading 
themes. 

Rehearsals followed. There were six 
before the final or “‘dress” rehearsal. The 
score could not be purchased and as Mr. 
Henderson wished to study it during the 
rehearsals he had to have one. None 
could be borrowed even, so he went to 
the composer and got his score, which they 
went over together. When they came to 
a knotty point Mr. Puccini would be called 
upon to explain, but sometimes he could 
not do so and would have to think a while 


before he could recollect just what he 
meant when he wrote “so and so!” 

Two days before the production came 
the final rehearsal. That night a_ six 
column review of it was made which was 
finally cut down to four columns and sub- 
mitted to the editor. Then this was left 
to be modified so as to fit the first per- 
formance. The fundamentals would re- 
main unchanged but the details would not 
be the same, for the effect upon the audi- 
ence is often quite different from what a 
critic might expect it to be. 

The reason so much work was required 
to “prepare” this opera was due to the 
fact that it was receiving its first per- 
formance on any stage, and consequently 
Kurope looked to our critics to learn what 
there was to the new opera, As for ordi- 
nary concerts and recitals, they could be 
easily handled in the time ensuing between 
their endings and the time the paper went 
to press. 

After the lecture Dr. Talcott Williams, 
head of the School of Journalism, invited 
the auditors to have tea with him and to 
meet Mr. Henderson. Afterwards Mr. 
Henderson made the statement that a young 
critic should say the least about the bad 
points of an artist and dwell mostly upon 
his good qualities. He also remarked that 
interpretation was not made by the individ- 
ual impersonating a role, but by the com- 
poser. That it was for the artist to give 
the role the creator’s ideas and not his 
own; that “Tosca” was not Geraldine Far- 
rar’s, Destinn’s or Fremstad’s creation, but 
the composer’s. J. T. M. 





Emil Sauer was recently presented by 
the King of Saxony with the cross of an 
officer of the Royal Saxon Order of AI- 
bert 


The Hall of Nibelungs, near K6nigs- 
winter, on the road leading to the Drachen- 
fels, will be inaugurated on Wagner's 
birthday, May 22. 


CHICAGO COMPANY'S 
“LUCIA” IN NEW YORK 


Last Performance of Dippel Forces 
Takes Place at Metropolitan 
Opera House 


The Summer silence of the Metropolitan 
Opera House was interrupted for a few 
hours last Saturday evening in order that 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
might, before finally disbanding for the 
season, regale such New York operagoers 
as cared to indulge in such delights with a 
performance of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
with Mme. Tetrazzini in it. Whether any 
particular deep-laid purpose occasioned the 
performance, whether it was actuated by a 
sudden local craving for Mme. Tetrazzini 
or a whim on the part of the soprano, or 


whether Mr. Dippel deemed it fitting that 
the last place the organization should be 
heard under his direction should be the 
Metropolitan was not explained. How- 
ever, as the audience was large and willing 
to be enthusiastic at the right time, apolo- 
gies and explanations may be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. Dippel could scarcely have chosen a 
worse night, for the heat was of mid- 
summer intensity and the temperature of 
the auditorium was altogether distressing, 
to put it mildly. Straw hats replaced silk 
ones in the corridors and lobbies. On the 
whole, the audience was essentially differ- 
ent in its makeup from the usual Metro- 
politan ones, few of the familiar figures 
being in evidence. The balconies and 
standing room were closely crowded, and 
though there were vacant seats in the 
parquet that section was more comfortably 
filled than might have been expected on 
such a night. 

The representation itself was scarcely 
one of the most brilliant. Principals, 
chorus and orchestra were inclined to 
show the effects of the wear and tear of a 
long, strenuous season and much traveling. 
Mme. Tetrazzini, despite the vociferous re- 
ception she got after the sextet—which 
was repeated—and the mad scene, was not 
at her best. In the first act, moreover, she 
was in remarkably poor voice. She 
sounded fatigued, her phrasing was spas- 
modic and her intonation defective. The 
elaborate fioriture ot the mad scene were 
done with brilliancy enough to rejoice those 
who dote upon that sort of thing and to 
send them into applausive ecstasies, even 
though the final high E flat was not espe- 
cially pleasant in quality and was attacked 
some distance below the actual pitch. 

A tenor new to New York, Aristodemo 
Giorgini, was the Edgardo. He revealed a 
graceful presence, a light voice of pleasant 
quality and a reasonably good method of 
dealing with it. Occasionally he yielded 
to the temptation of forcing it, and now 
and then he flatted. But, in general, Mr. 
Giorgini is a very acceptable artist, far 
more so than some Italian tenors who have 
of late been called upon to pass muster at 
the Metropolitan. Mr. Polese was a re- 
spectably good Henry Ashton and Mr. 
Nicolay a passable Raimondo. Helen 
Warrum, a gifted young American soprano, 
who made her operatic début in New York 
on this occasion, sang the few measures 
of Alisa admirably. The orchestra was 
not a model of smoothness. Ettore Perosio 
conducted and the applause which greeted 
him when he appeared before the curtain 
with the singers might almost have led 
one to suppose that conducting Donizetti’s 
infantile score was a very serious matter, 
indeed. H. FF. FP. 


Tenor for Pini-Corsi’s Opera Company 


\ttilio di Creszeno, tenor of the Palma 
(Italy) Opera Company, and of the 
Montreal Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged by Max Rabinoff to sing the role of 
Benetto in “Il Maestro di Capella,” which 
will be presented on the brief tour next 
I'all of Mr. Pini-Corso, basso buffo of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Creszeno 
has never been heard in the United States. 
The Pini-Corsi tour will start on Septem- 
her 28 and last only until the opening of 
the regular season of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, with which Mr. Pini- 
Corsi continues. 


Berlin Début of American Soprano 


Bertin, April 18.—Helma Cheesman, a 
very young American soprano, made her 
first platform appearance on April 11 at 
Harmonium-Saal. Her program was com- 
prehensive, including songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Hubert Pataky, Hugo Wolf, 
Strauss and C. W. Cadman. Miss Chees- 
man possesses vocal material of excellent 
quality, but still has much to learn in the 








matter of interpretation, which experience 
should bring her. The violinist, Arthur 
Gonradi, played, as intervening numbers, 
the C Minor Adagio by Bach-Barmas, Co- 
relli’s “La Folia’ and Vieuxtemps’s D 
Minor Concerto. mm F 





Six Months’ Vacation for Pianist After 
London Recital 


Lonpon, April 30.—The American pianist, 
Ernest Schelling, gave a recital yesterday 
at Queen’s Hall and repeated the success 
which he has always had in his London re- 
citals. Mr, Schelling was to have given a 
recital a week ago, but was prevented by 
illness. This was his only public appear- 
ance of the present season in Europe, as he 
has gone to his Summer home at Celigny, 
Lake Geneva, and expects to take a six- 
months’ rest. He will tour England in 
November and will then sail for South 
America for a long tour. 

After that Mr. Schelling will return to 
the United States, and, in February, with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will play 
his own Symphonic Variations, for piano 
and orchestra, upon which he is now at 
work. 





Florence Hinkle Singing Celeste Heck- 
scher’s Song 


“Music of Hungary,” a song by Mrs. 
Celeste D. Heckscher, whose songs and 
orchestral compositions have been per- 
formed throughout America this last sea- 
son by artists and orchestras of the first 
rank, is being sung by Florence Hinkle, 
with orchestral accompaniment, on _ tour 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


Frederick Stock conductor. Mrs. Heck-: 


scher will sail shortly for Europe, where 
she will devote her time to completing sev- 
eral works in larger form. 





Emma M. C. Bender, of Birmingham, 
Ala., a former student of the Peabody 
Conservatory, has set to music a poem by 
Anne Perot, of Baltimore, entitled “The 
Rose Jar,” which won a prize in a recent 
literary competition. 
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CECIL FANNING WELCOMED IN LONDON 





Lonpon, April 15.—Cecil Fanning, Amer- 
ican baritone, accompanied by Harry Tur- 
pin, pianist, appeared here in Bechstein 
Hall in two recitals on Tuesday afternoon, 
\pril 8, and Tuesday afternoon, April 15. 

The first program consisted of a group 
old Italian songs, seven classic and modern 
German songs, two 
old English ballads 
and a group of songs 
by American com- 
posers. The second 
program containeda 
Handel _ number, 
songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Loewe 
and such modern 
writers as Hugo 
W olf, Rachmani- 
noff, Debussy, Mus- 
sorgsky, Carl 
Busch, Pietro Yon 
and Margaret Mer- 
edith. 

Mr. Fanning, who 
has had a great suc- 
cess in America during the past several sea- 














Cecil Fanning, 
Baritone 


sons, and who comes to London after a 
series of triumphs on the Continent, has 
added very materially to his reputation by 
these two recitals and other appearances 
which he has had in the provinces. Bech- 
stein Hall was crowded on both occasions 
and the singer and his accompanist were re- 
called many times and not allowed to go 
until the program had been considerably 
lengthened. 

No American baritone who has appeared 
here in recent years has awakened such in- 
terest as this young singer. His voice is 
fresh and flexible, his enunciation impec- 
cable and his powers of interpretation note- 
worthy. His program numbers have evi- 
dently received sincere and arduous study 
for Mr. Fanning sings as if he were ac- 
quainted with the innermost meanings of 
the composer. There is an artistry and 
sincerity about his work which is most re- 
freshing and which won public and critics 
alike. Not the least interesting feature of 
the two recitals was the evident sympathy 
and accord with which the singer and his 
accompanist, Mr. Turpin, rendered their 
several numbers. The ensemble was fine 
and the spirit of unity commendable. 





Say Princess of Monaco Will Wed Com- 
poser De Lara 


Paris, May 3.—That the Princess of 
Monaco, who has the distinction of being 
the only American woman who has ever 
shared a throne as joint sovereign, is con- 
templating a marriage with Isidore de Lara, 
the English-Jewish composer, is a report 
that has gained general credence. The 
Princess was legally separated from the 
Prince of Monaco eleven years ago and, 
though the divorce has never been recog- 


nized by the Catholic Church, of which 
both are members, she is free to marry 
de Lara outside her own church. The 


Princess is the daughter of a wealthy New 
Orleans banker named Ileine. Her first 
husband was the Due de Kichelieu and she 
is the mother of the present Duke, who re- 
cently married Miss Wise of Baltimore. 
De Lara has lived for a long time in Paris. 
He is about ten years younger than the 
Princess, in whose society he has been con- 
stantly seen for the last several years. De 
Lara has composed several operas and 
other works which have had much popu- 
larity in France. 

George Fergusson’s Berlin Song Recital 

Awakens Acmiration 


Bertin, April 18.—George T[ergusson, 
the distinguished baritone and teacher, has 
at last been able to snatch a short interval 
from his exacting labors here in Berlin to 
eive his lieder evening, originally billed 
more than four weeks back. The usual 
large and distinguished audience assembled 
in Beethoven- Saal Friday, April 11, 
when the singer was found to be in un- 
usually good voice. Two French and two 
Italian songs were followed by groups of 
lieder by R. Kahn and Brahms, in all of 
which Mr. Fergusson once more brilliantly 
illustrated how effectively naturally good 
vocal material can and must be supple- 
mented by sound and intelligent training. 
Herr R. Kahn, the composer of one group 
of lieder of the program, himself accom- 
panied the artist. ee 
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More Than too Engagements in Annie 
Louise David’s Season 

Annie Louise David, harpist, has com- 

pleted a season which has required the 

playing of more than 100 engagements. 


The importance, as well as the number, of 





—Photo by Marceau. 
Annie Louise David 


these concerts has made this the greatest 
season ever filled by an American harpist. 


The concerts were played mostly in the 
East and have taken her as far as Port- 
land, Me., St. Louis, Mo., and St. Au- 


gustine, Fla. Mrs. David is now the pos- 
sessor of a harp especially built for her 
anl claimed to be the first instrument ever 
made in America. Mrs. David has played 


many joint recitals with artists of prom- 
inence. Among these may be mentioned 
Frederic Martin, Florence Mulford, Ed- 
mond Clément, Maggie Teyte, Anna Case 


and others. 


Ancient Ballet Revivals in Paris 

Paris, May 3.—The Théatre des Arts is 
housing some highly interesting revivals of 
old-time ballets and instrumental music. 
Among the ballets have been the “Rescue 
of Renaud,” of which the music, composed 
by Queen Marie de Medicis, is fascinating. 
In this ballet, the young Louis XIII danced 
the leading part at a court ball in 1617. It 
was arranged ior the contemporary stage 
by Louis Laloy and Henry Quittard. The 
quaint Trampagos ballet, written by Cer- 
vantes and set to Spanish music of the six- 
teenth century, was also charming. Other 
revivals included a minuet by Mozart for a 
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quartet of string instruments and four 
horns and an aria by Joachim Quantz, the 
celebrated Potsdam performer and maker 
of flutes for Frederick the Great. 





Maurice Moszkowski’s “Musical 
Humoresques” 
Some of Maurice Moszkowski’s ‘“Musi- 


cal Humoresques,” translated for the 
Hebrew Standard by Jacques Mayer, who 
is MusicaL America’s Munich correspond- 
ent, are herewith reproduced: 

“It has been said that the most modern 
music is very good, but it sounds very 
ugly. Of this paradox, I only believe one- 
half. 

“In the singing of arias Italy was once 
the land of the bel canto. At present 
malaria prevails there. 

“Some of the celebrated symphonic com- 
posers of recent time are described as heirs 
to Beethoven. That they inherited Bee- 
thoven’s deafness I regard as proved. 

“All chamber music is too long. 

“Applying the irony to himself, Anton 
Rubinstein once said: ‘From the false notes 
contained in six concertos | could give a 
seventh.’ Rubinstein is dead, but that sev- 
enth concerto is still alive. 

“He who would nowadays compose a 
hymn to peace, must write the voices in 
canon form.” 





Denver Jubilant Over Smallness—$3,000 
—of Opera Season Deficit 


DENVER, April 24.—The local Orchestral 
Association that promoted our _ recent 
season of grand opera by the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company, is jubilant over the 
fact that the deficit reached only a little 
beyond $3,000. This excellent showing is 
due to most energetic work by the local 
committee as a whole, the loyal support of 
the local press, and to the efficient handling 
of details by J. H. K. Martin, the manager. 
We are assured of another season next 
Spring. 

On the evening of April 17 Arthur 
Frazer, of Chicago, appeared in a_ piano 
recital at Central Christian Church, bring- 
ing to a close the Stauffer subscription 
series. Mr. Frazer played the Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, the Schumann “Car- 
nival,” and several smaller works, among 
them two by well-known Colorado com 


posers—“Little Bells in the Midst,” by 
Francis Hendriks, and “The Sea,” a manu- 
script composition by Lola Carrier Worrell, 
both of which were most cordially re 
ceived. J.C. W 


Maggie Teyte in Concerts Abroad 


Maggie Teyte, the English operatic and 
concert soprano, who has been filling en- 
gagements abroad during February, March 
and April, is spending some time taking the 
cure at Baden-Baden. Her concert engage- 
ments began again on May 5, when she 
sang Debussy’s “La Demoiselle Elue” with 
chorus and orchestra at the Salle Gaveau, 
Paris, and on May 7 when she sang in the 
same city “Eros” in the first performance 
of Pierre de Breville’s “Fros Vainqueur.” 
On May 18 she will appear in Albert Hall, 
London, in concert with Bachaus and 
Kreisler, and on May 22 in Queen’s Hall, 
where she will give the first recital ded- 
icated to the works of American composers. 


Paulist Choristers Sing for Wilson 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—The Paul 
list Choristers of Chicago, under the direc 
tion of the Rev. William J. Finn, were 
heard by President and Mrs. Wilson and 
a selected party at the White House yes 
terday. Their program was composed of 
sacred music and ballads, which were 
highly appreciated by the head of the na- 
tion and his wife. The concert of this 
ociety that same afternoon at the Colum 
bia Theater included in its audience a large 
portion of diplomatic, oficial and religious 
circles of Washington It will be re 
membered that the Paulist Choristers won 
the prize at Rome for choir singing last 
year W. H 


Criticism Discussion at State 


Teachers’ Convention 


At the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association convention at Saratoga on 
June 9, 10, 11, 12, Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 
will discuss the question of voice criticism 
and the meaning of the terminology used in 
such criticism. He will endeavor to show 
the language of criticism in its 
and unscientific forms and will try to bring 
such terms to a common basis. 


Voice 


scientific 


Gracia Ricardo to Tour in Germany 


Gracia Ricardo, the American soprano, 
is to make a tour of Germany this Summer, 
principally the Rhine cities. Mme. Ricardo 
sailed recently on the Cincinnati and after 
a stay at her home in Berlin will give her 
first recital in Cologne. The singer will 
come back to America in the Autumn for 
a long tour of concerts out to the Pacific 
coast, 





CONCERT TOUR BY MOTOR 


Earle La Ross Covers Three Thousand 
Miles in Three Weeks 


Earle Douglas La Ross, pianist, has trav- 
eled 3,000 miles during the last three 
weeks filling concert engagements in New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. On 
one occasion he drove fifty miles, carry- 
ing also the string quartet which he was to 











Farle Douglas La Ross, Pianist, on a 
Concert Tour by Automobile in Penn- 
sylvania 


assist, and, in spite of a severe storm, did 
the distance in two hours. One of his ap- 
pearances was in Allentown, Pa., his fourth 


concert there this season. 

Another of Mr. La Ross’s most recent 
appearances, was in Easton, Pa., at which 
he played’ numbers by Bach, Corelli, 
Rameau, Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Rubin- 
stein, Debussy, MacDowell, La Ross and 
Liszt. The audience was so large that it 
taxed the capacity of the hall to the 
utmost. Mr. La Ross demonstrated the 


sincerity of his art by the manner in which 
he interpreted the taxing program. His 
playing of Beethoven, Liszt and modern 
Russian numbers was exceptionally good. 
Ile was represented on the program by his 
own Nocturne, which showed a talent for 
composition on a par with his executive 
ability. 


Metropolitan Opera House Building Not 
for Sale 


Despite the fact that the building of a 
new home for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is contemplated, there is no present 
prospect that the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be torn down or sold. The rumors of 
changes induced real estate operators who 
would have liked to negotiate the sale of 
the property to seek information of A. D. 
Juillard, who is chairman of the Metro- 
politan Opera Real Estate Committee, but 
he replied with emphasis that there was to 
be no sale. It is said that the $30,000 shares 
in the building have advanced above 
$100,000 in the thirty years of its history 
and the owners who once refused a 
$5,000,000 offer from John Wanamaker will 
wait until they receive a much greater in 
ducement before they decide to move up 
town 


Centanini to Set Pinero Play to Music 


Lonpon, May 3.—C. P. Centanini, for- 
merly secretary to Manager Gatti-Casazza, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and the 
husband of Jane Noria, the singer, has ob- 
tained permission from Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero to set to music the latter’s comedy, 
“The School Mistress.’ Centanini says 
that New York will have an opportunity of 


hearing his work. 
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New York, May 10, 1913 


A CONCERT SEASON WITHOUT SURPRISES 


No one who glances backward over the new works 
which the New York concert season just concluded has 
brought forth is at all likely to be struck by any 
wide margin of difference setting the year above and 
apart from the three or four that immediately preceded 
it. The proportion of interesting, mediocre and in- 
significant compositions that have come to light has 
been practically the same in every case. None of these 
seasons has disclosed any one work that has been un- 
reservedly accepted as a masterpiece, nor has there 
been evidence of the rise of any new figure among 
composers who may definitely be counted upon to 
revolutionize to salutary purpose the existing musical 
order of things or else direct and propel into some new 
and characteristic channel the potent musical energies 
The fact is naturally a fruitful text for 
artistic sermons, though there is no occasion for such 


of the time. 


at this moment. 

More than a dozen and a half symphonic works—a 
few of them domestic, but for the greater part imported 
—have been given by the resident and visiting orches- 
tral organizations. The pianists, violinists and chamber 
music bodies have provided about a dozen novelties, 
while the choral societies were responsible for four. 
To indulge in dissertations upon each and every one ot 
these works, to comment upon their durability, to de- 
fine their characteristics, to make them the basis of 
philosophical deductions touching the eventualities of 
latter day art is, for the present, needless. Neither the 
Sixth Symphony of Bruckner, the D Major Sym- 
phony of Lendvai, the “Max und Moritz” of Mraczek, 
the “Romantic Suite” or “Concerto in Ancient Style” 
of Reger, the clarinet “Rhapsody” of Debussy, or 
Ravel’s “Ma Mére L’Oye” possessed qualities suff- 
ciently vital or pronouncedly novel to warrant their 
acceptance as landmarks or milestones. None of 
them spoke with a broad, deep, universally human ac- 
cent, and that whereof they babbled had been spoken 
more authoritatively and to better effect by their own 
composers or by others on earlier occasions. One work 
did stand forth in darkly impressive and solitary 
grandeur—the A Minor Symphony of the Finnish 
Sibelius, a new utterance big with significance, the 
proclamation of a gigantic personality, not wholly 
sympathetic, perhaps, to the rank and file, but awesome 
even when most recondite. Among other instrumental 
works a pleasant impression was made by the young 
American John Powell’s violin concerto. Little can 
be said in favor of Taubmann’s “German Mass’—a 


pedantic piece of elaborately monotonous’ contra- 
puntal writing—which had inexplicably been ranked by 
some foreign commentators with Brahms’s “German 
Requiem.” Elgar’s “Music Makers” had some well- 
defined beauties, but Strauss’s “Der Abend” and 
Bantock’s twenty-part chorus “Atalanta in Calydon” 
had nothing to commend them apart from a technical 


ingenuity far more grateful to the eye than aurally 


perceptible. 





AN UNLEAVENED LUMP 


Like the tickings of a great clock, marking off the 
minutes of the history of music in America, come the 
siennial Conventions of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. The convention recently held in Chi- 
cago has emphasized once more the salient and sensi- 
tive features in the life of the musical world of our 
nation. 

The Federation has, and has had, efficient leaders who 
have brought it to a high degree and wide extent of 
organization, until it has become what Glenn Dillard 
Gunn called it at the convention, “the organized portion 
of the great music-loving public of America,” which, 
he added, is the largest, the most ambitious and the 
least patriotic public in the world to-day.” 

Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, the Federation’s last presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Julius E. Kinney, the present president, 
have both made noble and successful efforts to build 
up and maintain the organization, and Mrs. Jason 
Walker has been an indefatigable pioneer and leader in 
carrying out within the Federation a great movement 
for the recognition of the American composer, which 
to-day has become one of the chief features of the life 
of the Federation. 

The recent Biennial has reflected the musical growth 
of America during the past two years. There is one 
great fundamental and eminently desirable matter of 
progress which, for all its heroic efforts, it is un- 
fortunately unable to record. This, as Mr. Gunn 
pointed out in the convention, is the persistent domina- 
tion of Europe in our musical affairs, and the failure of 
America to come forth sturdily in recognition and sup- 
port of its own. 

If America were a provincial state, such talk might 
be childish. We are not a provincial state, but one of 
the mightiest nations, destined perhaps to be the 
mightiest, that the world has seen. We are developing 
a powerful art life, both in creation and in presentation, 
and the day will come when we will maintain and ac- 
cept our own standards, and those will be no lower, 
and will perhaps be higher, than any standards in the 
world. But it is a long and painful story. The years 
go by and the great fact is the same. We, of America 
to-day, are undoubtedly building the musical institu- 
tions which will culminate in our artistic self-recogni- 
tion and recognition by others. But that fulfilment is 
for some future time. 

Mr. Gunn voices once more the disappointment and 
disillusionment experienced by our young students—a 
student body the equal of any in the world—when they 
have passed their period of apprenticeship and seek to 
enter the artistic life of their native land. “There is 
no place in our concert life,” says Mr. Gunn, “for the 
native pianist. The native singer has his re- 
stricted field. But he is overshadowed by the for- 
eigner.” Mr. Gunn might have added a word for the 
conductor in America. The composer, he declares, 
owes a great debt of gratitude to the Federation. 

The Federation has a considerable number of thou- 
sands in its membership, but the population of the 
United States is 100,000,000. This is a large lump to 
leaven. 





THE TWIN CITIES 

John W. Van Derlip, a lawyer of Minneapolis, who 
was in New York recently on business connected with 
the establishment of a Museum of Art in that city, said 
in an interview: “This museum is going to fill a long- 
felt artistic want, and will make Minneapolis the art 
center of the Northwest, as it is already the musical 
center, thanks to its splendid symphony orchestra.” 

Mr. Van Derlip’s pardonable pride in his town quite 
aside, the interesting matter is that there should be a 
great center of the “fine arts” (odious and undemo- 
cratic term, which it were better to drop in America) 
in that region at all. St. Paul and Minneapolis were 
good-sized towns a quarter of a century ago, but they 
were a howling wilderness so far as art in any real 
sense of the word was concerned. There were indi- 
viduals there then, and even earlier, capable of artistic 
appreciation, but there had been no linking up of the 
art idea with the life of the community. 

Indeed a number of the men who have made the 
Twin Cities musical were already living there working 
obscurely as organists, teachers and whatnot. Time 
has revealed their mettle; the weak have gone under 
and the strong have come to the top, the latter, it may 
be said, not without their share of the malice and 
envy which are always directed at the successful. 


Twenty-five or thirty’ years ago about the most thai 
one could ever expect to hear in the Twin Cities was a 
choral work of Mendelssohn sung more or less badly 
in one of the churches. The operatic life, and it was 
much enjoyed, to be sure, consisted of an annual visit 
of the “Boston Ideals,” later the “Bdstonians.” There 
was also an occasional “Grand Concert” of a mixed 
character at the “Opera House.” Young men were 
chiefly interested in the banjo and mandolin, as an ad- 
junct to their Summer evening calls on their sweet- 
hearts. Men thought only of business or of duck and 
prairie chicken shooting. 

A little time has indeed wrought a great change. The 
life of the Twin Cities has but exemplified the fact that 
a new stratum of civilization has in the past twenty- 
five years been laid upon the previous civilization of our 
country. Contrary to the expectations of the foreign 
nations, an artistic and intellectual civilization has 
thriven in the very midst of our devotion to the dollar, 
and, despite such materialistic discouragements, has 
flowered forth with beauty and power throughout the 
land. 
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Ward-Stephens and Mme. Marchesi 


When Ward-Stephens, the New York teacher oi 
singing, was last in Paris he enjoyed a conference with 
the veteran teacher Mathilde Marchesi, whose interest 
in vocal matters he found remarkably acute despite her 
advanced years. Mme. Marchesi had written a treatise 
on singing and it was her desire that Mr. Stephens 
should provide an English version of the work. 

Hinshaw—William Wade Hinshaw, the American 
basso, who completed his contract at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, will sing in one of the Ger 
man opera houses next season. 

Schumann-Heink—Mme. Schumann-Heink now is 
not only an American citizen, but she owns three 
American homes—one at Singac, N. J.; another in 
North Dakota, and a third in California. 

Dimitrieff—The 1,400 aged men and women inmates 
of the New York Farm Colony on Staten Island pre- 
pared a bouquet oi 100,000 violets, all picked by them- 
selves, to present Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian so- 
prano, when she sang for them, May Io, accompanied 
by the Police Band. 

Teyte—Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, and her 
husband, Dr. Eugen Plumon, have been taking the cure 
at Baden-Baden. Dr. Plumon writes: “Miss Teyte has 
already gained a lot of pounds, and myself, though not 
thin, yet, will soon change a little. It is just like 
automatic—you get fat or thin at your will.” 

Lombard—Louis Lombard, the former New York 
financier and now a leading concert-giver and com- 
poser in Europe, has been created by the King ol 
Italy a Knight of the Order of the Crown. Mr. Lom- 
bard is the owner of the Villa Trevano, at Lugano, 
Italy, one of the show places of Europe. 

Herbert—Victor Herbert does not believe there is 
any harm in ragtime. The evils some people attribute 
to it Mr. Herbert thinks should be blamed upon things 
that existed long before the day of syncopated rhythm. 
He feels sorry both for those who can’t endure listening 
to ragtime and for those who can’t enjoy anything but 
ragtime. 

Schelling—Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, has 
gone to his Summer home at Celigny, near Lausanne, 
Lake Geneva, where he is preparing to give a big birth- 
day party in honor of Paderewski on July 31. So many 
musicians have their Summer homes on Lake Geneva 
that Mr. Schelling will be able to obtain some distin- 
guished help in giving his party. Josef Hofmann, Mme. 
Sembrich, Charles Dalmorés, the Flonzaley Quartet and 
others are expected to participate. 

Eversham.—Although Alice Eversham, prima donna 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, offered 
any tug skipper $500 if he would put her aboard the 
Olympic, which left New York last Saturday for South- 
ampton, officials of the line would not allow her to take 
the risk, and she was forced to sail by the Lapland an 
hour later. This, she calculated, would make her three 
days late in London and Milan, where she has concert 
engagements. Miss Eversham arrived in New York 
from Pittsburgh three hours late for the Olympic. 
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PAISIELLO’S ANCIENT “BARBER” REVIVED 


Berlin Hears a Performance That Brings Out All the Graceful Melody 
and Charm of the Work but That Also Calls Attention to the Su- 


periority of Rossini’s Version——American 


‘fRosina’”? Scores a 


Great Triumph in an Uncommonly Fine Presentation 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, April 17, 1913. 


HEN Rossini composed his “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” in 1816 he may 
have been influenced more than he was 
aware by the opera of the same name com- 
posed in 1780 by Giovanni Paisiello in St. 
Petersburg. Most certainly, Paisiello’s “Tl 
Barbiere di Siviglia” was a product of the 
composer’s time fully conforming with the 
musical tastes of that era and very rapidly 
acquiring 
popu larity 
th roughout 
all Europe. 
So great in 
fact was its 
popu larity 
that when 
Rossini 
came out 
with his 
version of 
the same li- 
bretto his 
work at the 
premiére 
met with 
what might 
be consid- 
ered a fias- 
co. The fact 
that Rossi- 
nis opera 
became 
more and 
more popu- 
lar later 
merely 
proves to us 
that the 
composer, like so many other geniuses be- 
fore and after, was in advance of his time. 
In the course of but a few years the 
‘Barber” of Rossini had completely over- 
shadowed Paisiello’s opera and eventually 
forced it into oblivion. However, for pur- 
poses of comparison a resurrection of “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia” of Paisiello was 
bound to prove of quite extraordinary in- 
terest. 

It is to that artistic conductor, Richard 
lalk, that the credit belongs for this re- 
naissance. With indefatigable zeal Kapell- 
meister Falk has, for the last few years, 
made it his object to search for and resus- 
citate jewels of the past. So, as his latest 
achievement, he brought out in an ad- 
mirable performance Paisiello’s “Barber” 
on Saturday in the Neues KoOnigliches 
Opernhaus (Kroll). The cast, on _ the 
whole, was splendid, artists like Francesco 
d’Andrade, Ethel lIlansa, Anton Sister- 
manns, etc., assuring a success from an in- 
terpretative point of view. Members of 
the Bluthner Orchestra constituted the 
small orchestra the score calls for. 

The wealth of melody, the musical grace, 
charm and piquancy contained in the opera, 
in spite of all its simplicity, are delightful 
and would suggest a relationship to Mo- 
zart. But there can be no question of 
Paisiello having been inspired by the Vien 
nese composer. Rather the other way 
around. Mozart completed his operas be- 
tween 1781 and 1791. 

What is most likely to weary us to-day is 
the somewhat long-drawn-out and all too 
frequent recitatives. Still they prove as 
nothing else can the singing merits of the 
artists. Comparisons may be odious, but in 
this particular instance of Paistello and 
Rossini they are most decidedly opportune. 
With all due appreciation 
of Paisiello’s creation and in spite of the 
interest called forth by so much talent dis- 
played in its interpretation there can be no 
question that the meed of admiration be- 
longs to Rossini. For it was he who 
showed himself a pioneer in the creation 
of that beautiful musical humor which the 
world has since learned to appreciate so 
thoreughly. One needs simply to recall Ros- 
sini’s superb ensemble in- the second act, to 





Ethel Hansa 


for the worth: 


feel that there is a decided shortcoming in 
Paisiello’s opera. However, the production 
of the resurrected “I! Barbiere di Siviglia” 
on Saturday night was to be considered a 
rare treat in every respect. 

It would be difficult to find a more ideal 
representative of the Figaro than Fran- 
cesco d’Andrade, whose voice and perfect 
production of tone were astonishing and 
whose temperament, grace and _ agility 
would put many a younger singer to shame. 

It is no small task to create a new rdle— 
new at least with the present generation; 
but when such a Rosina début is closely 
preceded by an automobile accident the task 
would seem to assume gigantic dimensions. 
But Ethel Hansa seems to be a spirited little 
woman. When driving to the opera house 
her machine collided with another car, the 
singer escaping with a cut face and an in- 
jured arm. The nervous shock of such an 
accident is just as serious—for a singer at 
least—as physical injuries. But Miss Han- 
sa knew her duty and did it. As there 
was not another singer in all Europe who 
knew this part the young American artist 
had her injuries temporarily attended to 
and sang with all her usual charm. Per- 
haps she manifested a slight nervousness 
at her entrée, which, however, as the plot 
progressed, probably made her impersona- 
tion far more spirited and temperamental 
than it might otherwise have been. Her 
splendid soprano had its customary clear- 
ness plus an augmented note of feeling, 
Musical precision and stage deportment 
were admirably in evidence, although, at 
times, I thought she might have evinced 
more coquetry. She, as all the members of 
the cast, saiig in Italian and in her tasteful 
treatment of the language of song gave her 
hearers a pleasurable surprise. 

Anton Sistermanns was a droll and vo- 
cally impressive Bartolo and Max Bege- 
mann’s Basilio was unique in conception, 
but none the less effective, even though his 
voice is rather too light for the role. 
Wladimir Nadlow as Almaviva proved to 
be a tenor who could act, although there 
could be found others who could do more 
justice to the role vocally. The stage set- 
t'ng proved the experienced hand, as in 
fact. the entire performance bore evidence 
of more than customary care in preparation. 
Herr Falk kept his orchestra and the en- 
sembles together splendidly. To our over- 
satiated aural tastes the utilization of the 
piano—even though only to accompany the 
recitatives—seems decidedly out of place. 


O, P. Jacos. 


HUGE FAREWELL GATHERING 





McCormack’s “Good-Bye” Audience Fills 
Recesses of Hippodrome 


Spaces in the mammoth New York Hip- 
podrome, which had not been occupied by 
spectators within the memory of many con- 
cert-goers, were called into requisition last 
Sunday evening to hold the overflow audi- 
ence of 6,000 persons who had come to bid 
a season’s farewell to John McCormack. 
Even the bleacher-like boxes above the reg- 
ular tier of boxes were jammed with en- 
thusiasts and two of the Hippodrome’s red- 
coated attendants were kept busy helping 
people up to the stage. 

In spite of the large proportion of Irish 
auditors the tenor’s program was some- 
what different from his customary offer- 
ings. For instance, he sang not only his 
favorite “Bohéme” aria, but the Tosti 
“Ideale” in Italian and the Parkyns “Le 
Portrait” in French. Furthermore, he re- 
vived such encores as “Then You'll Re- 
member Me,” besides singing ‘Molly 
Bawn” and “Kathleen Mavourneen” at the 
request of his patriotic countrymen. The 
latter was repeated, as was the Tours 
“Mother o’ Mine.” Probably the most ec- 
static joy of the auditors was found in his 
addition of “I Hear You Calling Me” and 
the American-made Irish song, “Mother 
Machree.” At the close Mr, McCormack 
was about to sing an encore, when there 
arose a perfect tumult of calls for favor- 
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ites. ‘“Macushla” seemed to have the most 


supporters, whereupon the tenor dispatched 
his amiable and capable accompanist, I‘d 
win Schneider, to the dressing room for 
the piano copy of the above song. Just 
what the encore was to have been the audi- 
ence never learned, for the lights were im- 
mediately dimmed as a notice that the con- 
cert was officially at an end. 

Alternating with McCormack’s numbers 
were the solos of the attractive and tal- 
ented young violinist, Henriette Bach, who 
was also urged to add several encores 
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Bispham Honored in San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, April 28.—David Bis- 
pham was a visitor in San Francisco last 
week, stopping over for two days en route 
to his Australian concert tour. Ile was en- 
tertained at dinner by the Bohemian Club, 
for whom he has sung at the Grove plays 
for two successive seasons. He was a spe- 
cial guest at the studio reception of Mrs. 
Olga Block Barrett on Monday afternoon. 
This was attended by prominent persons 
of musical and social circles. A program 
was arranged in which Mrs. Barrett par- 
ticipated as pianist. Other soloists were 
Herman Martonne, violinist, and Mr. Pier- 
son, baritone. R. S. 





Riccardo Martin Sings in Michigan 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 1.—Riccardo 
Martin, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a song recital last evening 
at Powers Theater before a large and rep- 
resentative audience. The beautiful quality 
of Mr. Martin’s voice aroused much enthu 
siasm, especially in the aria, “Vesti la 
Giubba” from “T Pagliacci.” E. H. 








\lbert Spalding has been playing to large 
audiences in Bologna and other Italian 
cities. 


KELLERMAN FOR OPERA 





Basso Engaged for Oscar 


Hammerstein’s Season 


American 


Marcus Kellerman, the American basso, 
who, before coming to America to enter 
the concert field, was connected with the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, has been engaged 
by Oscar Hammerstein to sing leading 
baritone roles at his new opera house in 
New York. Mr. Kellerman will make his 
first New York operatic appearance in 
“Carmen” on the first night, November 10, 
singing Escamillo.. In addition to this he 
will sing leading roles jn many of the 
operas to be performed during the sea 
son. Since these operas are likely to be 
presented in English Mr. Kellerman will 
be compelled to re-learn all of the works 
in his répertoire. Because of the excellence 
of his enunciation and the beauty of his 
voice he was chosen for these important 
roles in the new Hammerstein enterprise. 

Mr. Kellerman has entered on his last 
concert tour of the present season, during 
which he has covered practically all of the 
\'nited States excepting the Far West, 
which, however, he visited during the lat- 
ter part of last season. 





Miss Forét Wins Favor in Recitals in 
Costume 


On Friday evening of last week Augette 
l‘oret, the talented New York soprano, 
gave one of her charming programs of old 
l'rench songs, in costume, before an audi 
ence composed of the Alliance Frangaise 
and its guests, at the Woman's Club of 
Worcester, Mass. Her work was received 
with marked enthusiasm and she was com 
pelled to repeat many of her numbers. Miss 
Forét will be heard in Port Chester, N. Y., 
on the evening of May 9. 
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“OBERST CHABERT” FAR FROM ORIGINAL 





One London Critic Calls Covent Garden Novelty a ‘‘Fine Drama Accom- 
panied by Music by the Best Composers Collected by von Walters- 


hausen”’ 
Dramas 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, April 26, 1913. 

IRST novelty of the Covent Garden 

season, which opened with “Tann- 

hauser” Monday night, was Hermann von 

Waltershausen’s “Oberst Chabert.” A 

fairly large audience attended. The com- 

poser-librettist has founded his work upon 

Balzac’s tale of “La Comtesse a Deux 

Maris.” It is a powerful drama of the 

“Enoch Arden” type, but with a tragic end 
and runs briefly as follows: 

Colonel Chabert is revorted killed at the 
battle of Eylau, but escapes miraculously. 
After suffering imprisonment and being 
taken for a lunatic he writes to his wife, 
Rosine, and the letter reaches her on the 
day when, thinking herself a widow and 
believing the letter to be a forgery, she 
marries Count Ferraud. She first meets 
Chabert at the office of her lawyer, but 
wrapped up in her present husband, the 
father of her children, she pretends not to 
recognize him. In the second act the law- 
ver, by a ruse, extracts a confession from 
her, whereupon she offers him hush money. 
He, however, tells Ferraud, who insists on 
seeing Chabert. Ferraud is willing to ac- 
cept her assurance that Chabert is an im- 
postor, but her courage fails her when it 
comes to taking an oath. In the third act 
Rosine confesses to Chabert that she nev¢r 
loved him and is devoted to Ferraud. 
Moved by her unhappiness he writes a con- 
fession that he is an impostor and deter- 
mines to die. He had snatched from her 
a bottle of poison she was about to drink, 
but says that he must die a soldier’s death, 
and so goes into the park and shoots him- 
self. When his body is brought in, Rosine 
falls dead over it after taking the poison 
which she extracts from his pocket. 

Considered by itself the music has little 
or no value, but the composer shows ex- 
traordinary adaptability in meeting the dra- 
matic situation. I use the word adaptability 
because Herr von Waltershausen appears 
to have turned to every known source from 
Weber to Strauss, from Gounod to Saint- 
Saéns, without including much of his own, 
although perhaps the Morning Post hits 
rather hard when it says: “The piece is a 
fine drama, accompanied by music by the 
best composers, collected and arranged by 
Herr von Waltershausen.” 


Very Little Enthusiasm 


The music makes heavy demands on act- 
ing power and these were met very finely 
by Fraulein Perard-Petzl as Rosine and 




















Elizabeth Sherman Clark 


‘“‘A Remarkable Artist. with a glorious voice, 
and a delightful personality.’’ 
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Nikisch Conducts Splendid Performances of 
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Herr Hofhauer as Chabert. Herr Buys- 
son, of Munich, was specially engaged for 
the part of Ferraud and Herr Werner En- 
gel was the lawyer. Dr. Rottenberg con- 
ducted, but it was quite clear that a few 
more rehearsals were needed, and the or- 
chestra often played too loud. I am sorry 
to say that there was very little applause ; 
in fact rarely has any opera at Covent Gar- 
den been received with such comparative 
silence as the one on this ocasion. 

There was a large audience for the open- 
ing “Tannhauser.” The greatest success of 
the performance fell to Fraulein Perard- 
Petzl, who, as Elisabeth, sang with beau- 
tifully sincere expression which carried 
complete conviction. Gertrude Kappel, who 
had not sung the part of Venus here be- 
fore, created an excellent impression by 
the beautiful quality of her voice and the 
earnestness of her acting. The Tannhduser 
of Heinrich Hensel was picturesque and 
effective, and his vocal method is more 
agreeable than that of many other Tann- 
hiiusers who have come to our shores. For 
the rest Herr Hofbauer, who seemed rather 
nervous, appeared as Wolfram; Herr Fonss 
did well as Hermann and Gaston Sargeant 
as Reinmar was in good voice. Dr. Rotten- 
berg conducted. 


Nikisch Conducts the ‘‘Ring’”’ 


On Tuesday evening Arthur Nikisch con- 
ducted the first of the “Ring” performances 
and it can be safely said that the repre- 
sentation of “Das Rheingold” was one of 
the very finest to which Covent Garden has 
listened. Herr Nikisch’s thoughtfulness for 
the singers was remarkable and he is a 
conductor of such magnetic presence that 
he invariably spurs artists and_ instru- 
mentalists to give of their best. The beauty 
of the Rhine maidens’ music was quite 
memorable and the interludes before and 
after the Nibelheim scene were wonderful. 
The cast was familiar, but the fact did not 
detract from its excellence. Herr Van 
Rooy made a welcome reappearance as 
IV’otan and showed all the technical skill 
and vocal expression to which he has ac- 
customed us; and another great artist, 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, was brilliant as 
l‘ricka. Well-tried representatives of Loge 
and Mime were found in Herren Hensel 
and Bechstein, and Herr Fonss and Mr. 
Goddard made an imposing pair of giants. 
A special word of praise is due to Kath- 
leen Howard, who sang the music of Erda 
very finely indeed. 

A notable feature of the performance 
was a new Rhine scene in which the Rhine 
miadens’ aquatic sports gave the impression 
of being much more like the real thing than 
hitherto. It was, however, a pity that the 
partial lighting up of the stage at the mo- 
ment when the magical gold gleamed on the 
rock revealed the steel wires by which the 
maidens were suspended. 

The promise of a notable representation 
of the “Ring” made in the performance of 
the first section was fully realized on 
Wednesday, when the second stage, “Die 
Walkure” was reached. The orchestral 
playing was of wonderful beauty and ex- 
pressiveness. Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens, as 
Steglinde, was excellent and her improve- 
ment in respect of rhythm is marked. As 
Briinnhilde, Fraulein Kappel again sang 
admirably, investing her music with much 
heauty of tone and dramatic ‘effect. The 
Votan of Herr Van Rooy and the Sieg- 
mund of Herr Cornelius are institutions by 
now, and both were in fine voice. Willy 
Bader, who made his first appearance in 
Kngland as Hlunding, used a_ resonant 
voice with commanding effect, and _ the 
llaltraute of Kathleen Howard could not 
have been improved upon. It should be 
added that for the first time the experi- 
ment was tried of arranging for the dinner 
interval of an hour and a half to come 
after the second act—which means about 
eight o’clock, instead of six. It is yet too 
early to say whether it is preferable to the 
old plan. Only a small proportion of the 
audience took advantage of the dispensa- 
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tion of the management relative to evening 
dress, but some attempted a compromise 
between the two with some rather curious 
results in the matter of costume on the 
part of the ladies, 

Last evening brought the “Ring” to the 
penultimate stage of its first revolution. 
With one or two comparatively unimpor- 
tant exceptions, the “Siegfried” cast was 
identical with that seen at any rate once 
last year, and consequently minute partic- 
ulars are not called for. Arthur Nikisch 
and his splendid body of instrumentalists 
once more revealed in full the beauties of 
Wagner’s score and all the artists were at 
their best. There was a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Americans in Carl Rosa Company 


During its present tour the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company is presenting two works 
which are creating the utmost interest. The 
first is Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” and the 
second is Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
Madonna.” The company contains most of 
the old favorites, but there are notable new- 
comers. First there is William Wegener, 
a tenor of heroic proportions as well as 
voice, who stands six feet in his socks. He 
is an American, trained in Berlin, and has 
been principal tenor at the Stadttheater, 
Freiburg. Then there is Signe Becker, a 
Danish contralto of remarkable power, and 
last, but not least, Enriquetta Crichton, a 
soprano who, I believe, hails from the 
States. Walter Van Noorden and Eugene 
Goossens are the conductors. 

It is officially announced by the directors 
of the London Hippodrome that Leon- 
cavallo’s new light opera, which will be 
performed for the first time in England, 
will be produced at the London Hippo- 
drome about November. Leoncavallo was 
last year specially commissioned to write 
this and the score has already been de- 
livered. The lyrics and book will be sup- 
plied by Max Pemberton and Albert de 
Courville. This will be the first time that 
the great Italian master has written any- 
thing especially for the British public, and 
it is expected that he will personally con- 
duct at least the first twelve performances. 


A most enjoyable concert was given at 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon 
under the direction of Sir Henry Wood. 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms provided 
the program, while at the close came 
Strauss. The soloist was Leopold Godow- 
sky, who is always assured of a hearty 
welcome from the London public. His 
choice fell on Brahms’s Concerto (No. 2) 
in B Flat, which he played magnificently, 
the slow movement in particular being 
beautifully given. 

On the same afternoon Beatrice Harri- 
son, the young English ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital. She is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable players of her sex that one 
remembers having heard. 

The inaugural concert of the Profession- 
al Musicians’ Début Society took place last 
night at the Aeolian Hall, but with the 
possible exception of Miss Hilda Ring, who 
plays the harp fairly well, none of the 
artists appeared ready for the calling they 
would adopt, and at the present stage of 
its career it is not possible to offer the 
Society congratulations upon the results 
achieved. ANTONY M. STERN. 





Bertha Kinzel, Soprano, Completes Suc- 
cessful Season 


Bertha Kinzel, soprano, who entered the 
concert field during the last year, has com- 
pleted a successful season which has made 
possible a tour of the West beginning in 
the early Fall. . Many of her engagements 
of this sason have resulted in re-engage- 
ments for next year. The most recent of 
her concert engagements was in Albany, 
N. Y., with the Philharmonic Orchestra, on 
April 21. Her solos included the “Bel Rag- 
gio’ aria from “Semiramide” and a group 
of songs in English by MacFadyen, Camp- 
bell-Tipton and Spross. Miss Kinzel’s 
work is marked by an.excellence of enun- 
ciation which is exceptional. Her voice, 
which is a clear lyric soprano of good 
range, was shown to its best advantage in 
the Rossini aria. Her singing won for her 
several encores and a return engagement 
for next year. 
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New York Finnish 
Colony Small but 
a Giant in Music 


Only 10,000 Finns in the City but 
Their Headquarters in Brooklyn 
Is Like a Bit of Musical Finland 
Transplanted — The Kind of Con- 
certs They Giveandthe Composers, 
Unknown toThisCountry, Whose 
Works They Interpret—Racial, 
Symbolistic and Mythological In- 
fluences in Finnish Music 

By IVAN NARODNY 


HERE is no doubt that Jean Sibelius’s 

Fourth Symphony, which, as _ given 
recently at A£olian Hall by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, led to so many con- 
Hicting comments in the press, has aroused 
a great Finnish music among 
true music this Think- 
ing minds have declared it one of the few 
masterpieces of this age. Like the works 
of most of the leading linnish composers, 
Melartin, Jarnefeldt, Merikanto and Palm- 
symphony 


interest in 


lovers in country. 


geren, the above named was 
nothing but the sincerest form of expres- 
racial traditions, mythol- 


was the 


sion of Finnish 
ogy, 


voice of nature sounding through a mod 


poetry and symbolism. It 


ern zsthetic interpreter. 

To hear Finnish music, interpreted by 
inns themselves, it is not necessary to 
inake a long journey to Helsingfors, the 


capital of kinland, but simply to take a 
trolley-car from the Brooklyn Bridge to 
Imatra Hall, the social-musical headquar- 
ters of New York Finns. The musical 
season closes this month at Imatra Hall 
but it will start again in the early Fall. 


Although there are hardly more than ten 
thousand Finns in this city yet they re- 


quire more from music than from religion. 


One striking characteristic of the Finns 
is their great love of nature in art and 
life. Indeed, the great majority of them 
are farmers or sailors and live outside the 
big cities. For this reason it is that the 
New York Finnish colony is so_ small, 
probably the smallest foreign colony in the 
city. But in the city they do not flock to 
the overcrowded East Side, like other for- 
eigners, but make their homes in the sub- 
urbs. Unlike other New York foreign 
colonies the Finns have made even the 
headquarters of their social affairs as far 
out of the city as possible. Imatra Hall, 
in which all the Finnish social life is con- 
centrated and at which all their concerts, 
plays and other entertainments take place, 
is located at the furthest end of Fortieth 
street, Brooklyn. A born poet and singer, 
a Finn never minds inconvenience in reach- 
ing his national club-house in order to 
spend an evening in the artistic atmosphere 
of his native land. As many times as | 
have attended the concerts at the Imatra 
Hall I have found the place always packed. 


Their Own Building 


Imatra Hall is a large structure, built 
and owned by the Finns themselves. | 
think it is the biggest social center of all 
the New York foreigners. During the Win- 
ter season dramatic and musical entertain- 


ments are given twice every week. The 
house was built only four years ago, al- 
though the society has been more than 


twenty years in existence. With the ex- 
ception of the office and printing shop of 
the Finnish newspaper, New Yorkin Uutt 
set, the building is used only for the mu 
sical and dramatic entertainments. 

So far I have attended only three mu- 
sical performances at the Imatra Hall, but 
they made on me a more inspiring impres- 
sion than those I have attended in the con- 
ventional New York concert halls. First 
of all, the atmosphere was free of the 
artificial solemnity and_ stiffness that | 
have found at Carnegie and A£olian halls; 
then the artists in their turn were more 
natural and at home. From the very start 


there was a warm relationship between 
the audience and the performers, which 
made the production, whatever it was, a 


living thing. One of those performances 
was a concert given by Kaarlo Riihiaho 
and his chorus some years ago. The sec 
ond was a song recital by Maria Mieler 


and the third, a concert by Ernest Paana- 
nen, a noted Finnish violinist, was given 
only a week or two ago. 

Mr. Riihiaho seemed to me more a gift- 
ed choral conductor than a pianist, al- 
though he was said to be a pupil of Meri- 
kanto. I enjoyed immensely his charm- 
ing numbers by Melartini and Merikanto’s 
chorus compositions. But I think Pacius’s 
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“Suomen Laul” was the crown of the pro 


gram. I have never heard a more ma- 
jestic choral song in my life than this 


patriotic song as sung by Finnish students 
in Helsingfors. There is so much fire and 
magic inspiration in it that I dare com 
pare it with Beethoven’s famous “Die 
Himmel ruhmen,” with the difference that 
the former is of purely racial, the latter of 
an ecclesiastical nature. Mr. Riihiaho has 
left New York for Finland and I. Uksila, 
editor of New Yorkin Uutiset, is going to 
be the musical leader of Imatra Hall af- 
fairs during the next season. 
A Finnish Song Program 
concert by Maria Mieler, the 
singer, the program 
exclusively of Finnish 


In the 
l‘innish-Esthonian 


was composed 

songs, and the audience was more enthu- 
siastic than any I haveseen in this city. 
\Ithough she sang every number of her 
program masterfully, yet “Karjase Laul” 
and “Tuulan tei,’ both folksongs, were 
performed with such beauty and feeling 
that Leonard Van Noppen, the distin 
guished poet of “Armageddon” and_ the 
Holland-American exchange professor 
exclaimed spontaneously: “Oh! this was 
heavenly! There is eternity in_ those 
ongs !” But the most stormy cheers of 
the audience followed ‘“‘Mustalainen,” 


“Miksin laulan,” 
singer had to 


“Pai, pai paiteressu” and 
all by Merikanto, which the 
repeat. 
Not less 
ital by Ernest 
be one of the fi 


impressive was the violin re 
Paananen, who is said to 
virtuosos of Fin- 
land to-day. Mr. Paananen has been for 
several years first violin player in the 
Finnish Philharmonic Orchestra in Hel- 
singfors and has given tours of independ- 
ent concerts in his native land with great 
success It was only natural that he 
should appear first in this country at the 
oncert hall of his compatriots. His pro- 
gram began with the pieces of Bur- 
master and De Beriot. in which he gave 
the impression of being a serious artist 
But the gems of his répertoire were the 
works of his native composers, as, for in- 
stance, “Romanssi,” by Heino Kaski: 
‘Virolainen kehtosavel,” by Furuhjelm, 


remost 


( lassi 


and “Pohjalaista,’ by Toivo Kuula. Mr 
Paananen has a good technic and plays 
with feeling, but I wish he would give a 


composers, 


whole program to his native 
little known 


who are utterly unknown or 
in this country. 


Lower Right Hand Corner, 


Mass., 


Curious to know the history and future 
plans of the Finnish musical society in 
New York, I paid a visit to Mr. Uksila 


and found him working hard in his office 
at Imatra Hall. After having studied in 
Helsingfors to become a journalist Mr. 
Uksila came to this country three years 
ago. He said that next season he was 
going to take up the musical work of the 
colony more seriously than ever and that 
in this his newspaper would help him 
ereatly. Like most of the Finns, Mr. Uk 
sila impressed me as an idealist, of the 
modern and northern school. I asked him 
what he intended to do musically. 


Influence of ‘‘Kalevala”’ 


“We intend to give operas at Imatra 
Hall in Finnish in the first place, and will 
start with ‘Faust,’” he answered. “We in 
tend to perform something of ‘Kalevala’ 
later on.” 


As I did not know that “Kalevala” had 
heen used as an operatic theme by Finn 
ish composers I asked Mr, Uksila whether 


there was anything of the sort already in 
existence. 

“Why, didn’t you hear the Fourth Sym 
phony by Sibelius, that was given recently 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
the A£olian Hall?” 

“Well, what had that to do 
vala’?” I inquired, perplexed. “That 
an independent symphony by Sibelius.’ 

“Oh, no. That was an instrumental part 
of his ‘Kalevala.”’ But, by the way, there 
are three other young composers in Fin- 
land working on the same theme—Leevi 
Madetoja, Toivo Kuula and Armas Lau- 
nis.” 

[ had never heard of three before, 
but Mr. Uksila assured me that their crea- 
tions were not less powerful than those 
1f Melartin and Sibelius. Only then did I 
realize how understandingly Mr. Farwell 
in his criticism of Sibelius’s Fourth Sym 
phony had described the influence of 
“Kalevala,” which I myself had felt, with- 
out, however, knowing that the composer 
had intended to depict the heroes and her- 
the epic named 
symbolism and mythology are 
fundamental features of all modern Finn- 
ish music it will be worth while for a true 
lover of music to make a trip to Imatra 
Hall next season and hear the fairy-tale- 
like character prevalent in most of the 
Finnish compositions. Finnish music in 
terpreted by the Finns themselves makes a 
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very different impression from what it 
does as performed by those who do not 
know the traditions and spirit of that na- 
tion. The picturesque Finnish national 
dress, in which the singers like to appear 
in concerts, adds to the effect. But when 
their native music is united with action 
and dance it has always impressed me as 


the most fascinating musical drama. 


Finnish Artists Clannish 


Wherever there are more than a dozen 
‘inns at one place in this country they 
have founded a singing society or take 
part in musical affairs of Americans. To 
keep alive and stimulate their native love 
of good and sincere music they often in- 
vite soloists from Finland for a _ special 
tour and reward them well. There come 
l‘innish harpists, Finnish folksong singers 
or artists of the first rank and remain only 
among their own countrymen, while Amer- 
audiences never hear of them. The 
that a Finnish artist or singet 
modest and the least business- 


ican 
reason 1s 
is the most 


like creature | have ever seen. ‘hey are 
perfectly satished when they find audi- 
ences which really appreciate them and 


are little for the financial end. 

The uplifting factors in Finnish musical 
life generally have been the great national 
song festivals given once every Summer 
in this or that town of the country. They 
are usually given in the open air and last 
These are such a vital thing 
that almost one-fifth of the whole nation 
attends, while a huge chorus of five to six 
thousand singers and an orchestra of four 
to five hundred musicians is formed from 
all the national musical organizations. 
Like the industrial exhibitions in other 
countries the festivals in Finland can 
be compared with the Olympic festivals 
of the ancient and their influence 
is tremendous 


everal days. 


song 


Greeks 


Bach-Beethoven-Brahms Festival in 


Berlin 

Bertin. April 26.—Berlin’s big Bach 
Beethoven-Brahms Festival has been in 
progress this weck at the Philharmonie, 
ushering in the festivities connected with 
the Kaiser’s jubilee 

Jean Noté, the Paris baritone, who is 
now “guesting” in Germany, has been 
made an Officer of the Legion of Honor 


by the French Government. 
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FAKE TEACHERS ATTACKED IN BERLIN 





Prussian Legislature Hears Scathing Arraignment of Local Musical Con- 
ditions——Kaiser’s Opera Also Assailed—‘‘Walkiire’’ Reshaped and 
Finely Sung by Melanie Kurt, Rudolph Berger and Paul Kniipfer 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, April 17, 1913. 


F far-reaching interest was the session 

on Saturday, April 12, in the Lower 
House, or Prussian State Legislature 
(Haus der Abgeordneten), in which Dr. 
Pachnike, of the Progressive People’s Fac- 
tion,- brought up for discussion that most 
vital of questions for the musical world, 
the qualification of music teachers and the 
control of musical conservatories. Scathing 
criticism was passed on defects in musical 
conditions by which, all too frequently, un- 
scrupulous persons, without any profes- 


sional qualification and minus the education 
that might be expected of any teacher, and 
for their own personal and financial ad- 
vantage exploit overcredulous young artists. 
As a natural result the prestige of the pro- 
fession of musical pedagogy suffers. 

The German Music Pedagogical Associa- 
tion and the Society of Directors of Ger- 
man Musical Seminaries have made it their 
object to fight against this deplorable state 
of affairs. Many measures have been pro- 
posed toward this end, most conspicuous 
among which are the establishment of State 
examinations and continuous supervision 
by State authorities. 

Later Dr. Pachnike turned to the much- 
mooted “Parsifal” question, which, as he 
mentioned, had fortunately not yet reached 
the stage of a “lex Parsifal.” The sub- 
stance of this discussion consisted in the 
refusal, for logical as well as ethical rea- 
sons, of the desired prolongation of the 
thirty years’ copyright for this special or 
any other case. This question, of course, 
can be definitely decided only by the impe- 
rial government, but it is, nevertheless, of 
sufficient interest to the State of Prussia 
to make a discussion of the same by the 
Prussian Legislature very opportune. 

After further discussion pertaining to the 
educational system Mr. Kopsch, of the 
same faction, who has broken many a lance 
in Parliament in behalf of improvement in 
the sphere of music, subjected the royal 
theaters, pre-eminently the Opera, to severe 
criticism. First, he censured the pitiful 
dearth of new works, as also the limited 
répertoire at this institution, especially con- 
sidering the abundant operatic literature to 
choose from. It certainly did not enhance 
the significance or prestige of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, said Mr. Kopsch, that time, 
means and energy were wasted on the pro- 
duction of works less than mediocre, such 
as “Kerkyra.” Incidentally, those Berlin 
critics who are always ready to laud the 
Royal Intendantur and everything it does, 
also received a slap. The speaker deplored 
the lack of satisfactory vocal material at 
the royal institute, calling attention to the 
fact that singers of value were not retained 
and new ones engaged who were very much 
lacking in qualifications. He summed up 
his remarks by saying that, with several ex- 
ceptions, the worth of the singers at the 
Opera was in no way proportionate to 
means expended for the maintenance of the 
institute, nor to the importance of Berlin 
in the list of German cities. 


Attributed to von Huelsen 


All these shortcomings Mr. Kopsch at- 
tributed to a great extent to the régime un- 
der Count von Huelsen. He enumerated 
Emmy Destinn, Melanie Kurt, Frieda 
llempel, Margarete Ober and others who 
had been lost to the Royal Opera. Interest- 
ing here may be a letter from Emmy Des- 
tinn to a sister artist in which the former 
refutes the insinuation that she had left the 
Royal Opera only for the sake of money. 

“Do you really think I am so low-minded 
that I could turn my back on the Berlin 
Opera House because of avarice? I of- 
fered the Generalintendenanz to sing here 
for seven months for one-fourth of the 
sum I receive in America for five months. 
But all to no avail. The chief (von Huel- 
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sen) remained blind and dumb. Now we 
are finished.” 

And then in conclusion the singer writes: 
“Leaving here means signing my death 
warrant.” 

Mr. Kopsch then attacked Count von 
Huelsen with the greatest severity for the 
loss of famous conductors in the last few 
years. Artists like Weingartner, Richard 
Strauss, Muck and Emil Paur have de- 
parted. The case of Weingartner might be 
justified from-a legal standpoint, but, under 
no consideration, was the Generalintend- 
antur, which should have the cultivation of 
music at heart, justified in depriving the 
public of Berlin of the art of a man of the 
distinction of a Weingartner. It will be 
remembered that Weingartner, so as not to 
be sentenced by the court of arbitration, 
which consisted exclusively of Count von 
Huelsen’s subalterns, agreed to pay a fine 
of 9,000 marks and to refrain from all ar- 


‘tistic activity in Berlin until the year 1921 


rather than to be found guilty of breach of 
eae and to suffer the consequent pen- 
alty. 

Such demands on the part of the man 
representing the royal authorities. Mr 
Kopsch claims, are a direct offence to every 
esthetic sense. It is, furthermore, to be 
deplored, said Mr. Kopsch, that such a man 
as Dr. Muck should also leave us. An 
artist of the first order who, next to Dr. 
Hans Richter, must be considered the most 
important Wagner conductor of the present 
day, did not find a continuance of his rela- 
tions with the Generalintendatur possible. 
But no greed for the American dollar, as 
his adversaries tried to have it, was influ- 
ential in bringing about his Boston engage- 
ment. It was the offended pride of an art- 
ist who found life in this atmosphere of 
despotism unbearable, of an artist who is 
so much of a man that he lacks entirely 
that sense of servility which seems such a 
requirement for a sugcessful career in the 
musical court circles of Berlin. Mr. Paur, 
also, whose reputation as a conductor had 
been firmly established, was dismissed, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, given such 
an affront that out of self respect he was 
compelled to tender his resignation. 


Newly Staged ‘‘Walkiire’’ 


The newly staged and arranged “Wal- 
kiire”’ at the Royal Opera is proving a 
strong drawing-card. First and foremost 
are to be mentioned Frau Melanie Kurt as 
Briinnhilde, Rudolf Berger as Siegmund 
and Paul Kniipfer as Hunding. Frau Kurt 
is an artist rarely well-equipped for her 
role vocally. There is a warmth, a volup- 
tuous singing quality in her voice none too 
frequently met with. The victorious notes 
of her upper register are the more con- 
vincing in not being screamed but sung. 
Dramatically, also, she equipped her part 
with many interesting and effective fea- 
tures, although here we might have pre- 
ferred somewhat more nobility—pose, if 
you will—than passionate impulsiveness. 

Herr Berger was superb in appearance 
and in interpretation, musically as well as 
dramatically, although a greater amount of 
vocal vigor in the higher register would 
not have done any harm. Still it is re- 
markable how this artist sings the most in- 
tricate passages, recitatives included, with 
his bel canto method of tone production. 
Generally, when an artist sings an aria or 
a solo number, it is he who must be held 
responsible for all divergencies from the 
classical. We hear, however, that the 
powers that be (Blech or von Huelsen?) 
ordained that the “Winterstuerme wichen 
dem Wonnemond” should be sung in such 
a remarkably slow tempo, that the musical 
spirit of this movement was entirely lost 
It is, therefore, these “powers” and not 
the tenor who must be called to account 
for this arbitrary treatment. 


Knipfer’s “Hunding” 


A more impressive and distinguished 
Hunding than Kniupfer’s will not readily be 
found. His absolute mastery of his role 
produces a figure that might, in both dra- 
matic impersonation and vocal rendition, 
be well considered a standard. There is 
never too little and never too much. The 
exquisite golden mean is here attained with 
splendid effect. There can be no discus- 
sion about Knupfer’s treatment of his 
magnificent organ. 

Vocally gifted also was Frau Denera as 
Sieglinde, but she will have to improve her 
tone production to be considered on a level 
with her fellow artists. Possibly she was 
indisposed. In appearance and impersona- 


tion she was splendid. Of Herr Bach- 
mann’s Wotan I prefer not to speak, for I 
wish to say nice things once in a while. 
The stage management of the Royal Op- 
era seems to have adopted certain ideas 





- from Director Hans Gregor, such as dark- 

ening the stage. Perhaps the idea is to 
keep the spectators guessing and therefore 
attentive. At the end of the first act one 
felt that there was a fight going on some- 
where, but it was left to the imagination to 
decide where. 

Kapellmeister Leo Blech conducted the 
lengthy and almost uncut performance— 
lasting from 7 until midnight—with force 
and inspiration. 

Felix Dahn, hitherto stage manager at 
the Royal Opera, has been engaged as 
regisseur with Max Reinhardt. This is 
quite a flattering promotion for an operatic 
stage manager. Generally, it is the other 
way around, as theatrical stage managers 
are commonly conceded greater ability than 
those of the musically dramatic stage. 

O. P. Jacos. 





ZACH ORCHESTRA’S TOUR 





St. Louis Symphony Players Travel 
2,000 Miles in Southwest 


Sr. Louis, May 3.—To-morrow evening 
the Symphony Orchestra will depart for a 
2,000-mile trip to the Southwest, the first 
that has ever been taken in that direction. 
Manager Gaines has arranged an itinerary 
that will include Muskogee, Okla.; Hous- 
ton and Waco, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark., and 
Springfield, Mo. In Little Rock a three- 
days’ music festival will be held and at 
Houston the Texas Sangerfest will hold its 
annual meeting. The orchestra will leave 
fifty-five strong with four soloists—Mrs. A. 
I. Epstein, Mrs. Franklyn Knight and 
Messrs, John Hall and William Rohan. 
Mr. Zach arrived in the city yesterday 
morning and is enthusiastic over the trip. 
It marks the beginning of a new phase of 
the work, which was neglected by former 
managers of the orchestra. Already the 
support which has been given assures the 
fact of an annual tour to the Southwest. 
Subscriptions for next season have been 
coming in satisfactorily. 

Last week the Arion Club of Webster 
Groves held its final concert of the season. 
Glenn Woods, the director, had provided a 
most ambitious program, assisted by Mrs. 
Agnes Kimball, soprano from New York, 
and Hans Hess, ’cellist, from Chicago. 
Both artists ingratiated themselves with the 
audience. The work of the club was of 
high order and the principal number ren- 
dered was “To Arion,” written by Mr. 
Woods and the words by a member of the 
club, E. G. Heffsten. Next in favor came 
an arrangement for male voices of the 
Sextet from “Lucia.” H. W. C. 





Schubert Quartet in Two Successful 


Concerts 


The Schubert Quartet scored successes in 
its appearances at the annual concert of the 
Baptist Temple Orchestra, Kathryn Platt 
Gunn, conductor, Brooklyn, N. Y.,on Tues- 
day evening. April 22, and at the Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J., 
on Monday evening, April 28. At the 
former appearance the quartet gave Or- 
lando Morgan’s cycle, “In Fairyland,” and 
excerpts from “Faust,” and was much ap- 
plauded for its fine ensemble and spirited 
singing. At Hackettstown, the four vocal- 
ists sang the Morgan cycle again with 
splendid success and also a miscellaneous 
part, including Fanning’s “Song of the 
Vikings” and the Quartet from “Rigoletto” ; 
songs by Homer and Lohr for George War- 
ren Reardon, baritone; two Ronald songs 
for Marie Bossé Morrisey, Gilberté’s “Ah, 
Love but a Day,” for Mildred Graham 
Reardon, and Campbell-Tipton’s “A Spirit 
Flower,” .for Roy Williams Steele. On 
both occasions they were assisted by 
Eleanor Stark Stanley, pianist, who at the 
latter concert played Moszkowski’s “Capric- 
cio Espagnole” with excellent results. 


Ashley Ropps’s Success in Concerts 


Few of the younger concert artists have 
met with greater success during the present 
season than has Ashley Ropps, baritone. In 
addition to an extremely busy season in 
New York City and environs with prom- 
inent societies and in several public and 
private recitals, Mr. Ropps won distinction 
in the South in concerts and recitals and 
more recently gave five recitals in the 
Middle West. His work was of such a 
character as to win him a permanent place 
in that section, and in each of the five 
cities where he appeared he has been re- 
engaged for the coming season. Mr. Ropps 
will be one of the quartet engaged for 
Chautauqua, N, Y., during July. 





Baritone and Pianist Assist Amy Baker, 
Reciter 


Amy Baker, reciter, was assisted by 
William Simmons, baritone, and Bruno 
Huhn, pianist, at Rumford Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week, 
when she was well received in poems by 
Alfred Noyes, Charles Kirk, Rosalie Jonas, 
Joaquin Miller, Florence Wilkinson, 


Corinne Roosevelt Robinson and Frances 
Dillingham. Mr. Simmons earned applaus: 
in numbers by Handel, Broadwood, Hil 
dach, Strauss, Clough-Leighter and Whelp 
ley. His voice is a high baritone of vibrant 
quality which he uses with taste and mu 
sical feeling. After his final group he was 
so enthusiastically applauded that he re- 
sponded to an encore, singing Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” in which he again 
scored heavily, sharing the applause with 
the composer, who provided sterling ac- 
companiments for him during the after- 
noon. A. W. K. 





Darmstadt Opera Engages American 


Robert H. Perkins, baritone, an Amer- 
ican singer who received his vocal training 
from Sergei Klibansky, in New York, has 
been engaged on a five years’ contract as 
the leading heroic bass at the Royal Court 
Theater in Darmstadt, Germany. Mr. Per- 
kins completed his work with Mr. Kili 
bansky and went abroad in January. He 
was frequently heard in concert in this 
country during the last year. 


JACQUES 


URLUS 


The Greatest Living 
Wagnerian Tenor 
of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 











N. Y. Press:—Jacques Urlus bore out 
fully the expectations his first ¢ ppear- 
ance as Tristan had aroused—vocally 
and histricnically his interpretation is 
one of the most beautifully balanced 
and artistically rounded achievements 
the German wing of the Metropolitan 
Opera House has boasted in recent 
years and one of the most profoundly 
moving embodiments of Wagner’s im- 
mortal hero ever revealed in New 
York. 


Avaliable for a limited 
number of concerts 


For dates address exclusively 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


1425 Broadway New York City 











MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 
IN 
‘*The Golden Legend”’ 
WALTER HENRY HALL, Conductor 


“Of the soloists the dominating fig- 
ure was, by long odds, Miss Marie 
Kaiser, the Soprano, a young woman 
with a voice of exceptional freshness, 
charm and poise, and who exhibited 
a degree of musicianship all too rare 
in singers. She held her hearers en- 
tranced from her first note and the 
many musical veterans in the hall 


were eagerly asking who the amazing 
newcomer was.” 


MANAGEMENT: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St., New York 
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BRILLIANT FESTIVAL 


Crush at One Concert Necessitates 


Stopping the Sale of Seats-—Top 
Price of $1 for Hearing of 
Noted Stars with Local Choruses 
—Schumann-Heink and 3,500 
School Children Exchange Greet- 
ings—-Local Co-operation Helps 
Mr. and Mrs. Polemann Win 
Uphill Fight 
RENTON, N. J., May 1.—After fight- 
ing an uphill fight against disheart- 
ening difficulties, the projectors of Tren- 
ton’s second annual music festival carried 
this venture to a successful conclusion on 
\pril 29, with Schumann-Heink, Dufranne 
and other noted soloists and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra. The extent of the 
popular response will be found in the fact 
that 23,000 persons were in the Armory 
for the three concerts and the Monday 
afternoon rehearsal. So emphatic was the 
enthusiasm that John L. Kuser suggested 
a list of boxholders for the festival of 


1914 at $100 a box, and this fund was im- 
mediately started with the signatures of a 
number of prominent men. 

This success is the culmination of five 
years’ efforts on the part of W. Otto-Pole- 
mann, director of the festival, and of the 
executive ability of Mrs. Polemann, who is 
the president of the festival association. 
Just what handicaps these two brave peo- 
ple overcame may be realized when the 
local conditions are fully understood. In 
the first place, Trenton has been sleeping 
musically until the last few years and the 
feat of creating a big festival of three 
concerts is all the more remarkable. Fur- 
thermore, th‘s city is a veritable network of 
political wires, both state and municipal. 
wherefore it was thought unwise to enlist 
the support of any one faction, less this call 
forth opposition from the political enemies 
of that faction. 

Taking the case directly to the people 
was the solution of the problem. Although 
the first festival, in 1912, left a small profit 
of $500, which was handed down as a 
nucleus for this year’s expenses, it was 
deemed advisable to solicit the support of 
the entire community by placing the gen- 
eral admission price at twenty-five cents 
and the reserved seats at fifty cents and $1. 
his policy was so successful that at one 
of the concerts even the vast seating 
capacity of the armory was exhausted and 
the management had to stop the sale of 
tickets. It is believed that this happy out- 
come of a campaign for bringing such con- 
certs to the public at reasonable prices will 
have a revolutionary effect upon the finan- 
cial arrangements of like events through- 
out the country. 


Next Festival More Ambitious 


Spurred on by the results of this fes 
tival, the projectors are making even more 
ambitions plans for next season’s event 
Catherine Zisgen, who conducted the 
chorus of 3,500 school children, has com 
piled a list of all the pupils who play vari 
ous instruments, from whom will probably 
be recruited an orchestra. It is also pro 
posed to have an even larger adult chorus 
than that which assembled this year 
Whatever balance remains in the treasury 
after this season’s bills are paid will be laid 
aside to establish a fund for the continu 
ance of these festivals, as it is hoped to 
extend the programs until they occupy 
three days or even a week, with the distant 
goal of establishing a municipal audi 
torium suitable for the larger concerts 
ind-the perpetuating of a big chorus and 
orchestra. 

An effort was made to make this festival 
as much of a benefit to the city as possible 
and everything needed for the concert was 
secured in Trenton, the promotors going 
out of town only for the artists, the or 
chestra and such advertising posters as 
could not be secured here. Acting upon 
the suggestion of Mayor Frederick W 
Donnelly, many of the local merchants ar 
ranged lavish trade displays showing the 
mercantile possibilities of Trenton. The 
Mayor’s proclamation further urged all th 
citizens to co-operate in making the festi 
val such a success as to gain for the city 
such fame as that reflected upon Cincin 
nati and Bethlehem, Pa., by their great 
musical events. The local papers all 
boomed the event, the True American get 
ting out a special extra in advance. 

That co-operation was gladly given is 
due both to the tireless labors of Mr. and 
Mrs. Polemann and to their foresight in 
placing the admission tariff at a sensible 
figure. As one local Teutonic humorist 
described Mr. Polemann’s work in the 
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Above, Catherine Zisgen directing 
the Children’s Chorus. Below, 
Charles W. Pette, accompanist of 
the Chorus. 


Times-Advertiser, “he demonstra- 
tioned dot der voice of der beople 
is vort’ hearing from twenty-five 
cents ubwards.” Just what a musi- 
cal bargain was offered in the three 
concerts was apparent to the same 
writer, who “stayed two whole 
days in der Armory listening to 
$12,000 worth of music for $2.35.” 
Genesis of the Event 


It was in 1908 that Mr. Polemann laid 
the cornerstone of the festival in the Tren 
ton Quartet Club, which gave its first con 
cert with a chorus of twenty-nine voices. 
In 1911 the club was increased by ten 
voices, and as the city had been growing 
in musical interest, Mr. Polemann decided 
that the time was ready for a real May 
festival. The first event of this kind was 
given on May 24, 1910, in the Trent Thea 
ter, with a program by four local organi 
zations: the Monday Musical Club, Paul 
Ambrose, director: the Arion Glee Club 
and the Quartet Club, under Mr. Pole- 
mann’s direction, and the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, under Albert T. Stretch. In the 
Fall of 1911 the Arion and Quartet Club 
choruses were united with the idea of giv- 
ing a festival in the next May. Banking 
principally on the future, Director Pole- 
mann and the executive committee en- 
gaged the Damrosch Orchestra and Paul 
Althouse, Arthur Middleton, Corinne 
Welsh and Gertrude Rennyson, with the 
successful results outlined above 

Of this year’s concerts the most inter 
esting from a picturesque point of 
view was that of Tuesday afternoon, when 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and the huge 
children’s chorus sang to the complete de 
light of the audience and of one another 
Across one end of the armory an immense 
bank of seats had been erected, and her: 
the 3,500 youngsters were arranged so that 
they reached from the floor to the roof 
When the noted contralto appeared before 
this mass of children, with their waving 
handkerchiefs, she was evidently moved 
deeply by their greeting and there wer: 
tears in her eyes as she threw kisses to the 
“kiddies” in return 

During the few days before the festival 
their teachers had seen to it that the 
children learned something about the 
wholesome personality of Mme. Schumann 
Heink, and their greeting to her was in 
stinctily fervent because she typified two 
things which mean so much to youngsters 

music and motherhood. On her part, 
the contralto seemed doubly inspired by 
these small auditors and she appeared to bs 
even more proud of their appreciation than 
of the applause of her adult hearers. 


Notable Children’s Singing 


For the surprisingly beautifultone of this 
big chorus credit is due to Miss Zisgen, 
supervisor of music in the Trenton publi 
schools, who welded this mass of child 
hood into a choir of such fine qualities that 
even the orchestra men dropped their in- 
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Mrs. W. Otto Pole- 


mann, President 
of the Trenton 
Festival Associa- 


tion, and W. Otto 
Polemann, Conduc- 
tor of the Chorus. 


struments to join 


in the applause 
for the young 
sters’ numbers. 


At the request of 
these young sing- 
ers Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink add- 
ed “The Rosary,” besides her 
groups of lieder and songs in 
English. The children  pre- 
sented a big bouquet to the con- 
tralto and they also paid a like tribute to 
their highly efficient conductor, Miss Zis- 
gen. 

For the most ambitious undertaking of 
the festival Director Polemann had ar 
ranged a performance of “Elijah” on Tues- 
day evening, with the regular soloists of 
the Boston Orchestra’s tour, Grace Bon 
ner Williams, Estelle Patterson, Mildred 
Potter, William Pagdin and Earl Cart 
wright, all of whom did splendid work 
Mr. Polemann achieved admirable results 
with his chorus of 250, especially in the 
“Baal” chorus. 

Some of the enjoyment of the opening 
concert was marred by the fact that Mr. 
Dufranne had arrived in Trenton too late 
to rehearse with the orchestra or with 
Charles W. Pette, the highly capable ac 
companist of the festival. As a result, the 
baritone’s “Sage Brush” aria, from “Le 
Jongleur,” suffered from a lack of under 
standing between singer and_ orchestra. 
Miss Potter created a sensation with her 
delivery of “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice.” from “Samson et Dalila,” and the 
allied German singers of Trenton showed a 
remarkably finished ensemble, with Ed 
mund Trossbach, Frederick Seutterlin, 
lames G. Kumme and Gustav Sievert as 
able conductors. Carl Webster aJso con 
tributed effective ’cello solos to this pro 
gram, while Emil Mollenhauer conducted 
the orchestra. 

Besides the indefatigable Mrs. Pole- 
mann, the efficient officers of the executive 
committee were Harry A. Hill, [lizabeth 
\lacCrellish, Everett Townsend and Id 
ward \W. Dunham, while Mayor Donnelly 
was the chairman of the advisory buard 
and Marvin A. Riley its secretary. Charles 
Ries acted as the chairman of the German 


—T cieties 






McCormack Singing Cadman Songs 


The newest song by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, called “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” 
was written especially for John MceCor 
mack, the Irish tenor. It was sung in New 
York and other places in recent concerts 
under the name of “Serenade,” but Mr. M«¢ 
Cormack, noting the favor with which it 
met, restored its proper title to all of his 
programs. At his farewell concert at the 
Hippodrome, New York, May 4, this song 
received an ovation. Mr. McCormack also 
sings “Call Me No More” by the same 
omposer [his song was written for 
\I me Rappold 


Concert Tour for Helen Plant 


Annie Friedberg, manager, announces 
that she will present in concert this year 


Helen Plaut, lyric soprano, who received 


her training with Mme. Anna E. Ziegler 
She will appear mostly in the South and 
West. 


SEASON AT AN END 


Wagner and Brahms Magnificently 
Played in Valedictory Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, May 5, 1913. 

HE concert season proper comes to an 
end in Boston with the final pair of 

the subscription series of Symphony con 
certs. The program of this last pair of con- 
certs on May 3 and 4 was purely orches- 


. tral. Fittingly enough the orchestra was 


the one incomparable instrument, and Dr 
Muck the reverent soloist. The Brahms 
l‘irst Symphony in C Minor and the Over 
ture to “Rienzi” and preludes to “Tristan 


und Isolde” and “Parsifal” composed th: 


program. A large audience was attracted 
hy the genuine popularity of the music 
And it is to-day foolish to dispute the 
power of Brahms’s greatest orchestral 
work as it would be to dispute the music 
of Wagner. 

Dr. Muck’s reading of this symphony 


was another of the memorable features 
of the season now past. It was equally 
removed from the respectful pedantry of 
certain conductors we have known, and the 
sensationalism of other conductors whom 
we do not jlike to mention in this connec 
tion. The symphony was the symphony of 
brahms—not of Herr “A” or “C,” not 
tinctured with extra instrumentation, not 
altered a jot or tittle to suit the public’s 
taste. The performance was thrilling in its 
breadth, grandeur and dramatic intensity 
This symphony of Brahms—possibly the 
symphony of César Franck—what other 
works, after Beethoven’s symphonies. 
stand beside them? 

The performances of Wagner’s musi 
were fully as brilliant. The manner in 
which the “Rienzi” Overture retains _ its 
standing in the orchestral répertoire is 
amazing. It is, after all, furiously dramatic 
music! Full of unfortunate vulgarities, it 
is yet essentially of to-day in its feeline 
and in the expression of this feeling. The 
Prelude to “Parsifal” was interpreted as 
hy a mystic at a shrine. 

The season past has been one of. the 
most successful financially as well as artis 
tically in the history of the orchestra. Thx 
list of soloists has been larger and mor: 
imposing than in previous years. The solo 
ists have been Elena Gerhardt, Marie Rap 
pold, Maggie Teyte, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Julia Culp, singers; Leopold Godowsky., 
Max Pauer, George Proctor, Germain 
Schnitzer, Norman Wilks, pianists; John 
l’. Marshall, organist, and a member of 
the orchestra, Fritz Kreisler, Sylvain No 
ack, Anton Witek, Eugen Ysaye, violinists, 
and Otto Urack and Heinrich Warnke, 
members of the orchestra, ’cellists. 

Of all these performances, one stand 
like a mountain peak—Fritz Kreisler’s 
playing of the Beethoven Violin Concerto 

Of the novelties, properly speaking, 
there were G. Borodin’s Second Symphony 
Lendvai’s Symphony in D Major, op. 10; 
Chadwick’s symphonic fantasia, “Aphro 
dite”; Holbrooke’s “Queen Mab,” after 
Shakespeare (first time in America): 
Mraczek’s “Symphonic Burleske,” after \W\ 
susch’s “Max und Moritz”; two symphoni 
poems of Gustave Strube, “Narcissus and 
Echo,” “Die Lorelei” (first performance 
anywhere); Reger’s Concerto in Ancient 
Style, for Orchestra, op. 123; Klughardt’s 
‘Cello Concerto, op. 259; Vivaldi’s Con 
certo in G Minor, for violin, organ and 
string orchestra. ‘This was played by Mr 
Vsaye. Of these novelties the most su 
cessful were those of Borodin, Holbrook 
and possibly Reger 


For the first time in the history of th 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the post of 
assistant conductor was made. This posi 


tion was held by Otto Urack, one of the 
new ’cellists, who was called upon to direct 
during an entire tour of the orchestra, as 
well as the regular symphony concerts of 
December 13, 14, 20, 21, 27 and 28 and Jan 
uary 24, 25. Mr. Urack met this test abl 
and well O. D 


London Finds Melba as Wonderful as 


Ever 


LoNvDON, May 4.—A London audience 
found Mme. Melba’s voice as beautifui and 
flexible as ever when she made her first 
appearance since her return to [England 
this afternoon at Albert Hall. There wer: 
[2,000 present to make her welcome and 
hundreds of others tried unsuccessfully to 
obtain admittance. She appeared with Jan 
Kubelik, the violinist, who played in his ac 
customed finished manner. 
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ANCIENT AND HONORABLE “LUCIA” 
STIRS PARISIANS TO ENTHUSIASM 


M. Astruc Presents His Own Version of the Italian Opera—Fritz Kreisler 
Gives Final European Concert—-Von Warlich Heard at His Best 


—Thibaud a Master Violinist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
April 18, 1913. 


HE great event of the week has been 
the production of “Lucia di Lammer- 
noor” at the new Champs-Elysées Théatre, 
with Mme. Maria Barrientos as the her- 
oine. It seems altogether extraordinary 
that people should be content to sit through 
this well-worn, futile opera of Donizetti’s 
simply for the sake of hearing a coloratura 
soprano and a “very Italian” tenor sing a 
number of hackneyed arias. The Astruc 
version of “Lucia,” however, is well worth 
hearing and seeing; 
to the eye, being staged very elaborately 
and artistically, in striking contrast to the 
“thrown-on-anyhow” method usually fol- 
lowed by French managers. So that, even 
though the story ot the opera were as dull 
and badly acted as ever, it was the excuse 
for some totally superior feats of vocal 
gymnastics. 

Barrientos is a Spanish lady who has 
married an American, and in addition to 
possessing a marv elous organ and a pretty 
face she has a most fascinating personality. 
Although her acting is scarcely distin- 
guished she has that magnetic power of 
“holding” her audience, compelling one to 
listen to every single note she utters. At 
the first representation on Thursday the 
audience cheered her to the echo after 
every song. She gave the big aria in the 
first act and the mad scene with consum- 
mate vocal skill, her intonation and phras- 
ing being admirable, without forcing the 
voice. The Edgar was Signar Ciccolini, who 
sang with considerable power and obtained 
a beautiful quality in the high register, al- 
though there appears to be a number of un- 
accountable breaks in his voice. The un- 
satisfactory role of Arthur was ably sung 
by Signor Regis; Signor Rimini was a 
rather docile Ashton and Signor Malatesta, 
as the tutor, did well. The chorus singing 
would have been improved by a little more 
dash and exuberance, and they made them- 
selves look rather ridiculous by taking up 
positions on the stage and standing, ap- 
parently rooted there, until exit time. The 
opera was energetically conducted by 
Signor Camilieri. 

“Teare,” the first operatic work inspired 
by aviation, has been produced at the Nice 
Opera. The music is by M. Henry Deutsch, 
one of the greatest flying enthusiasts in 
France, and a composer of no mean ability 
who has already written and dedicated a 
number of symphonic poems to the new 
science. Of course, the hero of the opera 
is the mythological young man of pre- 
historic origin who killed himself in learn- 
ing to fly and was really the first martyr 
to the conquest of the air. Whereas, how- 
ever, in the original legend Icarus makes a 
air of wings out of wax which act to per- 
fection until the sun melts them, the hero 
of the opera kills an eagle, fits the bird's 
wings to himself and meets his fate in at- 
tempting to take his flight from a cliff. In 
the final scene the Genius of Science ap- 
pears and shows the dying /carus the final 
conquest of the air in a vision of the future. 
The big vocal triumh of the evening was 
achieved by Felia Litvinne, the Wagnerian 
soprano, as the Genius of Science. The 
libretto is by M. Henri Cain. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a concert with or- 
chestra on Sunday at the Salle Gaveau and 
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as usual attracted a huge audience. This 
was his last public appearance in Europe 
prior to his departure for his American 
tour. The program included the Brahms 
Concerto, the Max Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor, Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso 
and two little pieces of his own, “Caprice 
Viennois” and “Tambourin Chinois.” His 
playing was, of course, a feast of beautiful 
music, his wonderful flute-like tone and 
masterly technic arousing a regular storm 
of enthusiasm from the audience, who, at 
the close, positively refused to leave the 
hall until the virtuoso had given an encore. 
A special word of praise is due to the or- 
chestra under M. Pardo, who accompanied 
most sympathetically. 

Another violinist who has built up a big 
reputation for himself in France is Jacques 
Thibaud, who plays here unfailingly every 
week, yet always draws a considerable and 
enthusiastic public and has just booked up 
an important American tour. He forms 
one-third of the inseparable trio Thibaud, 
Cortot, Casals. On Monday he was heard 
in a concert at the Salle des Agriculteurs 
with the pianist of the group, Cortot. The 
program consisted of: Beethoven A Major 
Sonata, a Schubert Duo and the Schumann 
D Minor Sonata. These works were given 
with a majesty and sobriety of tone which 
greatly delighted those present. Thibaud 
has an exceptionally facile bow which he 
uses most effectively in staccato passages, 
lending a spirited lightness to the music 
which is quite entrancing. Finish of 
phrasing and sobriety of tone are other re- 
markable features of his interpretations, 
always classically correct yet brimming over 
with freshness and intellectual vivacity. In 
Cortot the violinist has a confrere who 
supports him in the completest possible 
way. The two artists are never at variance, 
and this atmosphere of certainty and tem- 
peramental ensemble is largely responsible 
for their success. ‘ 

Mme. de Sales’s Last Musicale 


The American colony is regretting the 
fact that Mme. Regina de Sales has given 
her last musicale of the season. This clever 
genius in voice production has one of the 
most select yet homely salons in Paris, and 
it has long been common knowledge that 
her wide circle of friends enjoy one of the 
greatest musical treats Paris has to offer in 
attending Mme. de Sales’s periodic “at 
homes.” The pupils selected to sing at 
these functions are always worth hearing, 
Mme. de Sales being of the opinion that it 
is folly to push a beginner into publicity. 
Evidence of the teacher’s hard work is 
therefore forthcoming in the new names 
that are continually cropping up on her pro- 
grams. 

Contraltos possessing the real contralto 
register—there are many who do not—are 
extremely rare in France. The French 
language probably has a good deal to do 
with this, most of the sounds of which it is 
composed being purely nasal. It is there- 
fore a sheer delight to hear a voice like 
that of Miss Delsolay, a young South Af- 
rican pupil of Mme. de Sales, who sang at 
her last reception. -In “Questa Tomba” 
(Beethoven), “Widmung” and “Fruhlings- 
nacht,” Schumann, her rich low notes were 
heard to great advantage. 

Mr. E. Cavanah, of California, a tenor 
who is attracting BvD rable attention in 
music circles, is another student of Mme. 
de Sales who undoubtedly will have a bril- 
liant future. He was heard in “Oh! Cara 
immagine” from the “Magic Flute,” “Sound 
an Alarm!” from Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabeus” and in the duo from “Lakmé” with 
Miss Niebling. 

Rhoda Niebling, of San Francisco, whose 
lyric soprano voice blended most harmoni- 
ously with Mr. Cavanah’s, also sang “Ah 
lo so,” from the “Magic Flute,” and Bish- 
ops “Lo, Hear, the Gentle Lark.” Mme. 
Jeatrice Canah, the wife of the tenor, is 


another promising pupil who gave de- 
liciously “Che faro,” from Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus,” and Grieg’s “Ich Liebe dich.” 
Other talented pupils who were much ap- 
plauded were Miss Edwardes in “Tre 
Giorni son che Nina,” Pergolesi, and “Sa 
per voresti,’ Verdi: Miss Sanghnessy in 
Dupare’s “Chanson Triste”; Mlle. Brevoort 
in “L’Invitation au voyage,’ Duparc, and 
Mile. Proffitt in “Jeanne d’Arc,” Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Mr. and Mrs. von Warlich received a 
few friends on Saturday afternoon at their 
home at Villa Montmorency, the eminent 
lieder singer giving a superb program of 
excerpts from German composers, arranged 
in chronological order. This program, 
showing the evolution of lieder in Ger- 
many, was a chef-d’wuvre in itself. The 
idea underlying this scheme is a veritable 
opera, and when one grasps the subtle no- 
bility of it all it is easy to comprehend why 
von Warlich is not in love with the stage. 
As he justly complains, in opera there is 
nothing for him to sing but the role of a 
decrepit old father, or a swearing swash- 
buckler, and this represents only the worst 
type of art. Instead of wasting his life and 
ideas, therefore, on being, as he puts it, a 
mere puppet, he endeavors to create in his 
song cycle the highest and most edifying 
thoughts such as are conceived in the best 
operas. 

In the calm dignity of the Beethoven, the 
sympathetic delicacy of the Schubert, the 
poetic loftiness of the Liszt and the in- 
tricate philosophy of the Strauss, von War- 
lich was alike supreme, a man who had set 
before himself an ideal and _ attained it. 
Von Warlich has booked the Salle Gaveau 
for a matinée recital on Wednesday, 
May I 

Mile. Hélene-Marguerite Luquiens gavea 
concert at the Salle Pleyel on Saturday, as- 
sisted by the Willaume Quartet and Wil- 
liam Bastard, organist of the Victoria Hall, 
Geneva. Mlle. Luquiens, IT understand, had 
only just recovered from a serious illness 
but insisted upon going through with the 
program. She has a voice of charming 
timbre and manages it most artistically. 
She was particularly successful in one of 
Mahler’s lieder, “Trois Chansons de Bil- 
itis,” Debussy, and Nocturne, César Franck, 
the last named with organ accompaniment. 
The Willaume combination played a quar- 
tet of Debussy’s in masterly style and ac- 
companied the singer in a new song cycle, 
“Chansons d’Enfant,” by Lucien de Flagny. 

DantEL Lynps Brounrt, 





Foreign Engagement for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, who 
with Mrs. Werrenrath sails for England, 
May 31. will appear in concerts in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Munich with Frank La 
Forge, the pianist, and Casini, the Rus- 
sian ’cellist. who have been assisting Mme. 
Sembrich during the last season. Mr. Wer- 
renrath will doubtless utilize his stay abroad 
in searching for novelties. He is obliged 
to return in July, as he has been engaged 
to sing at the Knoxville Festival that 
month and in concerts elsewhere in Ten- 
nessee. 





Wants Warnings Against Pickpockets 
Posted at Carnegie Hall 


That warnings should be posted in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, telling the public to 
beware of pickpockets is the suggestion of 
a woman reader of the New York Times 
who was robbed of her bag at a recent con- 
cert and who learned of a similar experi- 
ence suffered by another concert-goer. The 
fact that few would believe a loss by theft 
possible in such a place might .in itself en- 
courage the operations of the pickpocket 
and suggests the need of warnings. 





Postage Stamp Musical Programs 


Folk songs of all nations are the rage 
just now; an ambitious recitalist, says the 
Springfield Republican, will give vs a pro- 
eram that sounds like a postage stamp col- 
lection. But it is not quite the real thing: 
to sing a folk song one must be one of the 
folks, and to sing an Irish song one ought 
not to be born too far away from Cork or 
Dublin. 





LOS ANGELES ITALIANS 
GIVE A VERDI PROGRAM 


| Acts from Three Operas Sung as Cen 


tennial Commemoration—Last Con- 
cert by People’s Orchestra 


Los AncGeLEs, April 29.—In the interest 
of the Italian Free School, of this city 
and under the auspices of the Dant 
Alighiari Society, there was offered a 
Verdi program at the Auditorium Monday 
night, this being the centennial year of 
Verdi’s birth. The program was made wu; 
from Verdi’s earlier operas. A number: 
of the signers were experienced opera per 
formers, especially Adelina Tromben Lebe 
gott, Pietro Buzzi and Ettore Campana 
who, with Director Lebegott, first came t: 
Los Angeles in the Lambardi Opera Com 
pany. Besides these, the soloists include 
Gilda Marchetti, F. C. McPherson, Berth: 
Vaughn and Dufferin Rutherford. Solos 
were given by Mr. McPherson, who has « 
promising bass voice, and by Miss Mar 
chetti, who possesses a pleasing soprano 
There were programmed an act from each 
of the operas ‘Trovatore,” ~“Traviata’” 
and “Rigoletto.” The audience was inter 
ested and enthusiastic, but was not all tha: 
could be desired in point of numbers. 

Gertrude Ross has written incidental 
music to Granville Barker’s play, “Prun 
ella,” presented at one of the women’s 
clubs last Monday, and hopes to have th: 
same music performed at the New York 
performance of the play, at the Litt 
Theater, in the Fall. Mrs. Ross has jusi 
returned from Honolulu, where she ap 
peared in concert with Mmes. Vicarino 
and Fox and Messrs. Folco and Nicoletti. 
of the Lambardi forces, recently closing a 
most successful engagement there. 

Mme. Vicarino has been in Los Angeles 
for several days. She took the leading 
role in Pierné’s oratorio, “The Children’s 
Crusade,” presented at the Greek Theater, 
in Berkeley. 

The last concert by the People’s Orches- 
tra opened with the “Oberon” Overture, 
and other numbers of interest were H. B. 
Pasmore’s (of San Francisco) “Miles 
Standish” Overture and a “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” selection. The chorus connected 
with the orchestra sang a “Tannhauser” 
number and the popular Barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” with Miss Jeffers 
and Mrs. Hance in the solos. The former 
also was heard in a selection from Luc- 
chesi’s “Francesca di Rimini,” which shows 
the composer as no novice in orchestration. 
Edward House, basso, was highly success- 
ful in two numbers, one of them by Homer 
Tourgee, son of Eben Tourgee, founder of 
the New England Conservatory. 

W. F. G. 





A Universal Musical Condition 
[Robin H. Legge in London Telegraph] 


After all, musical conditions are fairly 
similar all the world over. We are always 
heing told that the English take no thought 
for the music that is English, that all that 
counts is the old and the familiar. This 
may or may not be true. My point is that 
similar conditions prevail elsewhere. I read 
in Signale that in the season just closing in 
Berlin the best “business” has been done 
where the most classical music has been 
heard, that the best way for orchestral or- 
ganizations to rid themselves of their su- 
perfluous money (if any) is to put as many 
modern compositions into their programs 
as possible, and that if a concert-giver or 
agent wishes to make a large sum he must 
engage three or four of the most popular 
artists, and permit them to ride their best- 
known stalking horses! This is on all fours 
with our own conditions. 





The annual festival of the Society of 
German Composers will be held in Jena 
from June 5 to 8. 
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‘*Flute Tone Is the Player’s Soul’’ 
Contends Miss De Forest-Anderson 





ABITUAL concert - goers would 
scarcely single out the flute as an 
ideal medium for the transmission of feel- 
ing, as they are accustomed to hearing it 
in the more superficial form of an _ in- 
cidental solo or an obbligato to a colora- 
tura “Mad Scene.” 
Nevertheless Amer- 
icans are to be re- 
minded of the wide 
possibilities of the 
flute as a solo in- 
strument through 
the reappearance on 
the concert platform 
of Marguerite de 
Forest - Anderson, 
after an illness of 
two years resulting 
from a runaway ac- 
cident. Not only is 
this artist conspic- 
uous as a most 
prominent woman 
flautist but she is a 
staunch defender of 
her chosen instru- 
ment. 

“The flute tone is 
the soul of the 
player,” declared 
Miss de Forest-An- 
derson a few morn- 
ings ago at her 
New York apart- 
ment. “I cannot 
understand why unthinking persons should 
regard the flute as a_ vehicle for 
the mere superficialities of life. Such 
persons seem to think that this in- 
strument is like some of our social butter- 
flles—entirely ornamental and having no 
concern for anything that is serious. As a 
matter of fact, I believe the flute can con- 
vey emotion as surely as any other instru- 
ment. The piano has no soul in itself, for 
it all depends upon the player. If he is 
without soul, naturally he cannot infuse 
this quality into his playing of the piano. 
It is the same with the flute. 

“Even closer is the relation of flautist 
and instrument than the pianist’s relation 
to the keyboard, for the former actually 
breathes his very soul into the flute. It is 
with his breathing that he is enabled to 
catch the different nuances of feeling as 
well as the varieties of tone color. The 
tone, of course, depends chiefly upon the 
embouchure, and I have been very for- 
tunate in producing a tone which attracted 
attention from the very beginning. 





Marguerite de 
Forest-Anderson 





Played to Strengthen Lungs 


“Originally I took up the playing of the 
flute to strengthen my lungs,” explained 
the artist, “and at fourteen I used to help 
support my family by playing at clubs, etc., 
with a little orchestra of my own. In or- 
der that the listeners might not know that 
it was a girl playing for them, I used to 
sit behind a screen. One time the noted 
flautist, Eugene Weiner, heard us and he 
was especially taken with the flute playirg. 
remarking ‘that man has a wonderful tone.’ 
When he found ‘that man’ to be fourteen- 
year-old me he volunteered to take me as 
a pupil, and when I objected that I didn’t 
have any money with which to pay for the 
lessons he insisted upon teaching me with- 
out charge. He said he had never heard 
a tone like mine, both for tonal coloring 
and expression. In time Mr. Weiner 
thought it best that I continue my studies 
abroad, so I went to London armed with 
nothing but a very good letter of introduc- 
tion. There I was recommended to study 
with the celebrated Albert Fransella. It 
was Mr. Weiner’s ambition to have me re- 
turn as his former pupil and play with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, but he died before 
I ever came back to America.” 

What results were accomplished in Lon- 
don by Miss de Forest-Anderson with this 
incomplete entrée could be estimated from 
a perusal of her interesting scrap books. 
These showed her as a successful recitalist 
in all of London’s concert halls, as a so- 
loist with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra un- 
der Sir Henry J. Wood, and as a co-artist 
with Marchesi, Schumann-Heink, Nordica, 
Homer, Ada Crossley, the noted English 
singer, Fllen Beach Yaw and _ various 
others. The flautist explained that she had 
made it a rule never to play an obbligato 
unless she were billed on the program as a 
soloist and not a mere contributor of a 
flute obbligato. Her memorabilia also 
showed the extent of her répertoire, from 
the works written for the flute by Bach, 


Handel and Mozart to those of such mod- 
erns as Reger and Debussy. This artist 
introduced Mozart’s G Major Concerto in 
England, and this caused a _ controversy 
among the critics as to which opus it was. 

Such an unusual array of prominent Lon- 
don women figured as patronesses on Miss 
de Forest-Anderson’s programs as to cause 
wonderment as to how this formerly 
friendless Southern girl had secured such 
a following in the English metropolis. 
This she explained partially by the associa- 
tions which she had as a member of the 
music committee of the Lyceum Club, the 
largest women’s club in the world. “This 
unique organization is composed of various 
women who are doing creative work in 
London—painters, littérateurs, musicians, 
etc., and the club life there is extremely in- 
teresting and valuable. Such a club in 
New York would be of great help to 
women in the professions.” 


Ornithology in Music 


Another of the interesting objects in 
Miss de Forest-Anderson’s apartment is 
the manuscript of her novel “Birdland 


Fantasie,” much of the ornithological ma- 
terial for which she gathered during the 
period of her illness. She is also the com- 
poser of an opera called “Don Americano.” 

“T am to play the ‘Birdland’ music,” re- 
lated the flautist, “in a concert at the Mon- 
tauk Club, Brooklyn, on May 6. In this 
number I imitate about thirty different 
birds. It was with great difficulty that I 
collected many of these calls and songs, as 
I would often have to wait in the forest 
for hours to hear the bird singing. You 
will notice that I have welded the story of 
these birds into a continuous narrative, 
which is sung by a soprano simultaneously 
with my playing, so that each bird call is 
being explained by the singer while I re- 
produce it. Edna Frandini, who recently 
made a successful opera début in Italy, is 
to sing the voice part, while Philip Sipser 
is to be the accompanist. Julius Hopp has 
asked me to do the “Birdland Fantasie” in 
one of the popular concerts for wage 
earners.” 

Although the musical season has almost 
reached its finale, Miss de Forest-Ander- 
son still has a number of engagements to 
be filled, and she is to appear during the 
Summer in drawing-room musicales at 
some of our watering places, notably at 
Newport. The flautist is now under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, who has 
already booked her for several appearances 
during the coming season. a: m &. 





BIG FLORENCE AUDIENCE 
FOR KREISLER RECITAL 


Rosenthal, von Vecsey and the Ameri- 
cans, Albert Spalding and Clarence 
Bird, also Among Concert-Givers 


Fiorence, Iraty, April 23.—One of the 
great successes of the season was the vio- 
lin-recital on the 21st by Fritz Kreisler, 
which filled the Sala Filarmonica to over- 
flowing. Kreisler may be called one of the 
pets of Florence, for he has played here 
repeatedly and always has a reception such 
as is reserved for only the greatest artists. 

Moriz Rosenthal, announced as_ the 
“Paganini of the piano,” made his first ap- 
pearance here recently. The concert was 
hardly the brilliant success which was an- 
ticipated and it must be admitted that al- 
though Rosenthal played such compositions 
as his own “Papillons” and transcriptions 
of Johann Strauss with ravishing ¢élan 
and bewildering virtuosity, his conception 
of Schumann’s “Carnaval” and the Sonata 
“Appassionata” of Beethoven, of which he 
turned certain portions into exhibitions of 
transcendent digital display, afforded only 
meagre musical satisfaction. 

Franz von Vecsey returned for a fourth 
concert, but the appetite of the greater por 
tion of the local musical public for his of- 
ferings having been apparently satiated by 
the previous three, failed to draw so large 
an audience as to arouse so much enthu 
siasm as is usually his fortune. 

Albert Spalding, whose beautiful violin 
playing afforded more pleasure than ever, 
and Clarence Bird, who met with great suc- 
cess in an uncommonly attractive program, 
are two Americans whose concerts have 
been among the principal reent ones, while 
the clavichord recital of Manda Landowska 
was an event looked forward to with much 
interest because of its unusual character. 

In passing we must mention the two ex- 
traordinary accompaniments we heard with 
Kreisler and Mr. Spalding—Haddon Squire 
with the Austrian violinist, and André Be- 
noist with the younger American artist, 
both of whom rendered invaluable support 
to their leaders. 

“Otello” and “Walkiire,” in this year of 
grace, the centenary of Verdi and Wagner, 
have been given at the Politeana Fioren- 
tino, but alas! with no fuller artistic satis- 
faction than commonly falls to the lot of 
frequenters of the local opera. In the first 
Mario Ancona sang Jago with much finish 
and wondrous beauty of tone, but hardly in 
the dramatic mannet required by that role. 
“Lohengrin” is just being added to the sea- 
son’s repertory and “Un ballo in Masche- 
ro,” “La fanciulla del West” and Catalani’s 
“Wally” are to be given later. X. X. 





A concert in Fond du Lac, Wis., April 
9, by Ottokar Malek, pianist; Willy Jaffe, 
violinist, and Carl Brueckner,  ’cellist, 
proved to be one of the best heard there 
this season. The trio played works by 
Arensky and Schiitt as well as numerous 
solo numbers, and had to add several en- 
cores. 
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MME. KAUFMANN AND 
MR. GORITZ IN CONCERT 


Popular Soprano and Metropolitan Bari- 
tone Present Enjoyable Program 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Seldom does Otto Goritz, the German 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
appear in concerts, so it was quite to be 
expected that the announcement of his en- 






Minnie 
Kaufmann, 
Concert 
Soprano 


Lupont 


Otto Goritz, 
Baritone of the 
Metropolitan 
Cperar Co. 


vagement to sing on 


Saturday 
\pril 26, in the Auditorium at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., would attract a large audience of 


evening, 


music-lovers. To make the concert doubly 
attractive, Mme. Minna Kaufmann, the 
popular concert soprano, had been chosen 
to present the program with Mr. Goritz. 

Mme. Kaufmann sang the “Caro nome” 
aria from “Rigoletto,” Schubert’s “Gretchen 
am Spinnrade,”’ and “In Duftblauen Fern- 
en,” Hahn’s “Si Mes Vers Avaient des 
Ailes,” and Spross’s “Yesterday and To 
day.” Mme. Kaufmann’s soprano is of ex 
ceptional purity and warmth, and the even 
ness of her range bespeaks careful and in- 
telligent training. Her charming personal- 
ity captivated her hearers and she was 
obliged to give encores. In Italian, French, 
German and English her enunciation was 
(listinct and she seemed to catch the spirit 
of each song with fine artistic discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Goritz’s resonant baritone was heard 
to advantage in an aria from Wagner's 
“Flying Dutchman,” Schumann’s “Die 
Beiden Grenadieren” and “Trinklied,” and 
aria from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro” and 
Steinbach’s “Spielrannerlieder.” There was 
much enthusiasm in the applause accorded 
him. 


Society Orchestra of New York Ends 
Season with Benefit Concert 


The last concert for this season by the 
members of the Symphony Club, an or- 
chestra of New York society amateurs, was 
given May 1 at the Home for the Aged, 
No. 118 East Sixty-eighth Street, for the 
benefit of that institution. Estelle Liebling 
was soloist and David Mannes conducted. 
Some of the members of the orchestra were 
Mrs. John A. Hartwell, president of the 








Symphony Club; Mrs. Howard Brockway, 
Mrs. Reuel B. Kimball, Mrs. Throop M. 
Wilder, Mrs. Arthur R. Teal, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., Mrs. John H. Iselin, 
Mrs. George C. Clark, Jr., Mrs. Carl C. 
Conway, Mrs. Harry Goldsmith, Mrs. James 
McAlpin Pyle, Mrs. James Otis Post, Mrs. 
Alexander C. Morgan, Mrs. Otto C. Stein- 
hauser, the Misses Gertrude Field, Antoin- 
ette Burke, Ida W. Davis, Mary S. Free- 
land, Florence Hawes, Alice Ives Jones, 
Dorothy S. Jenks, Laura P. Hazard, Wini- 
fred Walker, Mildred Woolworth, Mary H. 
Wiborg, Mary S. Welles, Alice Wilson, 
Miriam Smyth, Margaret V. Underhill, 
Louise Marshall and Selina V. Peck. 


NEW PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRA 
PLEASES SAN FRANCISCO 


Four Thousand Persons Pay a Quarter 
to Hear Conductor Perlet’s Fine 
Program—Julia Culp’s Recital 
April 28.—Julia Culp 
won her way into the appreciation of her 
first San 





SAN FRANCISCO, 


Francisco audience on Sunday 
afternoon from the moment that she sang 
her first note of Schubert’s “Im Abend- 
roth.” Before she had completed her 
Schubert group, which included her inimit- 
able interpretation of “Du bist die ruh,” 
she was a sensation and her entire program 
seemed all too short to satisfy the hearer 
of such extraordinary vocal art. Songs by 
Loewe, Jensen, Lully, Weckerlin, Purcell 
and Brahms profoundly impressed her 
auditors. 

San Francisco has watched with keen in- 
terest the development of the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which was organized 
some months ago at the instigation of the 
Recreation League of San Francisco. The 
League has a department of music, the 
members of which comprise prominent 
men and women of the business and musi- 
cal world, and under whose auspices the 
concerts are conducted. Herman Perlet 
conducted the orchestra of fifty-five at the 
initial concert, which took place on Thurs- 
day night at Pavilion Rink. There were 
more than 4,000 people present, at an ad 
mission fee of 25 cents. 

[he program was not too long and a 
more attentive and appreciative audience 
could not be desired. The opening number 
was the “Oberon” Overture, followed by 
the Schumann “Triumerei” and Minuetto, 
by Belzoni for strings. A most artistic 
performance of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
was given by Herman Martonne, concert- 
inaster of the orchestra. 

After President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of the University of California, had deliv- 
ered a short address expressing his views 
on the necessity of good music, the pro- 
gram proceeded with two movements of 
the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, and 
“Tarantella,” by Herman Perlet. Aldanita 
Wolfskill was the contralto soloist, her 
song being Delibes’s “The Nightingale.” 

Mr. Perlet is planning with the music 
committee to form in connection with the 
orchestra a great chorus of 1,000 voices, 
the membership of which will comprise 
practically the entire choral clubs of the 
trans-bay cities. 

No little interest was manifested in a 
violin program offered by Hother Wismer 
at the St. Francis on Tuesday night. Mr. 
Wismer is one of the foremost violinists of 
this city and his playing on this occasion 
was exceptionally fine. Fernanda Pratt, 
possessor of a fine contralto voice, assisted, 
and Uda Waldrop’s accompanying con- 
tributed much to the success of the concert. 
R. 5. 





Famous Organ Builder’s Son Leaves 
Fortune, Though He Lived as in 
Poverty 


Dying in apparent poverty after living 
many years on the Bowery, Dudley Jar- 
dine left a fortune of close upon $200,000 
when he passed away March 14 last under 
the name of “William Smith.” His cir- 
cumstances were not brought to light until 
he was about to be buried in Potter’s Field. 
Ile was a son of George Jardine who 
founded the famous organ-building firm 
of George Jardine & Co., in the first half 
of the last century. The firm built the 
organs in St. Patrick’s Cathedral and St 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the instruments in Dr. Talmadge’s church 
in Brooklyn. It was wound up by death 
in 1896, when Joseph P. Jardine and Fd 
ward Jardine died in March of that year, 
within three days of each other 


Mignon Nevada Makes Paris Début 


Paris, May 3.—Mignon Nevada, the 
American soprano, daughter of Emma Ne- 
vada, made her first appearance as a prima 
donna in Paris, in the new Chamns Elysées 
Opera to-night as Rosina in “The Barber 
of Seville.” This is the role which she 
sang at her début four years ago at the 
Costanzi in Rome. She achieved an un- 
qualified success. 
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VIENNA APPLAUDS “ARIADNE” MUSIC 





Selections from the Strauss Opera Brilliantly Given Under Von Schillings 
—Erich Korngold Plays a New Composition of His Own—Hugo 
Kortschak in Recital—Conductor Problem at Hofoper Settled 


IENNA, April 8—It was reserved for 

a benefit concert under the auspices 

of the German Embassy here, the proceeds 
from which were intended for the German 
Teachers’ Home in this city, to present for 
a first time to the Vienna public scenes 
from Richard Strauss’s much talked of 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” In keeping with the 
nature of the occasion the artists were also 
drawn from abroad and the conductor was 
Max von Schillings, under whose lead in 
his city of Stuttgart the premiére of 
“Ariadne” had taken place. The opening 
number was from a composition of his own, 
the sparkling “Erntefest” (“Harvest Fes- 
tival”) from his opera “The Moloch,” most 
favorably received. Thereupon followed 


the eagerly expected “Ariadne” selections. 
The B Major Arioso of “Ariadne,” a beau- 
tiful composition, was beautifully brought 
to hearing by Frau Hafgren-Waag. It is 
of far higher value artistically than the 
Zerbinetta aria that came immediately 
after, with its monstrous coloratura. Frau 
Bosetti, of the Munich Opera, sang it in a 
way that was nothing less than marvelous. 
This in turn was succeeded by the final 
scene of the opera, the duet between Ari- 
adne and Bacchus, exceedingly well done by 
the Berlin singers, Frau Hafgren-Waag 
and Hermann Jadlowker. Among the suc- 
ceeding productions of the evening, partic- 
ular pleasure was given by the rendition 
with orchestra of César Franck’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations” by the engaging young 
English pianist, Norah Drewett. 

An interesting concert of the so-called 
“Lutinists” at the Ehrbar Saal not long 
ago may be termed a veritable renaissance 
of old music and instruments, spinet, harp 
and viola d’amour, most particularly, how- 
ever, the lute. 

The recent combination—d’Albert, Bur- 
mester and Casals—the A. B C-. trio, as it 
was jocosely dubbed at the time—reduced 
to the first named artists, on a recent eve- 
ning brought Beethoven and Brahms to a 
splendid hearing. In Brahms’s A Major 
Sonata Burmester’s sweet tone was prom- 
inent, while in Beethoven the pianist’s spir- 
ited rendering led. The most equally 
matched production appeared to be the 
variations of the Kreuzer Sonata, wherein 
the individualities of the two great artists 
merged most perfectly. 


Erich Korngold Plays Own Works 


It was only lately that the boy composer 
Erich Korngold, whose works are being 
successfully performed in Germany, Eng- 
land and America for a first time, played 
compositions of his own in public in Vien- 
na and showed himself a marvelous master 
of the instrument, though he had never re- 
ceived systematic instruction. He played 
his Sonata in E Major, a daring conception 
already performed here by Arthur Schna- 
bel, the Passecaglia from his first sonata, 
an artistic bit of work, and then his seven 
“Marchenbilder” (“Fairy Sketches”), not 
heard here before. These display a wealth 
of invention, strong sense of humor and 
originality of style throughout. Each tale 
is headed in some charming verse by Hans 
Miller descriptive of the contents, and each 
bears a characteristic strain, a musical in- 
terpretation of childhood’s loved stories 
adapted to our maturer understanding. 

At the Kleiner Musikvereins Saal the 
violinist, Hugo Kortschak, gave his second 
and last recital for the season on the oth. 
The youthful appearance of the artist 
makes it hard to believe that for five years 
he has held a prominent position in the 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, a doubt 
speedily dispelled upon hearing him. A 
Sevcik pupil, his command of technic is not 
a surprise; but with it he combines intel- 
ligent reading and poetic expression. At 
his previous concert with the Tonkinstler- 
verein he had given a first performance 
here of the Noren Concerto, and last week 
he played two other charming bits, a Not- 
turno and a Capriccio, by the same com- 
poser, which had been finished but a fort- 
night previously. 

The Vienna Music Festival Week, which 


proved such a success last year, was 
planned for repetition the coming Summer. 
The Ministry for Public Works has, how- 
ever, withheld its consent on account of the 
unexpected disbursements made necessary 
by the war alarms of the last months and 
recommended its postponement for next 
year. 


New Conductor for Hofoper 


The conductor problem at the Hofoper 
has at last been met by the engagement for 
a term of six years at an annual salary of 
24,000 crowns (about $4,800) of Leopold 
Reichwein, Felix Mottl’s successor at 
Karlsruhe in Germany, where his petition 
for release of contract has been acceded to. 
He will enter on his engagement here Au- 
gust 1. It is now held to be assured that 
“Parsifal” will be presented at the Hofoper 
early next January. 

At the latest fortnightly of the American 
Musical Club May Lang played Schumann’s 
“Warum” and “Die Fabel” with fine ex- 
pression and a force scarcely to be ex- 
pected from one of her petite figure and 
proportionately small hands. Margaret 
Melville Liszniewska, among the audience, 
was a gratified witness of her pupil’s suc- 
cess. Miss Lang will return to her home 
in Albany in June after an absence of two 
years spent in study here. AppreE FuNK. 





Lucy Gates Filling Many Concert En- 
gagements Abroad 


Bertin, April 17.—Lucy Gates, the 
American coloratura soprano from Salt 
Lake City, of the Berlin Royal Opera and 
the Cassel Roval Opera, has been back in 
Europe since February. Miss Gates has 
completely recovered from her illness and 
has been singing in orchestral concerts in 
Edinboro, Dresden, Glasgow, Basel, Bremen 
and Bremerhaven. She left Berlin this 
evening to fill an engagement, as guest of 
the Wagner Festival Cycle of the “Ring” at 
Basel. Returning, Miss Gates is booked for 
several concert engagements in the Ger- 
man provinces, after which she will go to 
England, where she has been engaged for 
a further number of concerts. O. P. J. 





Wynni Pyle to Wed in July 


Bertin, April 17.—Wynni Pyle, the 
American pianist, who became engaged to 
Dr. Alfonse Bernstein this Winter, is to be 
married in London in July. As Dr. Bern- 
stein’s business as banker and member of 
the Exchange in Berlin makes it necessary 
for him to reside here the greater part of 
the year, the newly married couple will 
make Berlin their permanent residence. 
But Miss Pyle does not expect to pass into 
oblivion as a pianist because of her mar- 
riage and will continue to concertize in the 
leading cities of Europe. Feds 





New Guides to Music 


Recent editions of guides to music put 
forth by New York publishers have in- 
cluded “Music Lovers’ Cyclopedia,” edited 
by Rupert Hughes (Doubleday, Page) ; 
“The Violinist’s Dictionary,” by Frederick 
Barclay Emery (Scribner’s), and “A Prac- 
tical Guide to the Modern Orchestra,” by 
James Lyon (Macmillan). The Hughes 
“Cyclopedia,” originally published in 1903, 
is now issued in one volume and brought 
down to date by the addition of several 
thousand biographic sketches. It contains 
960 pages and, besides the features con- 
tained in all books of reference of the kind, 
includes several others, such as the detailed 
recounting of the plots of sixty operas. 





Paris Opera Leads Other Theaters in 
Receipts 


Paris, May 3.—Official publication of the 
receipts from theaters of all classes in Paris 
in 1912 shows that, while the greatest gains 
were made by the moving picture houses, 
the greatest returns came from the Grand 
Opéra, which took in 3,267,000 francs, and 
the Opéra Comique, which had receipts of 
3,116,000. The Comédie Francaise came 
next with 2,614,000 francs. 
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PROMINENT ARTISTS 
HEARD IN BUFFALO 


Inez Barbour, Ysaye and Dr. 
William C. Carl Among a 
Week’s Concert-Givers 


Burrato, N. Y., April 30—A concert of 
high merit was given by the Belgian vio- 
linist, Eugen Ysaye, at the Majestic The- 
ater, April 20. In a program of unusual 
interest ranging from the A Minor So- 
nata of the Florentine Veracini to the 
Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto and _ in- 
cluding some ultra-modern compositions, 
Ysaye displayed a fineness of comprehen- 
sion as to the character of the different 
numbers that was truly admirable. It is 
needless to dwell upon his command of 
technic, his beautiful singing tone and his 
fidelity to detail—the name of Ysaye has 
been synonymous for years with all that 


is noble and beautiful in the art of the 
virtuoso violinist. A Bach Concerto for 
two violins was played by Ysaye and his 
son Gabriel in sympathetic union. The 
assisting pianist and accompanist, Camille 
Decreus, proved himself a worthy coad- 
jutor of the soloist. The large audience 
present was lavish with applause. 

One of the finest concerts ever given by 
the Giudo Chorus, male voices, took place 
in Elmwood Music Hall, April 24, under 
the direction of Seth Clark. Containing 
some of the best vocal talent in Buffalo, 
the work of this chorus is always enjoy- 
able, but on this particular occasion the 
men excelled themselves in precision of 
attack, fidelity to pitch, tone quality and 
beautiful color effects. Koschat’s charm- 
ing waltz chorus, “Sunday in the Alps,” 
was one of the hits of the evening and 
Hammond’s “The Liberty Bell” was also 
deserving of high praise. The incidental 
solo in the last named chorus was excel- 
lently sung by Dr. Hubert Chester. 

Inez Barbour, soprano, was the soloist 
of the evening for her first appearance 
here and she proved a delightful surprise. 
In an air from “La Bohéme” by Puccini 
and songs by Rimsky-Korsakow, Smetana, 
Haydn, Goring-Thomas and La Forge, 
Miss Barbour revealed a voice of sym- 
pathy and beauty which has been admirably 
schooled. She was generously applauded 
and obliged to sing several encore num- 
bers. 

William J. Gomph and Dr. Prescott Le 
Breton were as always admirable accom- 
panists, respectively, for soloist and 
chorus. 

The free organ concert of April 27 was 
given by Dr. William C. Carl of New 
York, this appearance marking his twen- 
tieth recital here. Dr. Carl’s command of 
the organ’s resources is absolute and his 
playing on this occasion was superlatively 
fine. The large audience present listened 
with rapt attention throughout the pro- 
gram, which follows, and there was much 
applause: 





Sonata, for Organ in C Minor, Salome; “Even 
song’’ (new), Martin; “Gavotte Trianon” 


Francaix; Fugue, in D Major, Bach; Sonata, in 
G Minor (new), Baker (Dedicated to Dr. Carl); 
Toccata, from the Fifth Organ Symphony, 
Widor; “Chanson Matinale’’ (MS. new), \ 


Walter Kramer (Dedicated to Dr. Carl); ‘Marche 
Nuptiale,” Guilmant; “Waldweben” (forest music), 
Wagner; Grand March, from “Aida,” Verdi. 


ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
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Again in America after an absence of four years 
in Vienna. Professional engagements and a limited 
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esidence 63 W. 50th St., New York 
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_ The Harugari-Frohsinn Chorus gave a 
hne concert in Elmwood Music Hall, April 
28, in honor of the Wagner Centenary. 
Since Otto Wick has been the director, 
the work of the chorus has grown per- 
ceptibly in excellence and some _ notably 
fine singing was done by the men in the 
“Rienzi” Chorus, “Schlachthymne.” 
Florence Stockwell-Strange was the so- 
loist, and her beautiful opulent contralto 
voice was heard to fine advantage in an 
excerpt from “Die Walkire” sung with 
orchestral accompaniment; also in the two 
Wagner songs, “Der Engel” and “Schmer- 
zen.” Director Wick accompanied the so- 
loist sympathetically. F. H. H. 





Mme. Mattfeld Guest of Honor at Gran- 
berry School Concert 


Marie Mattfeld, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, was guest of honor at a concert 
given by the Granberry Piano School at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
\\ ednesday afternoon of last week. Mme. 
Mattfeld contracted a severe cold on her 


way back from Atlanta and so was pre- 
vented from singing some of the lieder 
she had planned to sing, and of which 


she is a rarely skilled interpreter. But her 
indisposition did not prevent her delighting 
her hearers with an artistic and movingly 
beautiful delivery of Laura Sedgwick-Col- 
lins’s “Sleepy Song,” which the composer 
dedicated to her. She also sang and acted 


a scene from “Carmen” assuming both the 
parts of Carmen and Micaela. The accom- 
paniments were played by Dr. Elsenheimer 
and an excellent program was given by the 
pupils of the school. 





More Than $500,000 Carried Away by 
Opera Stars 


Hlow many American dollars sailed away 
from here with the stars on the opera 
Noah’s Ark, the Kaiser Wilhelm I1? asks 
W. B. Chase in the New York Evening 
Sun. Some one was guessing the figure, 
and the guess was $500,000. It was divided 
like this: Caruso, $120,000; Farrar, $60,000; 
Mary Garden, $60,000; Toscanini, $50,000; 
Destinn, . $50,000; Hempel, $30,000; Alda, 
$30,000; Gatti-Casazza, $30,000; Scotti, 
$20,000; Gilly, $20,000; Hertz, $18,000; 
Griswold, $14,000; Ruysdael, $8,000. Add- 
ing to these the sums earned by William 
Guard, Pini-Corsi and sixty Italian chor- 
isters on the Kénig Albert, and Paolo 
Ananian on the Potsdam, the total was 
well in excess of the haphazard figure given 
in round numbers above. Including talking 
machine receipts, the New York World 
estimated that the sum carried away by the 
stars was $630,500, including $210,000 for 
Caruso. 
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GALAXY OF STARS 
FOR “BOHEMIANS” 


New York Club Adds $4,300 to 
Musicians’ Fund through Brilliant 





Program 
One of the most brilliant concert audi- 
ences that have assembled in New York 


this Winter gathered at Aeolian Hall on 
April 28, when the second annual concert 
for the benefit of the “Musicians’ Fund,” 
established last year, was given under the 
auspices of the New York club, “The Bo- 
hemians.” The hearty response of music- 
lovers and musicians to aid in building a 


fund for musicians in need throughout 
America was splendid and the entire 
house was sold out, the concert netting 


$4,300, which is to be added to the $5,000 
cleared at the first concert for the fund last 
Spring. 

Brilliant too was the program arranged 
for the occasion, which was executed with 
the generous co-operation of Frieda 
Hempel, the distinguished colorature so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, Mischa Elman, 
the Russian violinist; Ernesto Consolo, the 
eminent Italian pianist, Willem Willeke, 
‘cellist of the Kneisel Quartet; the choir 
of the Musical Art Society, frank Dam- 
rosch, conductor, and Percy Kahn, Max 
Liebling and George Wedge, accompanists. 

The a vapella singing of Mr. Damrosch’s 
fine choir, which was heard in works ot 
Hasler, Haydn, Bach, Lassus, Brahms, 
Delius, Bruch and Elgar, reached a high 
plane of artistic excellence and provided 
fitting opening and closing groups. Mr. 
Damrosch was obliged to bow repeatedly 
after each number, so enthusiastically did 
the audience receive the work of his sing- 
ers. Miss Hempel scored heavily 1n 
Mozart’s “The Violet,” Humperdinck’s 
“Cradle Song” and the aria, “Involami,” 
from Verdi’s “Ernani,” the last number 
being one in which she has few rivals. 
Two extras were demanded, these being 
the popular “Unter’m Machandelbaum” 
and Weber’s lovely “Schlaf’, mein Prinz- 
chen, schlaf’ ein.” Her accompaniments 
were well played by Mr. Liebling. 

Possibly no more spirited performance 
of chamber music has been heard in New 
York this season than the reading 
which Messrs. Consolo, Elman and Willeke 
vave of Tschaikowsky’s elegiac trio, “In 
Memory of a Great Artist,’ Mr. Elman 
making in this his first New York appear- 
ance in ensemble. The young violinist put 
into his playing the very essence of Rus- 
sianism, which in this work means every- 
thing, while Mr. Consolo’s playing of the 
majestic piano part was one of the greatest 
things he has done this winter, a perform 
ance which cannot be too highly praised. 
It is needless to add that Mr. Willeke, al- 
ways an artistic player, did his share with 
credit. The three artists were recalled 
again and again at the close of the work. 
‘Mr. Elman’s solo group, made up of the 
Wagner-Wilhelmj “Albumblatt,” a Haydn 
Minuet in the Burmester transcription, the 
violinist’s own setting of a charming old 
“Canto Amoroso” of Sammartini and 
Wieniawski’s “Airs Russes” aroused the 
audience to heights of enthusiasm. The 
violinist was at his best and put all that 
dash and fire into his work for which he 
is known. His encores were Kreisler’s 
transcription of the Couperin “Chanson et 
Pavane Louis XIII” and the fascinating 
“Schén Rosmarin.” Mr. Kahn played his 
accompaniments with taste. 

“The Bohemians” may rejoice in having 
instituted one of the most admirable bene 
ficiary foundations begun in America in 
recent years. A. W. K. 
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HEARING FOR WOMEN COMPOSERS OF FOUR CITIES 





HILE the suffragists were striving for 
the cause of political equality for 
women with a pageant at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House on May 2 New York’s 
Manuscript Society voluntarily offered mu- 
sical recognition to American women com- 
posers in its third private meeting at the 
National Arts Club. Four cities were rep- 
resented in this program of works by femi- 
nine musicians, New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, and appropriately the 
music was presented almost entirely by 
women. 

Representing New York were Laura 
Sedgwick Collins and Susannah Macau- 
lay, about one-third of the program being 
devoted to the music of Miss Collins. Her 
muse was seen to have taken a somewhat 
churchly trend in “Greater America,” a 
patriotic hymn to the text of Will Carle- 
ton, and “tail, Gentle Peace,” with a text 
of her own authorship, in which the com- 
poser became a sort of musical representa- 
tive to a peace conference. The former 
was sung effectively by a quartet consist- 
ing of Marie L. Adams, Jessie Patterson, 
James O, Boone and Franklin B. Converse, 
with Eva E. Frisbie at the organ and the 
composer at the piano, while the “Peace” 
hymn was sung by the same singers. An 
interesting “Medieval Serenade,” words by 
Anita Fitch, was delivered by Mr. Boone 
and the other three vocalists were heard 


impressively in the Indian ballad, “The 
Legend of the Rainbow,” in which the or- 
gan and piano were supplemented by an 
aboriginal “tom tom” played by Mrs. Fred- 
eric S. Goodwin. 

Two of Miss Macaulay’s baritone songs 
were presented by Emil Blazewic, with the 
composer as accompanist, while an attract- 
ive soprano, Victorine Hayes, made her 
“Ave Maria” acceptable and earned the 
graceful “Butterfly” as an encore. 

If this event had been an inter-city com- 
petition on the basis of musical interest a 
high score would have been registered for 
Boston, as Bertha Remick’s Sonata in B 
Minor was found to be so melodic and 
musicianly, as played by Helen Reynolds, 
violinist, and Betty Askenasy, pianist, that 
the composer was given a recall and four 
of Margaret Ruthven Lang’s songs proved 
entirely delightful, as interpreted with 
much expression by A. Angel Chopourian, 
the Armenian-American soprano, with the 
pianistic support of F. W.  Riesberg. 
“Snowflakes” was a favorite in this group. 

Gertrude Gugler, the contralto, who had 
made her Aolian Hall début a few weeks 
before, did splendid work in four harmon- 
ically interesting songs by Eleanor Everest 
Freer of Chicago, Louise Liebermann be- 
ing her accompanist. Clara E. Thoms, of 
Buffalo, participated as the accompanist 
for Eva Tugby’s singing of her cycle, 
“Highwood Idyls” and “My Song Bird,” 
which deserved a further hearing. 

mR. S.C. 





MONTREAL’S OPERA WAR 





Forthcoming Marriage Further Compli- 
cates a Complex Situation 


MontrEAL, May 1.—The operatic war be- 


tween the Meighen party and the Jean- 
notte party is going on merrily all the 
time. Mr. Jeannotte’s announcement of a 


projected season to be financed by sub- 
scription was countered by the publication 
towards the end of the week of a summar- 
ized statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the seventeen-weeks season of the 
Montreal Opera which ended in January. 

The figures are certainly not calculated 
to encourage hopes of a successful season 
without a guarantee fund. The receipts 
were $176,000, of which $49,000 was in ad- 
vance subscriptions and $127,000 in box- 
office takings during the season. The ex- 
penditures were $235,500, leaving a deficit 
of some $59,500. Theater rentals were 
$38,100, salaries $137,000 (not including 
that of Mr. Jeannotte, which was set down 
separately at $4,700) ; Boston Opera artists 
specially engaged cost $25,900; costumes, 
$7,200; scenery, $3,300, and royalties $4,400. 
The best week’s receipts were in Toronto, 
with $13,500, and the second best in Que- 
bec, with $12,500; in Montreal for the poor- 
est week the takings fell to $8,000 

Meanwhile a further explanation of the 
abandonment of the Montreal Opera un- 
dertaking by Colonel Meighen was afforded 
this week by the public announcement of 
the intended marriage of the Montreal mil- 
lionaire on May 26 to Gwynnet Jones, a 
débutante of last season from Quebec. It 
is understood now that Colonel Meighen’s 
abandonment of the operatic field is only 
temporary, and is due to the fact that the 
split with Mr. Jeannotte occurred when the 
season was drawing to a close and it was 
too late to secure another artistic director 
to make the preliminary arrangements for 
next Winter, while his approaching mar- 
riage made it impossible for the Colonel 
to devote as much time as he has done in 
the past to personal search for artists in 
Europe. His present intention, it is un- 
derstood, is to resume the conduct ofthe 
Montreal Opera in I914. 





Carlisle Chorus Sings “St. Paul” with 


Popular Soloists 


CARLISLE, Pa. April 24.—Cooperating 
with a local chorus of one hundred, under 
the able direction of Frederick C. Martin, 
four popular soloists and the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra took part in a splendid per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” on 
April 22. The soloists were Estelle Pat- 
terson, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; 
William H. Pagdin, tenor, and Earl Cart- 
wright, baritone. Charles A. Goodyear, of 
Carlisle, appeared to advantage in a duet 
with Mr. Cartwright, and Lee Cronian was 
an efficient pianist. In the afternoon the 
Boston orchestra gave an interesting con- 
cert. 


HAMMERSTEIN TAKES TITLE 





Hopes to Have His Opera House 
Finished by December 
Oscar Hammerstein took title on April 


30 in the office of Controller Prendergast 
of New York, to the property on the east 
side of Lexington avenue, between Fiftieth 
and Fifty-first Streets, New York, on which 
he will build his new opera house. The 
Lexington avenue frontage of fifty feet 
will be used for the entrance, while the 
body of the house will be on Fifty-first 
Street, where it will have a frontage of 
220 feet and a depth of too feet. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s architect estimates 
the cost of the building at $450,000. The 
contract calls for the completion of the 
building by May 1, 1914, but its promoter 
hopes to have it ready by December of this 
year. Mr. Hammerstein is so confident 
that it will be ready in December that he 
has given a collateral mortgage for $100,000 
as evidence of good faith. 

This mortgage was obtained on the Man- 
hattan Opera House property in West 
Thirty-fourth Street, and issued to Harris 
& Maurice Mandelbaum and L. S. Bing, 
from whom Hammerstein purchased the 
site. Should Hammerstein fail to complete 
the building as agreed he will forfeit this 
mortgage. 





Washburn Recitals of Songs of Child 
Life 


Charles C. Washburn, baritone, sang 
during the last weeks of April for the 
Browning Society of Philadelphia and 
Soule College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Mr. 


Washburn, as usual, devoted his programs 


to groups of songs portraying child life, 
such as Josephine Preston Peabody’s “The 
Little Past,’ and miscellaneous numbers, 


songs by Homer, Stevenson and some mod- 
ern art songs. The most remarkable feature 
about Mr. Washburn’s work is not his 
vocal mastery but his insight into the psy- 
chology of the songs of child-life. Mr. 
Washburn lives his songs as he sings them. 
This was his second appearance before the 
Browning Society and he was accorded 
such a hearty reception that he was com- 
pelled to repeat many of his numbers and 
add others. 





Coleridge-Taylor’s Epitaph 
The following lines by Alfred Noyes 
have been engraved on the tomb of the 


composer, Coleridge-Taylor, who died last 

September : 

Sleep, crowned with fame, fearless of change or 
time. 


Sieep, like remembered music in the soul, 

Silent, immortal; while our discords climb 

To that great chord which shall resolve the whole. 
Silent, with Mozart on the solemn shore; 

Secure, where neither waves nor hearts can break; 
Sleep, till the Master of the world once more 


Touch the remembered strings and bid thee 
WHR. « 6 - 4 

Touch the remembered strings and bid thee 
wake. 
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Descendant of Chief Tecumseh 
Makes Auspicious Début in 
Colorado 


ENVER, April 27.—Coincident with 

the recognition by the Government 

of the worth of Indian music comes the 

début, here in Colorado, of a most inter- 

esting Indian singer—Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather. 

Princess Tsianina (pronounced Chi-née- 
nah and meaning “Wild-Flower’) is a 
great-great-granddaughter of the famous 
old Chief Tecumseh, of the Creek nation, 
and was educated at the Government mis- 
sion school at Eufaula, Okla. There she 
learned to play the piano and sang in the 
school chorus. About a year ago friends 
discovered that her voice had unusual pos- 
sibilities and advised its cultivation. Cir- 
cumstances led her to Denver last autumn, 
and there she was taken to the studio of 


John C. Wilcox, who advised her to pre- 
pare for the professional stage. She has 
since pursued her studies with Mr. Wilcox, 
at the same time studying the piano under 
Edward B. Fleck? 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, the com- 
poser and student of Indian music, heard 
the dusky Princess while visiting his Den- 
ver home at the Christmas holidays, and 
promised to present her in his Indian music 
talk upon his return this*Spring, provided 
her improvement warranted him in_ so 
doing. Mr. Cadman returned to Denver 
about two weeks ago, heard Princess Tsi- 
anina, and at once booked her to appear 
with him at Rocky Ford on the 24th and at 
Pueblo on the 25th. From the former place 
he wired Mr. Wilcox: “Tsianina did splen- 
didly for.the first time. Was somewhat 
nervous, but will be O. K. to-night at Pue- 
blo, I am sure. She interpreted the program 
beautifully and the audience liked her.” 
rom Pueblo following the appearance 
there Cadman wired: “The girl made a big 
hit her. Unmistakably a __ sensation. 
Everybody talking about her. I feel much 
gratified and you may be happy as well.” 

Tsianina plans to continue her studies 
with Mr. Wilcox for at least eighteen 
months, and her future plans will depend 
upon what has been accomplished at the 
end of that time. Meanwhile she will fre- 
quently appear with Mr. Cadman through 
out this part of the country, and possibly 
in some of the Eastern cities. 

Princess Tsianina is a strikingly beauti- 
ful girl, with snapping black eyes, perfect 
teeth and raven hair as distinguishing fea- 
tures. She wears the native dress—leather 
beaded dress, beaded moccasins, a beaded 
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Princess Tsianina in Her Native Dress— 
She Is a Mezzo-Soprano and Has Just 
Made Her Début in Colorado in Con- 
certs with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the Composer 


band about the forehead and a red feather 
at the back of the head—on all occasions, 
and as she walks about the streets of Den- 
ver she attracts much attention. The Prin- 
cess carries herself with great dignity, and 
seems unconscious of the attention. 
Tsianina’s voice is a mezzo-soprano of 
good range and telling resonance. It has 
a peculiarly plaintive quality that is most 
effective in the Indian melodies. She mem 
orizes easily and is in all respects an alert 
and adaptable student. The accompanying 
portrait shows this Indian singer in her 
everyday dress, the only extra equipment 
being the water jar that she is carrying. 





Paulist Choristers on Eastern Tour 


Cuicaco, April 26.—The Paulist Choris- 
ters, under the direction of Father William 
J. Finn, left Chicago last Saturday night 
for a two weeks’ trip, from which they will 
return for a concert in the Studebaker 
Theater on May tr. During their trip 
they will give two concerts in Cleveland, 
going from there to Washington, D. C., 
and on Tuesday afternoon will give a 
private concert at the White House and 
a public concert in the evening. On 
Wednesday night they will sing in Balti- 
more, Thursday night at Philadelphia, Fri- 
day night at Providence, R. I., and on 
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Saturday afternoon will give a private con 
cert at a convent in Elmhurst, near Provi- 
dence. From Providence they go to Port- 
land, Me., and from there to Albany, N. Y. 
E. R. M. 





Mascagni-Bessie Abott-“Isabeau” Ven- 
ture Rehearsed in Court 


In the trial last week of the suit brought 
in the Supreme Court of New York by 
Liebler & Co. against Lee Shubert to ob- 
tain an accounting of the profits of Mae- 
terlinck’s “The Blue Bird,” testimony in- 
volving the disastrous Mascagni-Bessie 
Abott-“Isabeau” venture was offered. It 
was testified that the failure to produce 
the opera in this country, after heavy pre- 
liminary expenses, cost $125,000. The ex- 
penses included among other things ad- 
vance payments to Mascagni and $11,000 
for traveling expenses of Miss Abott in 
engaging a cast in Europe. Manager 
George Tyler, of Liebler & Co., testified 
that Miss Abott wanted $1,000 a week for 
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the projected tour and thirty-three per cent. 
of the profits. Miss Abbott herself was a 
witness. Liebler & Co, were to have pro- 
duced the opera with her in the prima 
donna role and the question arose as to 
whether there was a partnership in theatri- 
cal interests between the Shubert The- 
atrical Company and Liebler & Co. or be- 
tween Liebler & Co. and Lee Shubert. Ne- 
gotiations for the “Isabeau” tour fell 
through because of disagreements with 
Mascagni. 


THREE CINCINNATI VISITORS 








Mme. Mulford with Orpheus Club and 
Recital by Rains and Elvyn 


CincinNatl, O., April 27.—There were 
two local concerts preceding the advent 
of the Chicago Opera Company this weck 
which were of more than ordinary im- 
portance, namely, the joint recital of Leon 
Rains, basso, and Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, on 
the Matinée Musical Club series, and the 
last concert of the season by the Orpheus 
Club under the direction of Edwin W. 
Glover, with Florence Mulford as soloist. 
The Matinée Musical concert was held on 
Wednesday morning before an audience 
which filled the Sinton ballroom. Mr. 
Rains sang a number of well-known songs 
and ballads, prefacing his groups with ex- 
planatory data. He gave evidence of wide 
experience in opera, and displayed a splen- 
did bass voice. Miss Elvyn’s technic is en- 
tirely adequate. 

The Orpheus concert under Mr. Glover’s 
capable direction was one of the most de- 
lightful affairs given during the entire :sea- 
son by this organization. The club sang 
throughout with enthusiasm and one was 
made to feel the sincerity of purpose. The 
audience showed its appreciation by vigor 
ous applause during the program, which in 
cluded one large number, the cantata, 
“Liberty Bell,” by Hammond, and groups 
of ensemble numbers, in all of which the 
club displayed good tone and splendid en- 
semble. Frank I]. Loewe sang the inci 
dental solos with vocal excellence. Mme. 
Mulford proved a delightful artist in the 
familiar “Samson and Delilah” aria, and 
two song groups. She sang remarkably 
well and her offerings were greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Paul Bliss, the Cincinnati composer, re- 
cently gave a most interesting lecture before 
the Music Club in Wyoming, O., entitled, 
“Music Making from Its Cradles to Its 
Graves.” , » & 





Louisville Orchestra Receiving En- 


couraging Support 


LoutsviILLtE, May 1.—The third of the 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts by 
the new Louisville Orchestra was given at 
the Schubert Masonic Theater last Sun- 
day, under the direction of Albert F. 
Marzian. . These concerts are given at popu- 
lar prices and the attendance upon each 
occasion has been large. The organization 
is receiving such encouraging financial sup- 
port that plans are being made for a series 
of Fall and Winter concerts for the season 
of 1913-14. The program of the last con- 
cert was made up of popular numbers by 
\uber, Wallace, Grieg, Tobani, Gungl and 
Leoncavallo. nm. F 





New Viennese Operettas for Savage 


News comes from Europe that Henry 
W. Savage, who is now abroad seeking 
novelties for next season, has obtained the 
\merican rights to two new Viennese oper- 
ettas, “Das Fiirstenkind,” by Franz Lehar, 
and “Zigeuner Primas” (“The Gypsy 
Chief”), by Emmerich Kahlman. The 
former will be given here under the title 
r “King of the Mountains.” The book is 
1v Victor Leon. 


OPERETTA “MILANAISE” 
SERVED TO NEW YORKERS 


Angelini-Gattini Company Draws Latin 
Enthusiasts to Amusing Version of 
Audran’s “La Cigale” 


Although Milan has sent New Yorkers 
almost everything connected with grand 
opera, from high-priced stars to the small- 
est details of costuming, it remained for 
the Angelini-Gattini Opera Company to 
bring us the Milan brand of opera bouffe, 
and this by way of South America, where 
the Italian players have been holding forth 
during the Winter. The introductory ve- 
hicle of these actor-singers was “La Cicala 
e la Formica,” sung years ago by Lillian 
Russell as “La Cigale,” and the first per- 
formance was given on April 29 at the 
Century Theater. 

This former home of the Metropolitan 
company’s ventures into opéra comique was 
so well filled with fellow-countrymen of 
the singers that it looked as if the local 
Italian colony had moved up there en 
masse. There was the usual Latin abun- 
dance of applause for the musical numbers 
and still more appreciation for the comic 
gifts of the principals, which constituted 
the chief charm of the performance. The 
masculine co-star, Augusto Angelini, was 
particularly acceptable in this regard, as he 
employed legitimate comedy methods, ad- 
mirable restraint and such inimitable facial 
expression that even the Anglo-Saxon 
hearers were highly entertained, although 
they might not understand a word. Amus- 
ing low comedy was supplied by F. Gar- 
gano, the company’s buffo. 

Much ability as a soubrette was evi- 
denced by the other star, Annetta Gattini, 
but New York theater-goers might take ex 
ception to the fact that her weight was not 
as light as her comedy. In fact, the generous 
proportions of most of the feminine prin- 
cipals were not exactly what we are accus- 
tomed to find in tomic opera, and Mme. 
Gattini might have been expected to use 
the broader methods of a Marie Dressler 
rather than her own girlish vivacity. 

Vocally the company was not all that 
Americans have been led to expect from 
the land of bel canto, and Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who sat in one of the boxes, pre- 
sumably did not discover any material for 
his new opera company. The lower register 
of Mme. Gattini was not exactly faultless, 
and the tenor, A. Baldi, suffered from a 
marked tremolo. The conductor, L. Lo- 
vreglio, was physically exuberant and 
nearly twisted himself into knots at the 
close of the “dream” music, but his orches- 
tral charges did not always follow him in 


complete accord mn, o. © 


For their second offering the Italian 
players chose “I Saltimbanchi,” by Louis 
Ganne, whose “Hans the Flute Player” had 
been introduced happily to New York by 
Oscar Hammerstein. It was understood 
that this second Ganne operetta was not 
originally in the répertoire of the Milan 
company, but that they had hastily thrown 
the production together at the suggestion 
of American advisers. Thus one of the 
sets of scenery was recognized as a loan 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, while 
another looked like part of the “Daughter 
of Heaven” setting. There was also bor- 
rowed a song from “Hans the Flute 
Player,” while the contralto part of Marion 
was entrusted to the soprano star, Mme. 
Gattini, and the baritone Pinguein became 
a tenor in the hands of Mr. Fiori. The 
Andrea, of Mr. Baldi, lost one of his best 
numbers in favor of Mme. Gattini. Among 
the best work was the comic opera Pagli- 
acco of Mr, Gargano and Mr. Angelini’s 
portrayal of the ringmaster. 
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PATERSON HAS “TOP NOTCH” FESTIVAL 


With New Guarantors’ Association, Enterprise Comes Out Even, for the 
First Time—Record Chorus of 632 Heard by 10,000 Persons—-Con- 
ductor Wiske Employs Local Symphony on ‘‘Home Night’’—-Police 
and Firemen Send Floral Tributes to Roundsman-Soloist 


giair eicegechte N. J., May 1—Up to a 
few years ago Paterson’s principal 
product was silk fabrics, but within the 
last decade this city has risen gradually 
in the musical world and now its prom- 
inence may be said to be due almost as 
much to the great music festivals held 
here as to its reputation of being “the 
Lyons of America.” The eleventh annual 


festival was held on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week and it marked 
just one more step forward for the “silk 
city” in the tonal art. C. Mortimer Wiske 
established these festivals and up to the 
present year shouldered the burden alone, 
but this year he has had the co-operation 
of the Paterson Music Festival Associa- 
tion and the support of a guarantee fund 
of $2,000. The festivals of the past two 
years were given at a financial loss, but 
this year’s festival, while it netted no 
profit, can still be called a financial suc- 
cess as compared with former events, in 
view of the fact that no loss is entailed. 

This event was a Wagner-Verdi cen- 
tenary celebration, the first night being de- 
voted almost exclusively to Wagnerian 
music and the second to Verdi music, while 
the last performance was a concert on the 
popular style. Mme. Gadski, Rosa Olitz- 
ka, Riccardo Martin and William Hin- 
shaw were the soloists of the first eve- 
ning, while John McCormack, Alice Niel- 
sen, Mme. Olitzka and Giusepne Campa- 
nari were the soloists of the second night. 
On the concluding evening Yvonne de 
Treville, Dan Beddoe and Horatio Connell 
were the soloists. 

The chorus this year was the largest 
that has: appeared thus far at the Pater- 
son festival, there being 632 voices. This 
huge body of singers was assembled from 
among people in all walks of life, the well- 
to-do and the poor, those who are em- 
ployed in banks or in the shops and women 
who attend to household duties sang by 
the side of the girls who work in the 
stores and the mills. 

A feature of the festival was the intro- 
duction of the Paterson Symphony Or- 
chestra, comprised of local union musi- 
cians. Under the direction of Conductor 
Wiske these musicians have gained such 
proficiency that it was decided to use the 
orchestra exclusively for the popular or 
“home” night. The chorus and orchestra, 
together with the soloists, gave a splendid 
performance of Massenet’s “Eve” and 
several shorter selections. 


Praised by Schumann-Heink 
A special attraction offered for the pop- 


ular night was the introduction of a mem- 
ber of the Paterson police force, Edward 
McNamara, as one of the soloists. This 
policeman possesses an unusual baritone 
voice and at the ‘instigation of the festival 
association he was selected as the first lo- 
cal singer to appear at a music festival. 
Mr. McNamara’s fellow officers were nu- 
merously represented in the audience and 
at the conclusion of his “Two Grenadiers” 
Sergeant Ryan and an officer carried mag- 
nificent floral tributes to the stage, these 
being tokens from the policemen and fire- 
men of the city. Among the interested 
listeners on this evening was Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and at the conclusion of Mr. 
McNamara’s number she stated that he 
was “great and has a great future.” 

The festival draws audiences from en- 
tire Northern New Jersey. The Erie 
Railroad Company—bless its heart—woke 
up to the occasion and ran trains on spe- 
cial schedules before and after the con- 
certs each night. People came from as 
distant a place as Middletown, N. Y., from 
Hackensack, from Newark and all the 
towns along the Erie, the Susquehanna 
and the Lackawanna roads within a radius 
of fifty miles or more. 

Between 9,000 and 10,000 persons at- 
tended in course of the three nights. The 
second performance drew by far the larg- 
est crowd. This was the night on which 
lohn McCormack appeared, and there is 
little doubt that it was the Irish tenor 
who attracted the throng of about 4,000. 
The popular performance was attended by 
about 2,500 to 3,000, while the audience on 
the Wagner night was more restricted. 
Probably 2,000 persons were in attendance 
then, but it might be stated that this audi- 
ence was the most discriminating and was 
comprised of lovers of all that is highest 
in the musical art. 

The program on the first night consist- 
ed of selections from “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Meistersinger,” “Rienzi,” “Wal- 
kiire,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “Tann- 
hauser.” In order to please the cosmopol- 
itan population that attends the Paterson 
festivals, one Italian number was _ inter- 
polated. This was “Vesti la Giubba” from 
“Pagliacci” and was sung stirringly by 
Riccardo Martin. Notable in this pro- 
gram was the playing by the Metropolitan 
Orchestra of the overture to the ‘Flying 
Dutchman,” the singing of the “Spinning 
Song” by the chorus, the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” by the orchestra and the splen- 
did singing of Mme. Gadski in the “Bal- 
lad” from “The Flying Dutchman”. and 
also her delivery of Isolde’s “Liebestod.” 
Mme. Gadski was eloquent and made a 
most lasting impression. 
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Twice during this performance Mr. 
Martin enthused the audience, in the sing- 
ing of the “Prize Song” from the “Meis- 
tersinger” and in his Italian selection. 
Conductor Wiske was compelled to deny 
the audience the pleasure of all encores 
but had they been permitted Martin would 
have been able to hold the audience until 
midnight. Hinshaw’s singing of “Wotan’s 
Farewell” and his Sachs monologue were 
among the special features. In order that 
the Quintet from “Meistersinger” could be 
given Charles W. Harrison was engaged 
and with his effective participation this 
selection, too, proved a favorite. The fine 
work of the chorus in the brief choral 
“Awake” was another of the many gems 
and demonstrated that Conductor Wiske 
has his chorus under perfect control. 

The second night devoted to Italian mu- 
sic, again gave the chorus a splendid op- 
portunity, particularly in the finale of the 
second act of “Aida.” The program 
opened with the chorus from “Ernani,” 
“Oh, Hail Us, Ye Free,” followed by the 
overture to “La Forza Del Destino.” Be- 
eause of the illness of Mary Desmond 
Mme. Olitzka was engaged to sing again 
the second night. She gave “Al Suor del 
Samburo,” from the latter-named opera. 
The prison scene from “Il Trovatore” was 
delightfully presented by Miss Nielsen 
and Mr. McCormack. The Quartet from 
“Rigoletto” was sung capitally by the so- 
loists. Mr. Campanari sang “Largo al 
Factotum” from “The Barber of Seville” 
and injected real unction into his perform- 
ance. He was recalled and sang the “Tor- 
eador Song” from “Carmen.” 

One treat for which the audience waited 
breathlessly was the group of Irish songs 
by McCormack. This singer was at his 
very best in “Down by Sally Gardens,” 
“At the Mid Hour of Night,” “The Foggy 
Dew” and “Molly Brannigan.” He was a 
sensation and a storm of applause broke 
from the vast audience, which continued 
until he responded with “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me.” He was recalled again and 
obliged with “Mother Machree.” 


Miss de Treville an Alluring ‘“‘Eve”’ 


On the last evening the chorus was given 
a splendid opportunity to display its fine 
voice quality and the excellent instruction 
it had received, in the presentation of 
Massenet’s “Eve,” in “Estudiantina,” by 
Lacome, a selection especially arranged 
for the Paterson chorus, and “Robin 
Adair,” arranged by Dudley Buck. Mr. 
Beddoe sang the rdle of the Narrator in 
“Eve” in a most pleasing manner. Miss 
de Treville gave a splendid interpretation 
of the title rdle and Horatio Connell sang 
with intelligence and understanding in the 
part of Adam. In all these numbers the 
Paterson Symphony Orchestra supported 
the singers admirably. 

Miss de Treville was a star of the pop- 
ular evening. She sang the “Bell Song,” 
from “Lakmé,” in a wonderfully clear 
manner. Following the repeated recalls 
this singer surprised the audience by sing- 
ing two folk songs and accompanying her- 
self on the harp. Her final selection was 
the “Air and Variations” by Proch. Mr. 
Beddoe sang “Come, Margarita,” by Sul- 
livan; “Martyr of Antioch” and as encore 
“Yesterday and Today,” accompanied by 
Mrs. Wiske. Mr. McNamara sang “Dio 
Possente,” from “Faust,” and “The Auld 
Plaid Shawl.” 

Just to give the concert the popular lilt 
Conductor Wiske had the chorus sing a 
vocal arrangement of Sousa’s famous 
march, “Stars and Stripes.” 

Aucust Eppte. 





Milan Pays Homage to Busoni 


Miran, April 14.—It was magnificent to 
see the homage so warm-heartedly bestowed 
upon Ferruccio Busoni in his recital just 
given at the Conservatoire. The city could 
not have afforded a more musical or a 
larger audience than that which attended. 
There was a heavy program of numbers by 
Beethoven and Bach, but for two hours the 
attention was unflagging and the enthusi- 
asm at times stupendous. The pianist’s 
wonderful interpretations brought him a 
truly unique success. A. P. 





Washington Pianist Demonstrates Value 
of Purely American Training 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The piano 
recital of Louis A. Potter, Jr., at the New 
Willard, served as an excellent demonstra- 
tion of artistic attainments following a 











musical education gained entirely in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Potter’s program was varied in 
style of compositions, but the pianist was 
competent to cope with each number in- 
telligently in interpretation and _ technic. 
The “Faust Waltz,” Gounod-Liszt, was pre- 
sented with brilliancy and power, while 
“Etude Symphoniques,” Schumann, called 
for the the varied technical powers that 
this composition demands. A group of 
Chopin numbers best brought out the sym- 
pathetic and delicate style of the young 
artist, and the Sonata in E Flat Major, 
Beethoven, and “Etude de Concert,” Mac- 
Dowell, bespoke power of thoughtful in- 
terpretation. Mr. Potter gives every prom- 
ise Of becoming a concert pianist of wide 
reputation. W. H. 


Philadelphia Orchestra to Visit Wash- 
ington Again 





Wasuinecton, D. C., May 5.—Much in- 
terest is manifested in the announcement 
by T. Arthur Smith that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will give a series of three con- 
certs here next season, with such soloists 
as Josef Hofmann, pianist; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist. Under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski the orchestra was so enthusi- 
astically received during the season just 
closing that the present arrangements have 
been made possible. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra had always found favor in the 
Capital City, under the baton of Carl 
Pohlig and his predecessors, but until last 
Winter it has not been heard here for 
several seasons, owing to lack of patron- 
age in Baltimore, a necessary city en 
route. W. H. 
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PIANO MUSIC OF TO-DAY IN ITALY 





Mainly to their Own Land 





Rendano, One of the Greatest Composers for the Instrument, Says 
Adriano Ariani—-Why Fame of Italian Pianists Is Restricted 


BY HARRIETTE BROWER 








HAT is Italy, the land of flowers and 

song, doing for piano music to-day? 

Are there many good artists of the instru- 

ment in that country? If there are, why 

do we not hear more about them? Do 
piano recitals find favor in Italy? 

These and similar questions arose in the 
writer’s mind while awaiting, in the Picture 
Gallery of the Italian Club the arrival of 
Signor Adriano Ariani, for a promised in- 


terview. When the pianist entered, he in- 
dicated, with profuse apologies his inability 





Who 


Italian Pianist, 
Has Completed His Second Season in 
America 


Adriano Ariani, 


to converse in English, of which he still 
knows but little. In spite of this, however, 
he was able to vouchsafe some very inter- 
esting information on the subjects indi- 
cated. 

“This is my second season in America,” 
he began, “and it has been very busy; I 
have played in many of the larger as well 
as smaller cities, and | expect to return to 


America next season. Your people are 
making wonderful strides in the under- 
standing of music; I like to be here, and 
[ like to play to American audiences. 

“You ask whether there are many good 
pianists in Italy, and if so, why they are 


not more generally known. I answer there 
are many players, both great and small, in 
my,country. Perhaps the reason why they 
are not heard of out of their own land is 
because we do not, as a people, like to 
leave our country. We have not the same 
desire for travel that people of other na- 
tions have. With this home instinct, we 
keep within ourselves; thus the world does 
not hear of many who might otherwise be 
known. But we do encourage piano music, 
and the greatest pianists of the world come 
and play to us—Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
D’Albert, Bachaus—all of them. We have 
a great concert hall in Rome, the Augus- 
teo, seating, perhaps, 6,000; much larger 
than your Carnegie Hall. And here the 
big concerts are constantly held, almost too 
many of them. Piano recitals are also 
given here 

“Among our many 
knows Sgambati and 
mer no longer plays in public 
little or nothing, 
is somewhat on the wane 


world 
the for- 
and com- 
so his popularity 


pianists the 
Busoni; but 


pt ses 


The Composers for Piano 


“Of c for the have 


counts of these unknown composers and 
artists, it would be doing a great service 
to its readers and to art. 

“One of our greatest composers, whose 
name, I believe, is strange to New York, is 
Alfonso Rendano. As composer of the 
opera ‘Consuelo,’ he is known in Germany, 
where his opera has been successfully sung, 
but of this work or of his piano music you 
know nothing in this country. He has 
written a fine concerto, a piano quintet and 
quartet, and many, many piano composi- 
tions in all styles. For me he is our great- 
est composer for piano; his work is orig- 
inal—unlike any other music. He has been 
called the ‘Fra Angelico’ of the piano. Just 
now I have received most valuable memen- 
toes of him.” Signor Ariani hastened from 
the room, soon returning with a good- 
sized packet. 

“Here is the photograph of a fragment 
from a letter written to Thalberg by Liszt 
in 1877, in which he highly praises Ren- 
dano’s Piano Concerto; the young composer 
had recently played it for Liszt, who con- 
ducted the orchestra. Rendano was a pupil 
of Liszt in those early days. Here as you 
see, are other photographs of letters, all 
bearing out the esteem and fame of our 
Rendano. 

Treading Familiar Paths First 
Ren- 

I hope to do so 
first, I must win 
interpreter of well- 
known works. By this means I gain 
authority to produce and interpret the 
music of my country. I should like to 
give a whole recital of Rendano’s piano 
music; I also wish to play his Piano Con- 
certo, which, in my opinion, is a work of 
power and originality. 

‘As to my own musical studies, 


“You ask me why I do not play 
dano’s music in America. 
in time. I feel that, at 
recognition as an 


l began 


them with F. Ugolino, a pupil of Sgam- 
bati, with whom I remained four years. 
After that I attended the Rossini Conser- 


vatory in Pesaro, studying piano with M. 
Vitali, and also composition with Mascagni 
[ then returned to Rome and completed 
my studies under Rendano’s able guidance. 

“T started my professional career as an 


orchestral conductor, which work I enjoy 
exceedingly. But to rise in this branch 
of the profession takes a long time; one 


can succeed quicker as an instrumentalist. 


Six years ago I started as a pianist, in 
which field I feel I can make my way more 
rapidly. At the same time I have not lost 
my passion for the orchestra.” . 


Louise Cox to Join Pini-Corsi Opera 
Tour 


\rrangements have been completed by 
Max Rabinoff, manager of the Pini Corsi 
opera tour, for Louise Cox, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, to join the 
company that. will tour with the Metropol- 
itan buffo next Fall. Miss Cox is an 
American and won distinction in the roles 
she sang at the Metropolitan last season. 
She, as well as Pini-Corsi, is under con 
tract with the Metropolitan for next sea- 
on. Mr. Pini-Corsi sailed for Europe 
April 20. 


Three Concertos on This Berlin Piano 
Program 


Bertin, April 20—Quite one of the 
largest concert audiences of the week was 
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“The Magic Flute” and an Overture to a 
Shakespearean Comedy by Paul Schein 
pflug constituted Miss Paulson’s program, 
and a very imposing task it was for so 
young a pianist. Nevertheless she acquitted 
herself very creditably, though her rendi- 
tions, technically accurate as they were, 
seemed too often lacking in right accentu- 
ation. The orchestra was led by Paul 
Scheinpflug, the composer of the Shakes- 
peare Overture, who, in his efforts to ren- 
der the young player all assistance possible, 


especially in his own composition, seemed 
over-anxious to curb any natural impetu 
osity on her part, with the result that she 


appeared occasionally to be hampered and 
undecided in her playing. The applause of 
the audience was hearty and spontanous 
throughout. fe Pe 
Lilly Dorn Soloist with Newark Ora- 
torio Society 
Lilly Dorn, the 


from Vienna, 
management ot 


young dramatic soprano 
who has gone under the 

Concert Direction Annie 
l‘riedberg for next season, was the prin 
cipal soloist at the last festival concert of 
the Newark Oratorio Society, L. A. Russell 
conductor. Miss Dorn aroused much en 
thusiasm through her singing of “Elsa’s 
Dream” from “Lohengrin,” the finale of the 
third act and aria from “Lohengrin,” and 
the aria from “Freischutz.” Miss Dorn, 
who made two very successful tours 
through California and the West, will leave 
next week on the Olympic and will remain 
in Europe until September, when she is to 
return to fill a number of engagements in 
the East and then start for another 
tour 
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Hamlin Substitutes for Mme. 


Sembrich 

KANSA y, Me 
Marcella Sembrich 
song recital in 
was obliged to 


George 


Cit April 26.—Mme. 
was engaged to give a 
Kansas City yesterday, but 
ancel the engagement al 
most at the last moment. The manage- 
ment desirous of not disappointing its 
patrons effected telegraphic communication 
with George Hamlin, the distinguished 


tenor, who is a great favorite in this city, 


quae JONAS 


Jenaer Strasse 2, Berlin, W. 





finally located him 
Opera 


city 


and 
Grand 
home 
Mr. 
in Mme. Sembrich’s 
here from Minneapolis, 
“The Jewels of the 
evening. The compelling 
voice and the 
which the well-built 
ered left no cause 
change of artists 
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Christine Levin:in Columbia Recital 


At the 


close of 


partment of music, 


April 21 


accompanist. Miss 


Levin 


can songs, including 
“Don’t Ceare”’: “The 
and Harriet \Ware’s 
Song.” 


John 
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stead, 


sympathetic 
program 
for complaint as to the 


with 
Company en 


and 
where he 


Madonna” 


the 
route 
its transcontinental 
Hamlin consented to give the recital 
hurried 
sang 1 
W ednesday 
beauty 


for 


of 


sincerity 


a Western tour, 
Levin, the popular contralto, appeared in a 
song recital under the auspices of the de- 
University, 
New York, 
Edith Evan’ was a sympathetic 
a satisfy- 
ing delivery of several lieder and she was 
also heard to advantage in various 
A. 
by 
“Hindoo 


Columbia 
at the Horace Mann School, 


gave 
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Isidora Duncan Comforted 


Paris, April 28. 
\merican dancer, 
sent to her after the 
children. 
realize,” 
fort me 
women 
on this 


she said, “what 
that all men are 
my sisters, 


earth my children 


-Isidora 
has written to the 
papers extending thanks for the condolences 
drowning of her two 
“My friends have helped me 
“ry 


and all 


Duncan, 
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y brothers, 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HE Oliver Ditson Company may feel 
justly proud of its recent album of 
“Twelve Songs by Claude Debussy,” ed- 
ited by the American composer, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney,* for in it the English- 
speaking musical world is given access to 
some of the best songs of the eminent 
French modernist, prepared in admirable 
fashion. 

No longer is the music of Debussy a 
problem, even in this country; it is now 
recognized by all who are progressive in 
their musical tastes as one of the most 
distinctive expressions in musical art of 
the last century and one of the most in- 
teresting developments of the contem- 


porary musical world, 
The songs in the album are “Mando- 


line,” “Romance,” “Beau Soir,” “Green,” 
“C’est I’extase langoureuse,’ “II pleure 
dans mon cceur,” “L’ombre des arbres,” 
“Les cloches,’” “La fort des amants,” 
“Harmonie du soir,” “En sourdine” and 
“La chevelure.” English translations have 
been prepared by Frederick H. Martens, 
who has done five; Isabella G. Parker, six, 
and Alexander Blaess and the editor of 
the volume, Mr. Manney, one each. Mr. 
Manney has also written a_ splendid 
preface in which he speaks convincingly 
of the art of Debussy. 

In respect of choice of songs of this 
modern master, in the matter of transla- 
tions, in fact in every detail, it is an album 
of notable excellence. The difficult task 
of rendering into singable English the 
verse of such imaginative poets as Ver- 
laine, Bourget and Baudelaire has been ac- 
complished with a marked degree of suc- 
cess. Mr. Martens and Mrs. Parker have 
handled the situation especially well, pre- 
ferring to paraphrase the thought and re- 
tain the poetic equivalent in English rather 
than to attempt a literal translation. In 
Mr. Manney’s translation of “La cheve- 





lure,’ an impassioned poem of Pierre 
Louys, one misses the note of warmth 

*Twetve Soncs. By Claude Debussy. For a 
High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.25. 
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that is so tellingly expressed in the orig- 
inal. We of to-day no longer demand ex- 
purgated translations and the rendering 
given to such lines as “Et, peu a peu, il m’a 
semblé, tant nos membres étaient confon- 
dus, que je devenais toi-méme ou que tu 
entrais en moi comme mon songe” seems 
a bit Puritanical in this twentieth century 
of freedom of thought and its consequent 


* expression, 


The album is finely engraved and printed 


‘and its makeup is in the spirit of the music 


contained in it, even to the cover, designed 
in impressionistic gray and gren. 
eo 2 «@ 
NY new work by Max Bruch, whether 
it be for the violin, orchestra or 
chorus, is bound to be worthy of respect- 
ful examination. And so his setting for 


chorus of mixed voices, baritone solo, or- 
chestra and organ (the latter ad lib.) of 
the Schiller poem “Die Macht des Ges- 
anges,” op. 87,¢ his most recent work, is 
received with interest by musicians 
throughout the world. The German mas- 
ter, for master he is, demonstrated years 
ago in such works as his “Odysseus,” 
“Fair Ellen,” “The Cross of Fire” and 
“Frithiof”: that he was among the ablest 
writers in the choral forms of all contem- 
porary composers. 

This work proves it again and it is a 
pleasure to record that it is quite as spon- 
taneous in its flow of ideas as any of his 
early works. Most composers are “writ- 
ten out” by the time they reach the age of 
Max Bruch, but this work is fresh and in- 
teresting throughout. 

It is divided into five large sections of 
which the first is a thrilling chorus, “Ein 
Regensturm aus Felsenrissen,” in which 
Herr Bruch shows his complete command 
of choral effects, from overpowering for- 
tissimi to the calmest type of piantssimo 
writing which the section ends. The sec- 
ond number opens with dramatic phrases, 
sung by the basses, answered softly by the 
entire chorus leading immediately to the 
next section, which is a baritone solo of 
unusually fine melodic beauty, effectively 
written for the voice and with a most fit- 
ting accompaniment. The next section is 
a chorus, “Wie wenn auf einmal in die 
Kreise der Freude,” with incidental solo 
passages for the baritone, going over with- 
out stop into the Finale, a 6/4 movement 
for chorus which is among the finest 
things Bruch has done. In this section 
there are also portions for the solo voice. 

The spirit of the Schiller poem is re- 
flected in the music admirably, perhaps as 
no other living composer could reflect it. 
Technically the work is masterly and 
stands high above criticism. The present 
review is made from the piano score which 
the composer has made himself; it is 
quite safe to say that the orchestral score 
is a fine one, for those who know Bruch’s 


orchestral writing realize fully that his 
powers there are extraordinary. The work 
should be heard in America at an early 


date. 

In addition to the original German text, 
an English adaptation by Elisabeth M. 
Lockwood and one in French by Jean 
Benedict are included. 

x * x 
WORK that should be given per- 
formance by some of our leading 
American choral _ societies is Ludwig 
Hess’s new cantata, “Love Immortal” (Von 
unsterblicher Liebe) for solo voices, chorus 


of mixed voices, organ and _ orchestra. 
This is among the new issues of the John 
Church Company. 

Mr. Hess has perhaps been a bit austere 
in his manner of expression, a quality 
which will not actually militate against 
the success of the work, though it may 
make its recognition a little more slow 
than if it were written in a more winning 


style. It is divided into three sections, 
the first dealing with “Love Immortal,” 
the second with the “Darkness of Sin” 


and the final one with “Christ’s Tribula- 
tion on the Mount in the Garden.” To 
write music for this text, which is made 


*“Dige Macut pes GESANGES.” For Chorus of 
Mixed Voices, Baritone Solo, Orchestra and Organ 
(ad b.). By Max Bruch, Op 87. Published by 
N. Simrock, Berlin. T. B. Harms Company, New 
York. Piano Score. Price 4 M. net. 


“Love ImmMortTAL” (VON UNSTERBLICHER LIEBE). 
Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus, Organ and Or- 
chestra. By Ludwig Hess, Op. 34. Piano-Vocal 
Score. Price 60 cents. Published by the John 


tp of German verses by C. Fatho, A. F. 
Richter, F. V. Spee and Paul Gerhardt, 
the utmost dignity was required and in 
this Mr. Hess is more than equal to the 
task, for his music is of a lofty type 
throughout. The writing for the chorus, 
as well as the solo parts, shows much mas- 
tery. 

Also excellent is the reduction for piano 
which the composer has himself done. 
The translation from the German to Eng- 
lish is the able work of Alice Matullath. 

* K * 
OMER N. BARTLETT has published, 
through the press of G, Schirmer, 
three new works which are worthy of the 
attention of all who interest themselves in 


serious American music. 

For the piano there is a “Gavotte Con- 
certante in Canon-form,”|| a composition 
that again gives convincing evidence of the 
erudition of its composer. The manner in 
which Mr. Bartlett has managed the canon- 
form, a form which unless employed with 
skill, is crabbed and stiff these days, 
calls for a special word of praise. There 
is just that freedom in this composer’s 
handling of it which is so necessary, and 
it is this that makes the piece so attractive. 
The counterpoint is that of one who has 
made a life study of it and the composition 
should have a wide success. 

In “Easter Even,” a sacred song, though 
far in character from what the average 
sacred song implies, Mr. Bartlett has 
chosen a splendid poem by F. Whytehead 
for musical setting. And the music he has 
written to it stands high in his list of 
works. The truest kind of devotional at- 
mosphere is to be found in this song, some- 
thing which few contemporary musicians 
who write music for the church can 
achieve. It will be examined with interest 
by serious singers and by all musicians to 
whom the “Serious Songs” of Brahms have 
appealed, to which this song, if not com- 
parable in profundity of musical thought, 
has at any rate some points in common. 

There is also a re-issue of the com- 
poser’s “The Fountain” for four-part 
women’s voices a capella. This piece, pub- 
lished many years ago in its original form, 
has undergone a thorough revision re- 
cently at the hands of its composer, who 
has strengthened the part writing so as to 
make it more effective. 

x * x 


O the literature of modern piano music 

of a brilliant nature Harry Mathena 
Gilbert has added an excellent piece in his 
“Gabrielle—Valse de Concert.” A quite 


individual treatment has been given to his 
instrument in this composition, the com- 
poser making use of every device known 
to the pianist’s art. There is_ splendid 
passagework in it, fluent melody and a 
charm that will win it admirers wherever 
it is heard, provided that the pianist who 
presents it is able to cope with its technics, 

The main theme in D Flat Major is hap- 
pily contrasted by the middle section in G 
Flat, in which Mr. Gilbert employs a free 
fantasia containing some notably fine 
modulatory passages, working back to the 
original tonality and subject-matter most 
satisfyingly. In every sense is the waltz a 
virtuoso-piece, requiringly a highly devel- 
oped technic to perform it. It is dedicated 
to the American pianist, Wynn Pyle. 

x * x 
OOSEY & CO., the English publishers, 
advance a long list of novelties.§ 

Among these are Liza Lehmann’s setting 
for three-part female chorus of Steven- 
son’s familiar poem, “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod,” with piano accompaniment and 
an ad /ib. violin obbligato. It is not with- 
out charm, though there are other settings 
of it that surpass this one in all details. 

Two song albums are Amy Woodforde- 
Finden’s “Three Little Mexican Songs,” 

|"*Gavotte CoNCERTANTE 1N CANON-FORM.”’ For 
the Piano. By Homer N. Bartlett, Op. 245. 
Price 75 cents. “‘EaAster Even.”’ Sacred a for 
a High or Medium Voice. By Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Op. 249. Price 60 cents. “THe Fountain.” 

uartet for Women’s Voices a capella. By Homer 
N. Bartlett, Op. 94. New Edition revised by the 
Composer. Price 15 cents net. All published by 
G. Schirmer, New York. 

W“GABRIELLE—VALSE pDE CONCERT.” For the 


Piano. By Harry Mathena Gilbert. Published by 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Price 60 cents. 

§““WYNKEN, BLYNKEN AND Nop.” For Three- 
Part Women’s Voices with Piano Accompaniment 
and Violin Obbligato ad lib. By Liza Lehmann. 
Price 50 cents. “Turee Littte Mexican Sones.” 
For a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Amy Woodforde-Finden. Price $1.00. “TweEtve 
Littte Soncs or THE Year.” For a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Haydn Wood. 
Price $1.00. New Sones ror a Soto Voice witH 
PiaANo ACCOMPANIMENT. Price 60 cents each. 
Published by Boosey & Co., New York and Lon. 
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founded on Mexican airs, and Haydn 
Wood’s “Twelve Little Songs of the 
Year,” a song for each month. Some of 
the latter are very pretty trifles and show 
their composer to be a musician of taste. 
The Mexican songs of Mrs. Woodforde- 
Finden are rather conventional. 

Solo songs are Percy E. Fletcher’s “A 
Coon Lullaby,” quite un-negro in charac- 
ter and written from the British point .of 
view; Hamilton Harty’s stirring “By the 
Bivouac’s fitful Flame,” Eric Coates’s 
“Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred,” a good 
setting, but not as finely wedded to the 
words as the Homer N. Bartlett song of 
the same name published last year; Wil- 
frid Sanderson’s sentimental “Those Sad 
Blue Eyes,” Amy Woodforde-Finden’s 
“How Softly Runs the Afternoon,” Pedro 
de Zuletta’s “A Nursery Fancy,” Haydn 
Wood’s “A Breezy Ballad” and “Eila of 


the Starry Night,” Norman O’Neill’s 
charming “I Love You Dearly, O My 
Sweet” and Ivor Novello’s “The Little 
Damozel.” 


A single duet is Liza Lehmann’s “How 
Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,” sung by 
Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford on 
their tour this Winter. A. W 
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ALEXANDER RUSSELL’S 
NEW CHORUS TRIUMPHS 


Madrigal Club of Newark, N. J., Makes 
Gratifying Progress—Second 


Concert Given 

Newark, N. J., April 28—Under the 
efficient leadership of Alexander Russell, 
the First Church Madrigal Club made its 
second public appearance this evening at 
the “Old First” Presbyterian Church. 
This club has been in existence only a 
short time, but bids fair to rival the best 
choral organizations in this section of the 
State if the splendid progress already made 
may be taken as a standard. The club num- 
hers thirty-seven members and its divisions 
are well balanced. Assisting the choral 
hody was the quartet of the church, com- 
prised of Mrs. Louise McMahan, soprano; 
Mary Porter Mitchell, contralto; Dr. M. 
L. Eichhorn, tenor, and Richard E. Parks, 
hasso. Mr. Russell and Mrs. Florence Rus- 
sell Kirk played the accompaniments on 
organ and piano respectively. 

After the organ solos comprising the 
opening number, the “Largo” from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, and the 
“Toccata” from Widor’s Symphony No. 5, 
the club sang Henschel’s beautiful “Morn- 
ing Hymn.” This was very effectively per- 
formed and served well to draw the at- 
tention of the audience to the artistic de- 
velopment of the club since the previous 
concert. The quartet then sang the “Bella 
liglia” quartet from Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
commendably. Opportunity to hear the 
ladies’ section of the chorus was afforded 
n Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate” with well 
sung incidental soli by Mrs. McMahan and 
Miss Mitchell. Other numbers by the 
chorvs were the “Inflammatus” from Ros- 
sinis “Stabat Mater,” sung by Mrs. Mc- 
Mahan and the club; a choral arrangement 
of Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” with the 
solo part sung by Mr. Parks; the beauti- 
ful “Lullaby” by Brahms; “Sunshine Song,” 
Grieg, with incidental solo by Mrs. Mc- 
Mahan, and Pinsuti’s “Good Night, Be- 
loved.” In all of these numbers the chorus 
showed the result of careful and conscien- 
tious training. 

In. addition to the numbers mentioned the 
quartet sang arrangements of Nevin’s 
“Rosary” and Dr. Arne’s “Lass with the 
Delicate Air.” Mr. Russell also contributed 
another solo number, playing the Good Fri- 
day music from “Parsifal.” The concert 
was brought to a brilliant close by the 
stirring “Hail, Bright Abode,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” sung by the club with piano and 
organ accompaniments. Mr. Russell is to 





of the 


Conductor 
Madrigal Club of Newark, N. J. 


Alexander Russell, 


be complimented on his success in organiz- 
ing and training a body of singers of such 
extraordinary ability. S. W. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Engages Bachaus 
as Soloist 


Wilhelm Bachaus has added another to 
his list of orchestral appearances for next 
season, the Philadelphia Orchestra having 
secured him for a pair of concerts on 
[‘ebruary 20-21. The pianist will arrive in 
America early in the season for his tour 
under Loudon Charlton’s management. 

The favor with which Bachaus met on 
his first visit to America two years ago is 
well remembered. At that time he ap- 
peared with every symphonic organization 
of importance throughout the country, 
while his recitals won him marked popu- 
larity. In Europe he has long been looked 
upon as a giant among pianists. 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA’S NOVELTIES 


Close of Season Finds High Standard of Interest Maintained Through- 
out Concerts Conducted by Frederick Stock—-Review of the New 


Works 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 5, 1913. 


HE close of the twenty-second season 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
concerts brings well-deserved laurels to the 
splendid achievements of the conductor, 
l‘rederick Stock, who has maintained excel- 
lent standards of ensemble, and who has 
revealed broad and comprehensive ideals of 
interpretation, 

Mr. Stock has presented programs of ex- 
ceptional musical interest, offering judicious 
selections from the classic masters and a 
number of novelties. The compositions 
heard here for the first are as follows: 
Balakirew’s Overture on the Theme of a 
Spanish March; Bizet’s Suite “L’Arlé- 
sienne ;” Borodin’s Symphony No. 1 and the 
Overture to “Prince Igor;” Brune’s Sym- 
phonic Poem “Das Lied des Lingschwans ;” 
Chadwick’s Symphonic Fantasie ‘“Aphro- 
dite”; Debussy’s Preludes to Acts I and II 
of “Le Martyr de Saint Sebastian ;” 
Dvorak’s “Dramatic” Overture; Enesco’s 
Koumanian Rhapsody No. 1, op. 11; Ertel’s 
Symphonic Poem “Die Nachtliche Heers- 
chau ;” Gilbert’s Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes; Glazounow’s Fantaisie [innoise ; 
Hadley’s Overture “In Bohemia;” Jarnfelt’s 
Praeludium; Kaun’s “On the _ Rhine;” 
Korngold’s Overture to a Play; Martucci’s 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor; Mraczek’s 
Symphonic Burleske “Max und Moritz;” 
Oldberg’s Theme and Variations; Otter- 
strom’s Elegy, Chorale and Fugue; Powell’s 
Concerto for Violin, in E Major; Ravel’s 
“Mother Goose’; Sibelius Tone Poem 
“Finlandia”; David Stanley Smith’s Sym- 
phony in F Minor; Stock’s Symphonic 
Sketch, “A Summer Evening’’; Straesser’s 
(; Major Symphony; Strauss’s suite for 
wind instruments, Romanze, Gavotte and 
fugue ; and Weingartner’s Overture 
“Lustspiel.” 

Of the symphonies performed, there were 
five of Beethoven; Brahms’s first and third; 
Borodin’s first; Bruckner’s D_~ Minor; 
Dvorak’s “New World;” the César Franck 
D Minor; d’Indy’s B Flat Major; Mozart’s 
C Major; Rachmaninoff’s second; Rafi’s 
“Im Walde;” Schubert’s B Minor (Un- 
finished); Schumann’s ‘“Rhenish” and 


fourth; Tschaikowsky’s 
Straesser's G Major, and 
Smith’s F Minor. 

There were nineteen soloists. Of these, 
seven were pianists heard in the following 
order: Gottfried Galston in Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 5; Leopold Godowsky in 
srahms’s Second Concerto; Ernest Schell- 
ing in Liszt’s Concerto No. 2; Tina Lerner 
in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto No. 1; Silvio 
Scionti in the Martucci Concerto; Yolanda 
Méro in Rachmaninoft’s Second Concerto; 
and Germaine Schnitzer in the Schumann 
Concerto. 

The violinists of the season were Eugen 
Ysaye—appearing twice—heard in the Viotti 
Concerto No. 22, Mozart’s third, Bruch’s G 
Minor and Scottish Fantasie; Efrem Zim- 


“Pathétique ;” 
David Stanley 


balist in John Powell’s Concerto; Leon 
Sametini in the Brahms Concerto; Harry 
Weisbach in the Beethoven, and Maud 
Powell in the Tschaikowsky D Major. 


Only one violoncellist was heard—Bruno 
Steindel, playing the Boellmann Symphonie 
Variations; one organist, Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte in his own Passacaglia; and one 
harpist, Enrico Tramonti, heard in the 
Widor Chorale and Variations. 

The vocalists were Mme. Alma 
Julia Culp, Clarence Whitehill and 
Schumann-Heink. 

Mr. Stock offered two programs devoted 
exclusively to the works of American com- 
On these programs appeared two 
of the most noted novelties of the season 
John Powell’s Violin Concerto and David 
Stanley Smith’s F Minor Symphony. As 
an exponent of native art, Mr. Stock de 
serves much praise, for his sincerity and 
calm perseverance compelled the somewhat 
reluctant Chicago public to accept, with no 
small degree of respect, the best offerings of 
\merican composers. 

MIcpRED GOODFELLOW 


Gluck, 


Mme. 


posers. 





Want Hammerstein in Philadelphia 


Hammerstein said this week that 
he had received two letters from Manager 
Davis of the Academy of Music, in Phila 
delphia, suggesting that Mr. Hammerstein’s 
grand opera in English would be welcomed 
in Philadelphia in the Fall. Mr. Ham- 
merstein said that he had not accepted the 
offer of the use of the Academy of Music, 
but if Philadelphia wanted his company it 
could have it. 


(oscar 
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A Few Recent Appearances: 


THE MAINE FESTIVAL 


Portland Daily Press, Oct. 16th, 1912.—This fine artist is perfect mistress of herself, and her interpre 
tations are notable for their fineness and unusual refinement in style. 
of wide range and exqusite in its modulations and flowing 


quality. That 


vated was to be expected and they brought her back again and again. 


WITH SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

San Francisco Examiner, Nov. 2nd, 1912.—Her lovely 
all eager to immediately hear her again. 
then, 


and ‘the “Mignon Gavotte,” and 


“TLucrezia Borgia.” 


NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION AT VASSAR COLLEGE 
Poughkeepsie Daily Eagle, Jan. 1st, 1913.—Mme. 


richness and power and is equipped with a training that enables her to handle it with absolute ease. 
She holds her audience by means of her dominant personality and versatile dra 


is an artist of force. 


matic power. 


brief Erda 
enthusiastic 


She sang the scene 


in response to an 


WITH RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


New York Evening Mail, March 24th, 1913—Mme. Bridewell, always a favorite when she was a member 

Opera Company, ; 

and she had a winning style, both in the larger numbers and in the dainty songs she gave as encores. 
SONG RECITAL, ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 23rd, 1913.—Besides her caressing and bea 


And, furthermore, the sang with wonderfully clear diction, 


of the Metropolitan 


with intellectual insight. 


showed, as usual, a rich voice of 


bers were in French, Italian, German or English. 


Her voice is delicious in 
her 


voice is still sounding in our ears and we ar 
from 


recall, the 


Bridewell has a contralto voice of remarkable range, 


beautiful 


utifully rounded tones, 


quality, 


hearers should be capt 


“Rhinegold,”’ 
song trom 


Wagner's 
drinking 


She 


and effective quality 


she 
whether the 


Sane 
num 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 





Klibansky Pupils in Fine Recital 


An unusually fine recital was given on 
Wednesday evening of last week by the 
advanced pupils of Sergei Klibansky at his 
studios in West Fifty-ninth street, New 
York. A large audience applauded the 
work of the singers with enthusiasm. The 
program presented Paul Frederic Eichorn, 
baritone, in Coombs’s “Her Rose,” and 
Wilfrid Sanderson’s “Until”; Mrs. W. J. 
Willis, in Alexander Russell’s “A Gypsy 
Song”; Mrs. Amelia Miller, in two Hil- 
dach songs, “The Minstrel,” with violin 
obbligato by Claude J. Nettleton, and “Der 
Lenz”; Louise Wagner in “Elsa’s Traum,” 
from “Lohengrin”; Eulalia B. Cannon, in 
“QO Don Fatale”; Jean Vincent Cooper, in 
Marion Bauer’s “Light,” and A. Walter 
Kramer’s “In Dreams,” “A Phantasy” and 
“Allah,” accompanied in the last-mentioned 
three songs by the composer, and B. 
Woolff, in “Di quella pira,” from “Trova- 
tore.’ The Misses Cannon and Cooper 
also joined in a fine performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “I Would That My Love.” © 

All the pupils won cordial receptions, 
their singing being of a kind that is 
heard all too rarely from aspirants for 
fame in the vocal field. Especially fine 
was the singing of Miss Cannon, a young 
soprano, from whom it is reasonable to ex- 
pect much. Her delivery of the big Verdi 
aria was finely done. In Miss Cooper Mr. 
Klibansky has a singer whose contralto 
voice is particularly beautiful and who 
sings with rare intelligence whatever she 
undertakes. Her equipment for song sing- 
ng is exceptional, her attractive person- 
ality and presence aiding her in holding 


her hearers. Ethlyn Bowman, a young 
pianist of notable gifts, played the ac- 
‘ompaniments admirably. 
* * * 
At Miss Patterson’s Studio 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the vocal 


teacher, will present five of her pupils in a 
recital at her studios, in West ro4th street, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, May 
14, at 4 o’clock. Another event that takes 
place in the Patterson studios this month 
is a recital by Geraldine Holland, soprano, 
one of Miss Patterson’s best pupils, who 
will give a recital on May 20 with Florence 
Austin, the violinist. On this latter occa- 
sion Miss Holland will be heard in a 
“Faust” aria, “Rejoice Greatly,” from “The 
Messiah,” Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” in 
which Miss Austin will play the obbligato, 
and American songs by Spross, Nevin and 
Woodman. Miss Austin is to play Han- 
del’s A Major Sonata, Wieniawski’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, op. 22; Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs” and shorter pieces by Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj, John Adam Hugo and 
Musin. 
« * *« 


Success for Adelaide Gescheidt’s Pupils 


Several of the vocal pupils of Adelaide 
Gescheidt have been winning success in 
public appearances during the last few 
weeks. Two of these advanced pupils sang 
before the College Women’s Club on April 
28 in New York. Nina Louise Davies, 
whose voice is a vibrant high soprano, sang 
the “Sapphic Ode” of Brahms and “The 
Seasons” by MacFayden. The freedom and 
ease with which she used her voice and her 
good enunciation won her much applause. 
B. Franklyn Mayer, tenor, showed himself 
to be the possessor of a voice of resonance 
and depth and sang with an artistry which 
brought him quick recognition. His num- 
bers were “Her Rose,” Combs: “The Rain- 


how,” Voorhis, and “My Love Is So Dear.” | 


Florence Guernsey, the guest of honor, 


was so impressed by his singing that she 
based her address on Mr. Mayer’s vocal 
style and training. 

Lucie Rudiger-Keller, dramatic soprano, 
was the soloist before the German-Amer- 
ican School of Jersey City on May 1. Her 
“Dich Theure Halle” at once placed the 
singer before her audience as the possessor 
of a voice of quality and power and her 
other songs were warmly applauded. 

x * x 
Miss Austin Plays at Studio Concert 
Florence Austin, recently returned from 


a successful concert tour in the South with 
Mme. Hallby-Merson, gave a violin recital 


on April 30 at the Hallby-Merson studio, 
No. 471 Macon street, Brooklyn. She was 
assisted by Elizabeth Merson, soprano, with 
Mme. Hallby-Merson at the piano. 

Miss Austin played in excellent style. 
There is nothing artificial in her playing; 
her powers are so ample and varied that 
she can discard little tricks to which many 
violinists often resort. The classic sweep 
of the Handel Sonata and the romanticism 
of the Wieniawski Concerto were given 
their full significance by her art. The audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic and she was re- 
called for several encores. Miss Merson 
has a beautiful dramatic soprano voice and 
delighted the audience with a finished ren- 
dering of the various numbers. Mme. 
Hallby-Merson accompanied the violin and 
song numbers in a sympathetic manner and 
in her solo numbers displayed a_ singing 
tone and brilliant technic. 








FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA ” READERS 





Mme. Cahier Responds to Hammer- 


stein’s Morality Charges 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

May | reply to the recent tirade of Oscar 
Hammerstein, before the New York 
Women’s Press Club, against foreign art- 
ists and foreign training, and his proposal 
to engage for his projected theater for 
opera in English only American artists, 
trained in America? 

It is indeed a strange fact that the Amer- 
ican press allows itself to be duped by so 
crafty a theatrical personage as Hammer- 
stein, the American impresario with the 
Polish-German name, while at the same 
time providing him with the best conceiv- 
able form of advertisement. That this is 
precisely what Hammerstein strives for is 
patent, since it is his policy not to lay out 
money for the publication of his achieve- 
ments, but rather to make use of the press 
as a means of obtaining free advertise- 
ment. Hammerstein has appealed to the 
gallery with his declarations, and so thor- 
ough is his understanding of the character 
of my compatriots that he can be quite 
sure that his attacks on European morality 
will find sympathetic hearers among a large 
part of the naive class of Americans who 
know nothing of Europe. By flattering 
references to their high moral standards— 
in this regard he is right, since the level 
of morality in general in America is higher 
than in Europe—he succeeds in winning 
their sympathies and obtains what is far 
more important for him, since it inspired 
this latest invective, much material sup- 
port for his operatic undertakings. 

If Hammerstein declares that the present 
atmosphere of Europe has an evil effect on 
artists, and that here all moral restraint is 
lacking, it is to be hoped that some Amer- 
ican opera singer who has gone through a 
course of training over here will, in the 
name of us all, administer to Mr. Hammer- 
stein a sound box on the ears. Such a 
statement denotes rank stupidity. 

In my eight years of experience of opera 


work in Europe and in New York, I have’ 


had occasion to observe what for me is a 
source of great satisfaction, that the stand- 
ard of. morality among European artists 

[ naturally exclude the “barnstormers,” as 
[ call them, whom I do not pretend to 
know—is much higher than among a great 
part of the so-called society class, whether 
in Europe or America. Of course, there is 
this difference, that in the event of an art- 
ist’s divergence from the path of recog- 
nized virtue the case is immediately brought 
under the magnifying glass of public opin- 
ion and subjected to minute examination. 
The morality of the present-day theatrical 
world is better than it ever was, and as a 
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result a large number of us enjoy that 
position in society to which our talents 
and education entitle us. 

In New York, on the other hand, con- 
ditions are so corrupt that, as | have gath- 
ered from a very reliable source, an actress 
who wishes to remain respectable is, ipso 
facto, hindered from attaining any position 
of importance. 

The naive ones in America will probably 
open their eyes in wonder at the fact that, 
for instance, in Germany a sound education 
in all branches of instruction is regarded as 
the principal factor to ensure success in 
a career. It is characteristic that the per- 
sons on whose tongue the word “morality” 
most frequently is heard are the very ones 
whose knowledge of it has been for the 


most part culled from the Conversation 
Lexicon. 
Mr. Hammerstein would do well to re- 


member, the next time he starts an operatic 
venture, that he will not be able to ensure 
its financial success by “morality” only, but 
by engaging artists who have learned how 
to sing and act. As fo an attempt to en- 
gage exclusively American artists who have 
undergone their training in America and 
have never seen Europe and, consequently, 
are unacquainted with the tricks of a cun- 
ning manager, it is a well-known fact that 
no reasonable theater manager engages art- 
ists at a respectable salary unless they can 
give positive proof of European success. 
The foreign artists, whom he has endeav- 
ored to belittle, in his discourse, in the 
eyes of the American public, are far too 
experienced and much too conversant with 
their own individual worth to be caught 
by the bait of Mr. Hammerstein—a fact 
which is very apparent indeed to the man 
himself. Sara (Mme. Cuarves) CAHIER. 
Municu, April 8, 1913. 





Newark Arion Society Heard in Its 
Conductor’s Own Composition 
Newark, N. J., April 29—The Arion 


Society, under Richard Trunk, gave a very 


enjoyable concert at Krueger Auditorium 
on Thursday evening, assisted by Emma 
Loeffler, soprano; Barron Berthald, tenor, 


and an orchestra of forty from the New 
York Philharmonic Society, with Henry 
Schmidt as concertmaster. The program 
served to display Mr. Trunk’s versatility 
as conductor, composer and accompanist. 
The chorus sang in general very effectively 
Mr. Trunk’s own composition for orches- 
tra, the “Walpurgisnacht,” based upon 
Goethe’s “Faust,” is a very bizarre com- 
position, very descriptive, very noisy; there 
is one little fugue beginning in the wood 
winds which promises much but which is 
not developed. The influence of Strauss 
upon Mr. Trunk is marked in this composi- 
tion. Miss Loeffler sang her numbers 
effectively and had to repeat the “Dich 
Theure Halle.” Mr. Berthald also sang his 
numbers well. A large audience was well 
pleased by the finished work of the society, 
the foremost German singing society in 
the State. S. W. 


Violin Recital by Jacob Rittenband 


Newark, N. J., May 5.—Jacob Ritten 
hand, a young and ambitious violinist pre 


sented himself as a recitalist at Wallace 
Hall, Friday. An audience of fairly large 
size greeted the young man. The pro- 
gram presented was rather a mature one 


for so young a player, but in the lighter 
numbers he displayed nice tone and gen 
erally good _ intonation. Edith Evans 
played all the piano accompaniments in a 
most artistic and finished manner. 

S. W. 
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HUSS PUPILS HEARD IN 
PERFORMANCE OF MERIT 


Musical Intelligence and Training of a 
High Order Revealed in Playing 
of Four Pianists 


Henry Holden Huss, the eminent pianist, 
teacher and composer, presented four of his 
artist-pupils in recital at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening, May 5, assisted by Georges Vig- 
neti, violinist. Those heard, named in the 
order of their appearance, were Winthrop 
Parkhurst, Helen Orcutt, Eleonore Payez 
and Florence Beckwith. 

The first movement of Schuman’s A 
Minor Concerto served to give Mr. Park- 
hurst an opportunity to show what splendid 


strides he has made. Intelligence and 
strong musical insight characterized his 
playing. Following in the scheme of a 


finely arranged program came the slow 
movement of the Mendelssohn Concerto in 
G Minor, most efficiently played by Miss 
Orcutt. Miss Payez did the first move- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto thrillingly. She not only coped 
successfully with the baffling technics of 
the work, but published the poetic contents 
of the third and fourth themes eloquently. 
Within the next few years she should be 
fairly established among American expon- 
ents of the keyboard. Another brilliant 
pianist, Miss Beckwith, chose the first 
movement of Moszkowski’s E Major Con- 
certo, op. 59, and in it held her audience 
from start to finish. Her technic, too, is 
well developed and her work highly promis- 
ing. 

In addition to these performances there 
was a group of violin numbers of Sarasate, 
Sammiartini and Hubay ably played by M. 
Vigneti, accompanied by Miss Beckwith at 
the piano, as well as Mr. Huss’s Sonata in 
G Minor, up. 19, in which the violinist was 
seconded by the composer at the piano. 
The sonata, which has had a half dozen 
hearings in New York this Winter—an un- 
usual record for an American work—was 
played by special request and won a most 
cordial reception, composer and_ violinist 
being recalled repeatedly. A. W. K. 





Big Wagner Celebration for Newark 


Newark, N. J., May 3.—One treat yet in 
store for local music-lovers. On May 15 
there will be a Wagner Anniversary cele- 
bration at which Mme, Gadski will sing 
and about fifty members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra will play. 
Emil Hoffman, the well known German 
baritone, now located here, will also be 
heard. The concert will be held in the 
Schubert Theater and promises to furnish 
a fitting climax to a generally interesting 
musical season. S. W. 
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AFTERMATH OF OPERA 
SEASON IN ATLANTA 


Otto H. Kahn and Caruso Send 
Word to South, Expressing Plea- 
sure Over Company’s Visit 


ATLANTA, GA., May 2.—The directors of 
the Atlanta Music Festival Association held 
their first meeting since the close of grand 
opera week in the offices of the president, 
Col. W. L. Peel, Thursday afternoon. The 
various aspects of the opera 
week were discussed and the directors ex- 
pressed themselves as being greatly pleased 
with the The 
ceipts and attendances of opera week, as 
published in MusicaL AMERICA, were con- 
firmed and routine business was disposed of. 
No negotiations have been opened for next 
year’s operas, and probably will not be un- 
dertaken until the first of next year. How- 
ever, assurances come from the directors 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association 
and from officers of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company that Atlanta will certainly 
have another week of Metropolitan grand 
opera in 1914. 

Echoes of the season just ended are com- 
ing back to Atlanta in the shape of con- 
gratulations from officers and stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan company, has wired 
Col. Peel: “We are looking forward with 
the most pleasurable anticipations to the 
privilege of coming to Atlanta next year.” 

Mr. Kahn’s telegram says: “Many thanks 
in the name of all directors and on be- 


success of 


the results of operas. re- 


half of Metropolitan company to yourself 
and your associates and inspiring public. I 
knew that all the artists would give their 
very best to Atlanta and am delighted at 
your public’s wonderful response, demon- 
strating once more its understanding and 


love for operatic art. Our only regretful 
thought was that we were unable to spend 
the week among our friends in Atlanta; but 
we are looking forward with the most 
pleasurable anticipations to the privilege of 
doing so next year. Otto H. KaHn.” 
Enrico Caruso has written an Atlanta 
friend an enthusiastic letter in which he 


says: “I challenge the world to duplicate 
for a similar event audiences of nearly 
37,000 for seven performances, with cash 


sales aggregating over $91,000—and this 
for a city of 200,000 people!” 

Mr. Caruso expresses thanks for himself 
and his associates to the audiences that 
greeted them in Atlanta and says: “We 
have come to look upon the occasion of 
our annual visits to Atlanta as rare events 
in our professional careers.” 

He calls the people of the South “noble, 
whole-souled people” and points out that 
the opera record of Atlanta has attracted 
world-wide attention. 

“In my whole experience I have never 
seen anything like it in this or any other 
country,” he said. LINTON K. STARR 





Spanish Boy Pianist in New York Recital 


Manolita Funes, a twelve-year-old pian- 
ist from Spain, played at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, last Monday night, un- 
der the patronage of Miss Leary, Countess 
de Calatrava, Mmes. Henry W. Taft and 
W. J. Dillabough, Francisco F. Salas, 
Spanish Consul General; M. Rockeford, 
Cuban Consul General, and others. He was 
very kindly received. He played without 
nervousness and with a good deal of bril- 
liancy. Assisting him where Mrs. Curtis 
3urnley, who sang children’s songs, and 
gave several impersonations. 
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HIGH EXPECTATIONS 
FOR MISS CASLOVA 


Young American Violinist Receives 
Many Compliments —To Tour 
Here Next Season 


EPORTS from Europe indicate that in 


Marie Caslova, America can claim 
another woman violinist who will attract 
international attention. Although _ this 


young woman is only eighteen years old 





Marie Caslova, 


and Her Teacher, Arrigo Serato 


demonstrated her right to 
big figures in the violin 


she has already 
rank with the 
world. 

7 hails originally from St. Louis, Mo., 
and as a girl of six she began the study of 
the violin: with no intention of making it 
her life work, 

At the age of twelve she returned to St. 
Louis, where her work attracted general 
attention, and she appeared under the aus- 
pices of the St. Louis Symphony Society 
as soloist of one of the popular concerts. 
The following year she played before the 
Amphion Club, Alfred G. Robyn directed 
the orchestra, and Miss Caslova’s work in 
the Bruch Concerto won her a place in the 
highest musical circles. 

The next Winter she again appeared as 
a symphony concert soloist, playing the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Max Zach directing 
the orchestra. Her work on this ocasion 
completed her conquest of St. Louis and 
won her an ovation. Steps were at once 
taken to have her sent abroad to complete 
her study. For nearly a year she studied 


the American Violinist, 


that proved her versatility. She was as- 
sisted by Lorraine Johnson, violinist. 

John McCormack, the Irish tenor, sang 
Friday evening in the last concert in the 
Steinert series, and sharing the honors with 
him were Lucy Marsh, soprano, and Felix 
Fox, of Boston, pianist. Mr. McCormack, 
who has been heard here before on two 
occasions, deepened the good impression 
he had already made. Miss Marsh sang 
with charm her numbers by Verdi, Dell’- 
Acqua and Bond. . Mr. Fox’s solos were 
brilliantly executed, his Chopin group be- 
ing especially liked, x Be Be 





HAENSEL & JONES BOOKING 


Prominent Artists Engaged to Appear in 


Various Cities 
The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, has 
closed wth Messrs. Haensel and Jones for 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, Novem- 
ber 18; Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, January 13, and Leo Slezak, the 
hemian tenor, January 27. The same mana 
gerial firm announce also the following 
booking : 
Horatio Connell to sing the baritone role 


Bo- 


in the St. Matthew Passion and the Bach 
Mass at the Bach Festival, which takes 
place at Bethlehem, Pa., Friday, May 30, 


and Saturday, May 31. 
In Milwaukee, under the management of 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, Leo Slezak, the 


Sohemian tenor; Christine Miller, the con 
tralto; Carl Flesch, the violinist, and 
Maggie Teyte, the English soprano. 


Cafl Flesch to appear as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, at Carnegie Hall, Jan 
uary 22 and 23 next, and Mme. Margarete 
Matzenauer, the contralto, to sing March 
5 and 6 with the Philharmonic. 





MARGARET WILSON SOLOIST 


President’s Daughter Much Applauded 
in a New York Musicale 
Margaret Wilson, eldest daughter of 
President Wilson, delighted an audience at 
a musicale given on Wednesday afternoon 


of last week at the New York home of 
Mrs. George Crawford Clark by singing 
three songs in a program by pupils of Ross 
David. Miss Wilson has studied with Mr. 
David. She sang Grieg’s ‘ ‘Wasserlilie ” and 
“Ein Schwan” and Thayer’s “My Laddie.” 
Kven apart from being her father’s 


daughter it was admitted that Miss Wilson 
was the star of the musicale and she was 
most enthusiastically applauded. 


Fast Side Fire Imperils Life of Once 
Noted Opera Singer 
Kugenia Boner, formerly an opera singer 


of distinction, was severely burned by a 
fire which started in her apartment at No 


415 East Fifteenth street, New York, last 
Monday. The fire started while she was 
asleep in a chair. She had been reading 
by candle light and the candle set fire to 


some papers and the flames spread to her 
dress. She was unconscious when rescued 

Later when Miss Boner was able to tell 
her story it developed that she was a noted 
singer in Germany when Heinrich Con 
ried brought her to this country when he 
was director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Irving Place Theater. She sang 
for Conried for some time and then her 
voice failed her and ghe had to give up 
her position. Of late she had been making 
a meager living teaching music to the chil 


dren of her poor neighbors on the East 
Side. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S LAST DIPPEL OPERA 





Supplementary Performance of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel’? by Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company—-Local Choral Clubs Active 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 5, 1913. 

ITH all sorts of rumors as to the fate 
of grand opera in Philadelphia the 
coming season still floating about, and the 
beautiful opera house at Broad and Poplar 
streets about to be turned over to the not 
very exalted if not exactly desecrating pur- 
poses of “continuous vaudeville” at popu- 
lar prices, the Philadelphia-Chicago Com- 


stamped her first Philadelphia appearance 
a success. In the accompaniments Mr. 
Jones once more demonstrated his efficiency 
in an important capacity. 

The Fortnightly Club, under the direction 
of Henry Gordon Thunder, gave its Spring 
concert at the Academy of Music on Sat- 
urday evening, this admirable male chorus 
again delighting an invited audience which 
filled the house and enthusiastically ex- 
pressed its appreciation. The soloists were 
Marie Stone Langston, the contralto, of 
this city, whose beautiful voice was heard 


by a large audience at the local Metropol- 
itan Opera House last Wednesday night. 
The Police Band, of about fifty musicians, 
under the direction of Joseph Kiefer, with 
Harry Stites, an excellent cornet soloist, 
was one of the principal attractions, and a 
chorus of policemen and several soloists 
also won favor. The proceeds are for the 
Police Pension Fund. 

The Frankford Choral Society won 
another success at its sixth concert, in the 
Frankford Presbyterian Church last Mon- 
day evening, giving a creditable rendering 
of “The Messiah,” under the direction of 
T. Worcester Worrell. The soloists. were 
Mrs. Frederick Dutton, Eleanor Roberts, 
Lida Swope, Mrs. Benjamin Thorpe, the 
Rev. John W. Stockwell, William O’Hara, 
John Robson, Benjamin Battersby and 
Frederick Wetter, with Mrs. W. A. Wilgus 





Philadelphia’s Famous Fellowship Club, William B. Kessler, Conductor. 


pany, for the last time under the manage- 
ment of Andreas Dippel, came back last 
Saturday afternoon and gave a single sup- 
plementary performance, presenting Hump- 
erdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” before a 
large audience, at half prices, the best seats 
costing $2.50 instead of the customary $5. 
There was a disappointment waiting for 
the audience in the fact that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink did not appear as the Witch, 
as announced, owing to inability to reach 
this city from Spartanburg, where she had 
been singing in concert. Nevertheless, a 
good performance was given, Francesco 
Daddi offering a clever impersonation of 
the Witch, while Marie Cavan as Hansel, 
Mabel Riegelman as Gretel, Morton Adkins 
as the Father, Louise Berat as the Mother, 
and Helen Warrum as the Sandman and 
the Dewman, gave competent interpreta- 
tions of their various roles. 

A notable concert, an observance of the 
centenary of Wagner and at the same time 
a benefit for the flood sufferers, was given 
in Convention Hall last Monday evening, 
under the auspices of the United Singers 
of Philadelphia. A chorus of 1800 and an 
orchestra of seventy-five, with Mme. Marie 
Zimmerman as soprano soloist, presented a 
program of Wagnerian selections, among 
the most successful numbers being the 
finale to the third act of “Die Meister- 
singer,” selections from “Flying Dutch- 
man” and the Bridal Chorus from “Lohen- 
grin.” The musical directors were Emil F. 
Ulrich and Hermann G. Kumme. A large 
1udience was present, the proceeds amount- 
ing to about $3,500. 

[he recital by Edna Harwood Baugher, 
soprano, and Robert Armbruster, pianist, 
under the auspices of the Estey Concert 
Bureau, attracted a fair-sized audience to 
Witherspoon Hall Thursday evening, when 
these popular local artists had the assist- 
ance of Anna Gertrude Baugher, contralto, 
of Baltimore, and F. Averay Jones, accom- 
panist. Edna H. Baugher gave as her prin- 
cipal number the aria “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise,” which she sang with dra- 
matic feeling and purity and sweetness of 
tone. She also sang songs by Brahms, 
Ruckauf, Strauss, Salter, Douty and Wood- 
man. Mr. Armbruster, a young pianist 
who has attracted much favorable atten- 
tion since he made his appearance with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Carl Pohlig, 
a couple of seasons ago, and who is bound 
to do Philadelphia credit as an entirely 
home product, played with excellent technic 
and a style and finish quite remarkable in 
one so young. Among his numbers was 
the Prelude, C Sharp Minor, a very at- 
tractive composition, by Constantin von 
Sternberg of Philadelphia, dedicated to Mr. 
Armbruster. Anna Gertrude Baugher is 
the possessor of a rich contralto voice of 
considerable volume, somewhat sombre in 
its tone coloring. She was heard in a group 
of songs by Schubert, Brahms and Chad- 
wick, being received with a cordiality that 


in a fine rendering of “O! Mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” ; Chaminade’s “Ma- 
drigal” and “The Cry of Rachel,” by Salter, 
and Alexander Saslavsky, who also was re- 
ceived with much favor. 


Mme. De Moss with Fellowship Club 


At its second private concert of the sea- 
son, in the Academy of Music on Wednes- 
day evening, the Fellowship Club of West 
Philadelphia once more demonstrated that 
it is decidedly one of the best of the sev- 
eral male singing societies in this vicinity. 
The sixty men, under the efficient guidance 
of William B. Kessler, showed the result 
of combined effort that comes only from 
individual talent, earnestness and apprecia- 
tion. In such compositions as Beethoven's 
“Worship of God in Nature,” Nessler’s 
“Night Is Near” and especially in those of 
a more poetic nature, like “The Linden 
Tree,” by Forschener, and “The Dreaming 
Lake,” Schumann, the club displayed a 
beautiful rich quality of tone, admirably 
blended and used with fine effect in piants- 
simo passages. Among other numbers, 
which showed the club to excellent advan- 
tage, were Dubois’s “Upon the Tide” and 
“Believe Me, if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” arranged by M. Leefson, 
both with obbligato by Mme. Hissem De 
Moss, who was the special soloist. In 
these selections the subdued voices of the 
Fellowship singers furnished a colorful and 
sympathetic background ffor the clear, 
sweet tones of the soprano. Mme. De 
Moss, who has long been a favorite in 
Philadelphia, but who has not been heard 
here frequently of late, made a complete 
conquest of the audience, charming with 
the attractiveness and refinement of her 
personality and the flexibility and sweet- 
ness of her voice. She sang “Oh! Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre,” Handel, with sympathy and 
authority, while in her lighter numbers, 
such as “Reviendra-t-elle?” Marly, and 
Harriet Ware’s florid “Sunshine,” she dis- 
played brilliantly her ability as a coloratura 
singer. The other principal soloist was 
John Owens, tenor, a member of the club, 
who gave an excellent rendering of the 
recitative and aria, “Lend Me Your Aid,” 
Gounod, and sang several songs in a man- 
ner that won enthusiastic applause. Charles 
W. Deans was the only other soloist of 
the evening, singing the obbligato in Abt’s 
“Forest Worship” with the chorus. 

Jennie Kneedler-Johnson, one of Phila- 
delphia’s most talented sopranos; Mildred 
Moore, a pianist of artistic ability, and Lu- 
cius S. Cole, violinist, one of the leading 
players of the Philadelphia Orchestra, were 
the artists at an interesting concert in Grif- 
fith Hall on Wednesday evening. The ac- 
companiments were efficiently played by 
John W, Pommer, Jr. 

A concert unique because all the mem- 
bers were furnished by members of the 
Philadelphia police force, was listened to 


This Chorus Gave a Spirited Concert Last Week 


at the organ. The concert marked the re- 
tirement of Mr. Worrall as conductor. 


Horatio Connell, Soloist 


The Haydn Club of Oak Lane, directed 
by Gertrude Hayden Fernley, appeared be- 
fore an audience which filled Horticultural 
Hall last Tuesday evening, having the as- 
sistance of Horatio Connell, baritone, as 
special soloist, with Ellis Clark Hammann 
as accompanist. The program, after the 
singing of the club “Motto,” which was 
composed by W. W. Gilchrist, was opened 
with two part songs, “Now Is the Month 
of Maying,” by T. Strong, and “Summer 
Night,” by R. Oehme, for the rendering of 
which the Haydn Club was awarded the 
diploma at the Competitive Choral Festival, 
in 1910. In addition to several other short 
selections, the principal numbers’ were 
“A Day in Venice,” Nevin-Spross, a beau- 
tifully colorful and melodious cycle of four 
love songs, and Henry Hadley’s dramatic 
cantata, “A Legend of Grenada,” in which 
the solo parts were sustained by Adele S. 
Wightman, soprano, and Mr. Connell. The 
chorus did admirable work in all its num- 
bers, having melodious and well-balanced 
tones, with conspicuous merits of precision 
and shading. 

In his two groups of songs Mr. Connell 
delighted as usual with the resonant rich- 
ness and sympathetic beauty of his. tones. 
One of his most popular numbers was 
“Daffodils,” by the accompanist, Mr. Ham- 
mann, which he sang from manuscript, giv- 
ing as an encore “The Wanderer’s Night- 
song,” also by Mr. Hammann. Assisting 
club soloists were Mrs. Richard R. Con- 
naroe, Mrs. Alfred M. Gray and Leila M. 
Steele, the club accompanist being Louise 
Schadee Elvinge. 

Marion E. Kloetz, dramatic soprano, ap- 
peared for the second time as soloist at the 
Turngemeinde concert in the auditorium of 
the club house occupied by this leading Ger- 
man society last evening, repeating her em- 
phatic success of earlier in the season. 
Miss Kloetz, as before, was the vocal so- 
loist with an orchestra composed of mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Stanley 
Mackey conductor. Miss Kloetz is a pupil 
of Emily Stuart Kellogg. 

Rose Bryant, a young contralto with a 
beautiful voice, artistic style and attractive 
personality, scored an emphatic success as 
soloist with the Mendelssohn Club at the 
concert of this fine mixed chorus, in the 
Academy of Music last Thursday evening. 
The club, under the direction of W. W. 
Gilchrist, was heard with the usual pleasing 
and gratifying results in a variety of se- 
lections. In H. Alexander Matthews’s set- 
ting of Longfellow’s “The Slave’s Dream” 
the solo part was ably sustained by Dr. 
John B. Becker. Mrs. Henry Hotz, one of 
Philadelphia’s leading sopranos, was the 
local soloist of the evening. 


ArTHUR L. Tusss. 














Mrs. D’Oyly Carte 


Lonpon, May 5.—Mrs. Stanley Carr 
Boulter, formerly the wife of the late 
D’Oyly Carte, the impresario, died in Lon 
don to-day after a long illness. She was 
generally regarded as having been the mov- 
ing spirit in the Gilbert and Sullivan era 
and, by her tact, to have smoothed over thx 
differences which threatened to disrupt 
that famous operatic partnership perma 
nently. 

Prior to her marriage, Mrs. D’Oyly 
Carte was known as Helen Lenoir, al- 
though she was in private life Miss Couper- 
Black. She began a business and theatrical 
career when she was only eighteen, becom- 
ing first translator and secretary at the 
Opéra Comique. Later she became sec- 
retary to D’Oyly Carte, and, as his agent, 
made many visits to the United States. 
After their marriage in 1888 she conducted 
virtually the whole of her husband’s en- 
terprises. She took an active part in the 
building of the Savoy Theater and in the 
production of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, crossing the Atlantic many times 
to superintend the productions in the 
United States. She also managed lecture 
tours in America for Henry M. Stanley, 
Bret Harte, Oscar Wilde, Matthew Arnold 
and others. After the death of D’Oyly 
Carte in 1901, she managed the Savoy The- 
ater and in 1906-1908 produced a series of 
revivals of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
Her husband, whose real name was Rich- 
ard Doyle McCarthy, left her an estate of 
$1,200,000. She afterward married Stan- 
ley Boulter, chairman of the Law De- 
benture Corporation. Mrs. D’Oyly Carte 


‘was one of the most generous women ever 


connected with the stage and supported a 
great many old players. 


Lee K. Smith 


Lee K. Smith, organist of Christ Church, 
East Orange, N. J., died May 6. He was 
39 years old and a native of Reading, Pa. 
He was organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Reading before he went to East 
Orange. 








Mrs. Adolph Auerbach 


Mrs. Mathilda Auerbach, widow of 
Adolph Auerbach, the German _ opera 
singer, who died in Germany sixteen years 
ago, passed away May 4 at her home, No. 
243 West Ninety-eighth street, New York. 
Mrs. Auerbach was born in Germany 
seventy-five years ago. She is survived by 
two daughters and one son. 





Severin Froelich 


Severin Froelich, sixty-eight years old, 
a violinist and member of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, died May 2 at his 
home, No. 321 St. Nicholas avenue, New 
York. He had composed for the violin. 
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~pMALL DEFICIT FOR 


CINCINNATI'S OPERA 


Chicago Company’s Season Well 
Supported—New MacDowell 
Club Organized 


CINCINNATI, May 4.—The week just end- 
ed marked the practical close of the musical 
season in Cincinnati, and was brimful of 
important events for local music-lovers. 
Our “season” of opera, as we are pleased 
to refer to the taste of opera given by the 
Chicago aggregation, was continued with a 
delightful Campanini concert on Sunday 


afternoon and by the performance of 
“Rigoletto” Monday evening and “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The Campanini concert Sunday afternoon 
cnabled many to hear a program by the 
visiting artists who would otherwise have 
been deprived of the pleasure. On Mon- 
day night Cincinnati again heard Tetrazzini, 
and, as Gilda, she aroused the audience to 
a higher pitch of enthusiasm than was dis- 
-played at any other time during the com- 
pany’s stay. There was much interest in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” performed 
here for the first time Tuesday night. 
George Hamlin as Gennaro did this rather 
ungrateful part splendidly and Carolina 
White as Maliella not only sang remarkably 
well but showed histrionic ability such as 
to entitle her to special recognition. The 
work was well received, but is not of such 
compelling interest as to justify frequent 
repetitions 

The opera season was well supported, 
the ticket sale running to $29,915.50, mak- 
ing a deficit of $4,084.50, which will neces 
sitate only a 12 per cent. assessment on the 
guarantors. The Tetrazzini audience 
brought in $9,100.50, while “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” with Mary Garden as Jean, 
drew $7,842.50. 

An event which promises much for the 
artistic development of Cincinnati was the 
organization of a Cincinnati MacDowell So- 
ciety on Wednesday evening. The organi 
zation is not purely musical, but like other 
similar organizations adopts the ideas of 
MacDowell embodied in the Petersborough 
Colony. Mrs. McLean Blair, prominent in 
the work of the Woman’s Club, presided 
over the meeting as temporary chairman, 
and the plan and ideals of MacDowell were 
outlined in a talk by Philip Ogden, who 
occupies the chair of Romance Languages 
at Cincinnati University. Among the prom- 
inent local musicians who were present and 
who are actively interested in the organiza 


tion were Edgar Stillman Kelly, Bertha 
Baur, Helen Hinkle, Louis Victor Saar, 
Emma Roedter, Mrs. Henri Ern, Mrs 


Adolf Klein, Aline Fredin, Theodor Bohl- 
mann, the Zellar, John Hoffman, 
Frederick Shalier Evans and Mrs. Harry 
Plogstedt. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Maxwell Friday evening, folk songs of Eng- 


Misses 








‘‘Night after night within the grove 
The night wind spares the sacred fire 


The Sacred Fire 


Successful Concert Song 


Riemer Ruseall 


Victor Harris, 
Vocal Teacher, Conductor 
Club,’’ writes: 

“IT have grown to be very fond of ‘The 
Sacred Fire,’ and consider it one of the best 
songs written by a native American com 
poser in the past twenty years.’’ 


” 


Musician, Composer, 
“a Cecilia 














Miss Anna Case, Soprano of the Metro 
politan Opera Co., writes: 

“‘It is a wonderful song. I have sung it 
twice at the Metropolitan opera concerts and 
on practically every concert program this 
season, and it has always met with remark- 
able success.”’ 


On sale at all music stores. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 














DAINTY JAPANESE CYCLE IN AEOLIAN COMPANY MAY FESTIVAL FOR SHOPPERS 











Figures in Cadman’s Japanese Cycle at Aéolian Com- 
pany’s May Festival; Elizabeth G. Patterson (above 
on Right), as “‘Haru,’’ and Her Oriental Attendants; 
in the Center, Wistaria Bower in Which Cycle Was 


Sung. 
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PRINGQ’S arrival was celebrated with a 
May music festival for busy shoppers 

in the new building of the A£olian Com- 
pany, New York, from April 28 to May 3 
with a novelty in the form of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle, “Sayo- 
nara,” presented in costume with the most 
artistic surroundings. For this purpose the 
upper foyer at the head of the grand stair- 
way was robbed of its Occidental appear- 
ance and made essentially Oriental by ju- 
dicious arranging of Japanese umbrellas, 
cherry blossoms and the like. At one end 
was set up the wistaria bower shown in the 
above picture, with the altar of Buddha in 
the center 
Gerard 


Chatfield had transformed the 


Cadman cycle into a delightful morceau of 
lyric drama, with a real Jap, Massanobu 
Adachi, opening the proceedings as Oguri, 
the keeper of the shrine, and performing 
a quaint flute solo as a prelude. After 
Oguri had sounded a gong, up the staircase 
trooped a dainty parasol-laden procession, 
with Elizabeth G. Patterson, as Haru, fol- 
lowed by two Geisha girls, one of whom 
bore blazing incense and the other a basket 
of cherry blossoms. 

After Miss Patterson had made obeisance 
to Buddha she started her delivery of the 
various “Sayonara” numbers, flanked on 
either side by one of the Geishas, who as- 
sisted her in carrying out the story in- 
dicated in the text. This charming per- 
formance revealed its protagonist as a con- 


Underwood 
l ndere 
Photos. 


tralto of rich, mellow tone quality and in 
terpretative power. Her accompaniments 
were manipulated so sympathetically by 
Mr. Chatfield at the Pianola that few of the 
hearers realized that her support was not 
entirely due to human fingers. At the close 
of the performance the participants van- 
ished down the stairway in the graceful 
manner of their arrival. 

Other interesting events of the festival 
included exuberant dances of Spring by 
Ruth Cramer and Louise Davidson; Dion 
W. Kennedy’s musicianly organ recital and 
programs of chamber music. These were 
arranged so that the public might find a 
different form of entertainment every hour, 
from eleven in the morning until late in 


the afternoon. a a Se 





land, Ireland and Scotland were given by 
two English girls, the Misses Fuller. 

A notable concert was given by the Con 
servatory Orchestra under the direction of 
Signor Tirindelli Thursday evening—not 
able not only in regard to the playing of 
the orchestra, which in itself was exception- 
ally fine, but for the fact that the program 
presented some really meritorious novelties 
by a highly endowed young composer, 
Chalmers Clifton. who for a number of 
years was identified with local musical 
matters during his course of study at the 
Conservatory At the moment Clifton is 
working toward a musical career under the 
guidance of Vincent d’Indy in aris. 
Signor Tirindelli gave his works a beauti- 
ful rendition, being thoroughly in sympa- 
thy with the various styles presented. The 
orchestra opened the program with a bril- 
liant performance of the Bach Sinfonia, 
and besides winning much applause for Mr 
Clifton‘s compositions, distinguished itself 
by its spirited playing of a group of folk 
dances of all nations. The Orientale of 
this group in which the solo part was beau- 
tifully played by Maria Elise Johnson was 
one of the choice moments of the evening 
Of the soloists, Etta Mastin, soprano, pupil 
of Dr. Fery Lulek, made an excellent im- 
pression in her singing of the “Mignon” 


aria. Jemmie Vardeman, the pianist of 
the evening, a postgraduate pupil of Theo 
dor Bohlmann, played the first movement 


of the Beethoven G Major Concerto, re- 
vealing talent and scholarship of a high 
type. Hazel Dessery was much applauded 


for her artistry in her presentation of the 
Wieniawski Concerto. She is a pupil of 
Bernard Sturm and is a player with a de- 
cided future 

The second concert of the Mozart Club 
was given Friday evening in Memorial 
Hall under the direction of J. Alfred 
Schehl, with the popular Cincinnati con 
tralto, Alma Beck, as soloist. The regular 
male chorus was assisted by a women’s 
chorus of fifty voices. Among the particu 
larly interesting things presented was “The 
Feast of Adonis,” by Jensen, a serenade for 
women’s voices by Augustus O. Palm, a 
promising young Cincinnati composer, and 
another short thing for women’s voices, 
written by Mr. Schehl, “Cuckoo.” 

Philip Greely Clapp, of Philadelphia, ar 
rived in Cincinnati Saturday to take up the 
details preparatory to assuming the con 
ductorship of the Cincinnati Summer Or 
chestra, which is made up of the musicians 

f the regular symphony orchestra. H« 
will conduct concerts in Knoxville. Birm 
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Ensemble was 


Perfect ’"’—Musical Review 
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MR. FRIEDMAN’S RECITAL 


Violin Student of the Von Ende School 
Shows Fine Musicianship 


Julius Friedman, a young violinist, pupil 
of Anton Witek, gave a recital at the Von 
Knde School of Music, New York, last 
Monday evening. He _ played Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill,” Couperin’s “Chanson Louis 
NIIL and Pavane” and four of Brahms’s 
“Hungarian Dances.” Mr. Friedman dis- 
closed a high degree of technical efficiency 
and played with beauty and solidity of tone, 
musical feeling and skill in matters of 
rhythm and phrasing. The Brahms dances 
were especially well done. In his effective 
presentation of the Tartini work he was 
accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Witek 

The Von Ende Violin Choir contributed 
to the program a Bach “Prelude” and an 
effective unison version of the “Chaconne,” 
as well as Weber’s “Jubel” Overture and 
Mozart’s Overture to “Don Juan.” All of 
these numbers were smoothly played, the 


Mozart number particularly being given 
with spirit and fine tone. 
Paulist Choristers Impress Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 4.—The Paulist Choris- 
ters, of Chicago, were heard in a delightful 
concert at the Lyric April 30 under the 
direction of the Rev. William J. Finn. An 
especially interesting feature was the voice 
accompaniments to some of the numbers, 
the voices performing the function of an 
orchestra admirably. The singers are well 
trained and the selections were impressively 


rendered. W. J. R. 
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in San Francisco attracted an interested 
audience. Miss Latham’s program included 
operatic selections, German lieder and songs 
in English, some by Amerian composers. 
Miss Latham has left San Francisco for 
New York to continue her studies. 

x * * 

“My Little Friend,” a new comic opera 
by Oscar Straus, will soon be produced by 
the Whitney Opera Company, of New 
York. The libretto has been adapted by 
Harry B. Smith and Robert B. Smith. The 
cast will include Leila Hughes, Edith Sin- 
clair, William Pruette and Harry Mac- 
donough. 

* * * 

That prophets are not without honor in 
their own countries was demonstrated by 
Edwin O. Swain, baritone of the Lafayette 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
who appeared before a large audience of 
old friends in Muncie, Indiana, on April 
15. He won an instantaneous victory, ac- 
cording to local reports. 

x * * 

Pupils of Emma Roderick gave a recital 
of songs at the Fifty-seventh Street Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium, New York, on May 3. 
The participants included Edith Reid, Jo- 
sephine Parsons, Lucretia Davis, Adelaide 
3ird, Margaret Sitler, Kathryn Kohler, 
Esther Beers and others. The elaborate 
program was well presented throughout. 

x * * 

Gertrude V. O’Hanlon of Chicago an- 
nounces that Hanna Butler, one of the 
artists under her exclusive management, 
who appeared with great success last week 
in Sioux City, Ia., sang on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 1, in Evanston and is booked to 





composer were given by Charles A. Case, 
tenor; Julia Arementi, soprano; Margaret 
McCulloch, violinist; Henry T. Hanlin, 
bass, and Abbie Drew, pianist. 
*k * x 
Officers of the Amateur Musical Club of 
Chicago for the ensuing year have been 
chosen as follows: Mrs. James S. Moore, 
president; Mrs. Rossiter G. Cole, first vice- 
president; Mrs. A. F. Callahan, second 
vice-president; Mrs. F. S. Bagg, Mrs. 
George B. Carpenter, Mrs. George W. 
Dixon, Mrs. Frank M. Smith, Mrs. Edgar 
M. Snow, Mrs. Clifford Williams, Amy 
Keith Jones, Georgia Kober, Helen B. 
Lawrence, and Julie Maniette, directors. 
x ok x 
In a recital given by the faculty of the 
School of Music of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Fla., Ella 
Scoble Opperman, director; Marlea Oskin- 
wan Bishop, soprano; Isabella Rausch and 
Calara Farrington-Edmondson, violinists, 
and Eva V. Wynne, pianist, were the per- 
formers. The program included works by 
sach, Chopin, Gounod-Raff, Chadwick, 
Liza Lehmann, William G. Dodd, Tschai- 
kowsky, Thalberg, Clay, Spross, Anice Ter- 
hune, Wilson and Lalo. 
k * x 
Theodore A. Schroeder, the Boston vocal 
teacher, has planned to give a number of 
recitals of German lieder next Winter. Mr. 
Schroeder has devoted his time in the past 
principally to teaching. Among his success- 
ful pupils are Virginia Underwood, so- 
prano, from New Glasgow, N. S., and 
Gladys Beulah Powers, mezzo-contralto, 
from Waterloo, Ia. Both of these young 
artists have been heard frequently in public 
and Miss Powers will give three recitals in 


standard of performance. Those taking 
part the evening of the 29th fully justified 
this reputation, Mrs. John C. Blasingame, 
who possesses an exquisite high soprano, 
being in especially fine voice. The assist- 
ing artists, who are honorary members, 
were Mrs. F. D. Hignembourg and Ade- 
laide Thurston, violinists, and Louise 
Barker, pianist, all of Richmond. 
* * x 


Oscar H. Lehmann, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music of Baltimore, has been 
selected as one of the tenor soloists of the 
quartet for the Chautauqua concerts during 
August at Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. Leh- 
mann first came into prominence by his 
singing of the part of Don José in the pro- 
duction of “Carmen” by the opera class of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music last 
season. On May 7 he appeared as Riccardo 
in Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” the first act of 
which was given by the same organization. 
Mr. Lehmann is one of the most prominent 
of Baltimore singers and is soloist at the 
First Methodist Church and also at the 
Madison Avenue Temple of that city. 

x * x 


As a result of the decision made some 
time ago by members of the First Baptist 
Church of Passaic, N. J., that a choir be 
organized to supplement the quartet which 
has supplied the music for many years. 
Charles F. McCord, baritone of the quartet, 
resigned a short time ago, and Leon Car- 
son has followed suit. Mrs. R. W. Phelps, 
the soprano, will not return to the quartet, 
and it is reported that Mrs. Russell Acker- 
man, contralto, has resigned. Mrs. W. 
I'rederic Bathgate, the organist, said last 
week that action was expected to end the 


half of the week at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, showed the Aborn’ English 
Grand Opera Company well prepared for 
emergencies, for, with practically no re- 
hearsal, the singers gave a performance 
comparable wtih any of its worthy prede- 
cessors. Sciarretti, as Rudolph, was bois- 
terously applauded by admiring countrymen 
and Thomas Hardie, as Marcel, won his 
usual success. Phoebe Crosby, both in 
voice and acting, made an admirable Mimi. 
She displayed her wealth of tone quality 
to splendid advantage throughout the per- 
formance. Bertram Peacock was billed as 
Schaunard, Philip Fein as Benoit and Al- 
ctndoro, the landlord; S. Paul Veron, as 
Colline, Arthur Green as Parpignol and 
Gladys Chandler as Musetta. Carlo Nico- 
sia conducted. 
Ss e.¢é 

\rthur Dunham, a Chicago musician, and 
his Milwaukee choral organization, the 
Lyric Glee Club, gave their second recital 
of this season at the Pabst Theater, Mil- 
waukee, Friday evening, April 19. The in- 
telligence and interpretative qualities of 
the club were well brought out in the pro- 
gram, which contained heavy, light and 
popular selections. Interesting interpreta- 
tions of groups of German and English 
songs by Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, 
added much to the pleasure of the eevning. 
Gounod and Brahms songs opened, followed 
by a Donizetti aria, and pleasing renditions 
of Schneider’s “Your Eyes” and “The Pil- 
grimage,” by the director of the club. 
Frederick Wergin and Burleigh FE. Jacobs. 
tenors, and James R. Gregg and Eugene J. 
Tienfenthaler, bassos, drew plaudits for en- 
joyable solos. Winogene Hewitt did her 
customary artistic work on the piano, and 
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‘Autumn. mt a profound impression in his recent ap-  /"vitation to the Dance” by Weber and pis 
x * x The Omaha Symphony Study Orchestra, , "a i: s ~~. the “Torchlight March No, 1,” by Meyer- he 
: ; : pearance in Haydn’s “Creation,” in Ossin J 
Rose Lutiger Gannon appeared in recital Henry Cox, conductor, appeared before the ! A beer. , 
last week in Green Bay, Wis. The date was Woman’s Club of Omaha recently, with '™® N. Y.. Mr. Downing has been  en- o as 
booked through the Gertrude V. O’Hanlon distinct success. Assisting soloists were gaged to sing in Haydn’s “Creation,” in Ne 
: Tarrytown, on May 16. Mr. Downing has The 105th annual concert was given by E 
bureau. Ruth Ganson, contralto, and Helen Sade- . “) hereby h the Pierian Sodality, the orchestra of Har- 
* * x lek, pianist, with Mrs. Henry Cox, accom- Just completed arrangements whereby he at Chained aati h beni ° oe E 
Lucy K. Col isor of music in the panist. Pupils of Edith L.. Wagoner, of Will be under the personal direction of vard University, on the evening of /pril 
. AMY SS. Ort, Superviens 05 Mie me Ff P . 8 e Frederic F. Snow, No. 116 West Fifty- 30, at Saunders Theater, Cambridge, before 
Seattle Public Schools, read a paper re- Omaha, reflected credit upon their teacher alate etvect = pea Md City. an audience of good size. It is the custom tor 
cently at ap hee wr oo of Su- ina recent piano rage , . ee of this orchestra to give each year a pro- We 
Se ae The concert given by the string orchestra, )f'¢ ©xcellent work recently done in, re- any tl oe ee” a ee a 
Alessandro Bonci and his soprano pro- of the Women’s Philharmonic Society, whle’e a upile at Cleveland, O. a peer aaaed program included the Overture de Fete, S( 
tégé, Martina Zatella, appeared in joint re- Amy Fay, president, added one more suc- of the efficacy of his methods of instruc- OP. 133, Saint-Saéns; Ballet-Suite, Gluck- S 
cital at the Auditorium in Denver on April cess to those already achieved by the New tion. Participants in the program were Mottl; Suite, op. 39, Dvorak; Wagner's 
16, under auspices of the Women’s Press York society. The conductor, Madeline Norman Grinager, tenor; Mrs. Marguerite ‘“Kaisermarsch,” and the Overture to “In 
Club. ddy, received praise for her indefatigable Sdiate Burkhardt. soprano; Clyde M. Mil. the Princess’s Garden,” for string orches- - 
ee efforts in accomplishing the results shown. ler, baritone; Marian Blanchard, soprano; tra, by a ’13 graduate, T. M. Spelman, 2d. P¢ 
BS ut’ nage ‘er of woe rhe he orchestra was assisted ably by Coyle wiry Lavern L. Parish, contralto. Mr. Lloyd Gould del Castillo, ’14, conducted 
Pianoforte School, Boston, will spend his Crosby Talla, tenot of the Aborn Opera Manvilie has but recently opened a studio the orchestra of fifty members, ‘The con 
to . a a ae te pany. eee in Cleveland, to be-run in connection with cert was given under distinguished patron- 
pant ae Te aaa = ees : . his other work at Erie, Pa. and at the age. 
the history of the — W g orgies “y ~~ 1 mess Pennsylvania College of Music, Meadville, * ok Ok Ne 
H J ae Bae Rid Napadales” teidh tie Marsemeaan Choral Pa. Preliminary announcements have been a 
4 _Emmanuel Wad, pianist, of the Peabody iin tf ie Fo Jules x * * made of one of the biggest attractions of 
4 Conservatory eee ogg ys — jordan hice rg Ma a. This oo Alexander Edgar Cleary, organist of the ext year’s musical season in Worcester, = 
: — + a ee oe Thatcher cngenseut, Which io the re one this Church of the Good Shepherd, East Ded- Mass., the course of concerts managed by M 
‘. rol the mrecen lene fait <a: Of season with this organization, is due to the ham, Mass., assisted by William Gustefson, C. A. Ellis of Boston, | The course has co 
3 pla} Pp Pp ; . : Jr., bass soloist of the South Congrega- Paderewski and Fritz Kreisler as its two if 
2 the numbers. success Mr. Simmons met with when he J!» greg bigntous fet ; I . “rr 
; BS cae sang Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” with the same tional Church, Boston, gave a well-arranged iggest features. It consists of five con- 
: f the Pacifi society last December. recital at the Church of Our Saviour, Ros- certs, to be given the first Tuesdays of the of 
oy al ager peg te adn tng a <2 nals sage on April 27. A cea is ~— ene in ay samy rm, ; 
Music y . HTancisco | - , one of the youngest organists in New Eng- rst concert Faderewski1 1s to be the soloist. ™ 
sented by Mrs. J. Wertheimer, pianist ; Dor- The first annual concert of the Walpole land and a ouell of artis S. Shaw. His The other dates and attractions follow: at 
othy May, soprano: Eveleth Brooks and Chorus Club, Walpole, Mass., was given | : Tieeias Tlecti Bost Sin ar 
y May, soprano, -. on the evening of April 30, with four Bos- "umbers represented Bach, Lemaigre. wee da cember 9, Hoston oymphony St 
Otto Rauhut, piano and violin, and Mrs. t Stats Beaty Ly as Mendelssohn, Demarest and Merkel, while Orchestra, Carl Muck conductor; soloist, 
Byron McDonald, contralto. on soloists: Evelyn Blair, soprano; Mrs. Me G —iln obeeines w Florence Hinkl ano: Tuesdz an- S| 
: ’ : Olive Whitely Hilton, violinist: George E, Mr. iistefson’s offerings were Dudley orence Hinkle, soprano; Tuesday, Jan - 
wang . Rasely, tenor, and Herbert W. Smith, bari. Buck’s “Judge Me, O God,” and Huhn’s wary 13, Fritz Kreisler; Tuesday, February 
The Amphion Society of Seattle, Wash., tone. Edward F. Holbrook, was the ac- — /mvictus.” + Boston Symphony Orchestra; Tuesday, st 
recently gave its annual reception to its as- companist, with Chester H. C. Dudley, or- x * x en Boston Symphony Orchestra, U 
sociate members. Over a hundred guests ganist. Harrison R. Moors proved a skil- Wilhelmina Baldwin, the Boston vocalist, ax Pauer, pianist, soloist. a 
were present and were entertained by num-  f4) Conductor of the chorus, which was will give the last of a series of lecture- x * * | 
bers from the chorus. The date of the composed of 100 voices. song recitals on May 14, at the State Nor- Marie L. Everett recently gave an after- : 
society’s last concert is announced for r “s ; . ’ y gave oO 
ciet} x ok * mal School, Worcester, with Helen Tif- noon of Russian songs, presenting two of te 
May 21. : Abe Greenfeld, the young Denver vio- fany, accompanist. Miss Baldwin’s first re- her pupils, Louise Brooks, soprano, and 
ss linist, whohas returned home on a vaca-_ cital included songs by Schubert; the sec- Isabel Thurston, contralto, with Adelina 
_ Girard S. Chestnut has tendered his res- tion, was tendered a benefit concert at ond, Schumann; the third, Grieg. The next Connell, accompanist, at her Boston studio. P 
ignation as tenor at Trinity Protestant Unity Church, April 27. Before leaving for and last will be on the American com- The artists also had the assistance of Milo ¢ 
Episcopal Church, Towson, Md., to take New York, two years previously, this lad poser MacDowell. The program will in- Goldstein, ’cellist, who played several Rus- I 
effect September :. Mr. Chestnut has was tendered a benefit that netted him clude “The Robin Sings in the Apple — sian compositions in a_ skilful manner. f 
been appointed tenor soloist at the Prot- $1,000. Then Daniel Frohman became in- Tree,’ “Midsummer Lullaby,” ‘“Folk- Miss Brooks’s numbers included Machotin, f 
estant Episcopal Church of the Messiah, terested in him and helped him to spend a Song,” “Confidence,” “The West Wind Sokoloff, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky and Na- n 
Baltimore. year in study abroad. The recent Denver Croons in the Cedar Trees,” “In the  praynik, while those of Miss Thurston E 
* * * concert was to provide funds for still Woods,” “The Sea” and “The Blue Bell,’ were Sokoloff, Schaschin, Paschkoff, ‘ 
Harold Henry, pianist, has just returned another year’s study in Europe. from “An Old Garden.” Tschaikowsky, Simon and Rachmaninoff, ‘ 
to Chicago from a two weeks’ tour, includ- * * x * * * which they sang with artistic ability and , 
ing Cincinnati, Kansas City and _ other Milton Seymour recently delivered a lec- The Ashland, Va., Music Club, Mrs. W. reflected great credit on their teacher. Miss t 
cities. Mr. Henry played the MacDowell ture before the Seattle Federation of Clubs M. Lasher president, closed its third season [Everett will give four more of these after- , 
B Minor Concerto with the Minneapolis on the life and works of Carl Maria von on Tuesday, April 29, with a brilliant con- noons with composers of the different na- 
Symphony Orchestra before the State Uni- Weber. The lecture was interesting cert by the members. This club, almost in tions, one recital being given in Worcester, 
versity of Kansas. throughout, showing that Mr. Seymour had _jts infancy still, is composed of thirty act- on May 8. ‘ 
* * * made an exhaustive study of his subject. jye and 100 associate members, and has al- ee a 1 
A recent song recital by Dottibee Latham Illustrations from the various works ofthe ready won a reputation for a very high “La Boheme,” the offering of the first 


we! 


furnish the program at a private function her home town when she returns in June. controversy soon. As one of the members Elwyn P. Owen played the organ parts. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
ach the office of Musitcat America not later 
an Friday of the week preceding the date of 
iblieation. 

Individuals 

Althouse, Paul.—Lawrence, Mass., May 12; 
yerby, Conn., May 13; Lowell, Mass., May 14; 
Jashua Festival, May 15. 16; Olean, N. Y., 
av 19: Bradford, May 20; Keene, May 22; 
itehburg, May 23; Schenectady, May 26; 
vanston Festival, May 28-30; Norfolk, Conn.. 
une 8, 4. 

Barbour, Inez.—Olean, N. Y., May 19; Brad- 
ord, Pa., May 20; Tour with Chicago Or- 
hestra first week in June. 

Berry, Benjamin.—Warren, O., May 16; 
New Wilmington, Pa., June 16. 

B:spham, David.—Honolulu, H. I. 

Eryant, Rose.—Lawrence, Mass., May 12. 
Case, Anna.—Elmira, N. Y., May 12; Scran- 
ton, Pa., May 138; Warren, Pa., May 14; 

Watertown, N. Y., May 16; Waterbury, Conn., 
May 22; Norfolk, Conn., June 5. 


Connell, Horatlo.—Utica, N. Y., May 28; 
Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), May 30-31. 

DeHart, Katharine Seward.—East Orange, 
N. J., May 10. 

Eubank, Lillian.—Meriden, Conn., May 20; 
New York, May 22. 

Flint, Willard.—Nashua, N. H., May 16. 

Granville, Charies N.—Lexington, Ky., May 
14, 15; Schenectady, N. Y., May 26; Danviile, 
Ky., May 29; Harrcdsburg, Ky., May 30; 
Shelbyville, Ky.; June 3. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Ann Arbor, May 17; 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (S. M. T. A.), June 
12. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Elizabeth, N. J., May 13; 
Montpelier, Vt., May 28-29. 

Kerns, Grace.—Keene, May 22; Fitchburg, 
Mass., May 23; Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Fes- 
tival), May 30-31. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur.—Pullman, 
(State College), May 23. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Jersey City, May 20. 

Martin, Frederic.—Lowell, Mass., May 14; 
Hackensack, N. J., May 16; Canandaigua, 
N. Y., May 20; Keene, N. H., May 22; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., May 23. 

Mannes, David and Clara. — Middleburg, 
Conn., May 15 (Westover School); Fall River, 
Mass., May 19. 


Wash. 


Miller, Christine.—Sewickley, Pa., May 12; 
Huron, S. D., May 22; Evanston, Ill. (North 
Shore Festival), May 26. 

Miller, Reed—Schenectady, May 19; Evan- 
ston, Ill., May 26. 

Nichols, John W.—Fishkill, N. Y., May 27. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Springfield, Mass., May 
9, 10; Peacedale, R. I., May 14; Montpelier, 
Vt., May 29. 

Peavey, N. Valentine.—New York (Harris 
Theater), May 11. 

Potter, Mildred.—Springfield, Mass., May 
9, 10; Peacedale, R. I., May 14; Keene, May 
22; Fitchburg, Mass.; May 23: Montpelier, 
Vt., May 28, 29. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, May 12. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.—Worcester, Mass., 
May 11; Brooklyn, May 12; New York, May 
14; Paterson, N. J., May 15. 

Stoddart, Marie.—Lawrence, Mass., May 12. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Lowell, Mass., May 14. 

Swartz, Jeska.—Nashua, N. H., May 15, 16. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 17,°30 and June 5; New York, 
June 4, 5. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Lawrence, Mass., 
May 12; Nashua, N. H., May 15, 16. 


Williams, Evan.—Lexington, Ky., May 19, 
20. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Nashua, N. H., 
May 15, 16. 

Witson, Gilbert.—Jamesburgh, N. J., May 
20. 

Young, John.—Trenton, N. J., May 15; 
Canandaigua, N, Y., May 20; Pomfret, Conn., 
May 29. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 
Tour)—Valparaiso, Ind., May 10; Appleton, 
Wis., May 12, 13; Benton Harbor, Mich., May 
14; Lafayette, Ind., May 15; Bloomington, 
Ind., May 16; Decatur, Ill., May 17; Peoria, 
Ill., May 18; Monmouth, Ill., May 19; Bur- 
lington, Ia., May 19; Galesburg, Ill., May 20; 
Moline, Ill., May 21; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 
22, 23, 24; Oskaloosa, Ia., May 26; Lincoln, 
Neb., May 27; Omaha, Neb., May 27; Grand 
Island, Neb., May 28: Sioux City, Ia., May 
29; Mitchell, S. D., May 30; Sioux Falls, S. 
D., May 31; Aberdeen, S. D., June 1, 2: 
Valley City, N. D., June 3; Grand Forks, N. 
D., June 4. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Saratoga, N. Y., June 10. 





SCANDINAVIAN CHORUS 
IN NEW YORK CONCERT 


Popular Soloists Appear with Singing 
Societies in Carnegie Hall 
Program 


The Scandinavian Singing Societies of 
New York and vicinity gave a testimonial 
concert for Arvid Akerlind, their con- 
ductor, at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
May 4. A fair-sized audience heard the 
concert and applauded with zeal the work 
f the artists. 

Under Mr. Akerlind’s baton the chorus 
of men’s voices, full three hundred strong, 
sang compositions of Grieg, Wennerberg 
and Glaeser and proved to be a chorus of 
surprisingly good qualities, singing with 
spirit and fine volume of tone. Grieg’s 
“Landsighting’” was inspiringly given as 
sung in Norwegian by the entire chorus, 
U,.&. 
accompaniment being well done on the or- 


gan by Lawrence J. Munson, who also 
opened the program with a Batiste Offer- 
toire. 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, the Brooklyn 
pianist, played a group containing Mrs. 
Beach’s “La Fée de la Fontaine,” a Les- 
chetizky Arabesque and Chopin’s A Flat 
Ballade and won a most cordial reception 
for her performances which were notable 
for temperamental delivery and their tech- 
nical excellence. Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” 
Randegger’s ‘Pierrot Serenade” and Na- 
chez’s “Gypsy Dance” gave Carl H. Tollef- 
sen a splendid opportunity to display his 
accomplishments as a violinist. He scored 
heavily in all three pieces and as an extra 
added the popular Drdla Serenade, which 
he interpreted fancifully. 

Agnes Staberg-Hall, soprano, sang two 
groups in Norwegian, including songs of 
Lassen, Thrane and Hebbe. Her voice is 
a brilliant soprano, marred at times by an 
excessive vibrato; she showed her agility 
of execution in the “Norwegian Echo 
Song” of Thrane, responding to the ap- 
plause which followed it with Sidney Ho- 
mer’s setting of the magnificent Stevenson 


Kerr singing the baritone solo, the 


poem, “Requiem,” which she sang in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Kerr also offered two songs, 
Kahn’s “Longing” and Korling’s “Kamrat’’ 
and Frances Lidman gave a good reading 
of the Chopin Scherzo, op. 39. A. W. K. 





WANTS OPERA ANNUALLY 


Minneapolis Laying Its Plans for a 
Permanent Arrangement 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 26.—As a result of the 
success of the recent season of grand opera 
by the Chicago-Philadelphia company plans 
are already being discussed for making such 
a season a yearly event. The plan is fora 
substantial and permanent organization of 
hHusiness men to underwrite the annual per- 
formance and do away with the necessity 
of securing guarantors each season. W. L. 
Ilarris, of the Harris Realty Company, is 
erecting a large theater with a seating capa- 
city of 3,200, which can be used for grand 
opera. The stage will be too feet wide 
and fifty feet in depth, with a proscenium 
opening of 56 feet, making it the largest 
stage in the Northwest. It will be known 
as the Garden Theater, for a roof garden 
will also be one of the features. 

There were many out-of-town visitors, 
including many from Canadian cities, at the 
recent performances, so it is thought an an 
nual season of grand opera would be of 
value to the city from a business as well 
as an artistic standpoint. 

With a proper auditorium of such size 
that seats could be sold at reasonable prices 
there would probably be no deficit, as there 
was this season with the present Audi 
torium. 

The opera season was managed locally by 
Mrs. IF. H. Snyder, of St. Paul, and the 
audiences were made up largely of people 
from the Twin Cities. “Thais,” “Walktire,” 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame” and “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” constituted the répertoire. Mme. 
Olive Fremstad, Minnesota’s own, was a 
powerful magnet for the “Walktre” per- 
formance. Mary Garden, Tetrazzini, Car: 
line White and Jane Osborn-Hannah occu- 
pied familiar roles, with pronounced suc- 
cess. George Hamlin, who replaced Giu- 
seppe Gaudenzi, as Gennaro in “The 
Jewels,” won universal admiration for his 
voice and art. E. B. 





MUSICAL CRITICISM IN MANY LANDS 
AS MAX HALPERSON HAS OBSERVED IT 


[Continued from page 2] 


Mr. Halperson is no “opera in English” 
enthusiast—that is, in so far as “opera in 
English” signifies translated opera. “That 
the Metropolitan should produce American 
works is something gratifying,’ he said 
“There is every reason, furthermore, to 
feel thankful that the public has come to 
take so active a degree of interest in its 
own music. The manner in which it had 
hitherto snubbed it in favor of foreign 
importations was as unjust as it would be 
for parents to neglect their own children 
and give their attention to those of another 
family, because they were better looking 
or healthier. 

“But it would be impracticable for an 
establishment so unique to translate its 
operas, especially when so few of its sing- 
ers can sing English. Let the Metropolitan 
alone! It is no place for experimenting 
And as for actual American operas, why 
is it that all those who try to write them 
refuse to start out with an American sub 
ject? Why such themes as ‘Cyrano,’ 
‘Mona,’ the ‘Pipe of Desire’? Is it not 
possible to find some picturesque episode 
of American history, some incident of the 
Civil War with a love story woven in? I 


saw a Belasco play, ‘The Warrens of Vir 
ginia,” some time ago which I should imag- 
ine would make a splendid opera. Nor 
must the composer be a foreigner in his 
musical tendencies, like Mr. Damrosch, who 
is a Wagnerian (and whose ‘Cyrano’ quite 
lacks French local color musically) or Vic 
tor Herbert, who is also a German in his 
methods. A national subject and a type 
of music characteristically national make 
the only proper foundation for a national 
school of opera. There was no real Ger 
man opera, for instance, before Weber 
wrote ‘Der Freischiitz, because prior to 
that there was no opera essentially German 
in both these characteristics. The great ad- 
vantage Germany of Weber’s time had 
over America of to-day was the abundance 
f folk sones which this country lacks.” 
In the eight years that Mr. Halperson 
has been the Staats-Zeitung music critic 
and has accomplished so much in raising 
the standards of the paper in art matters 
to the highest plane, he has had the benefit 
of the most sympathetic support of the 
editor of the paper, Hermann Ridder, not 
only one of New York’s most eminent 
newspaper men but one of the leading 
workers in the cause of good citizenship 
and higher public ideals H. F. P 


WINS COVETED PRIZE 
AT N. E. CONSERVATORY 


Sara Helen Littlejohn Successful in 
Contest for Pianists—Grand Piano 
Her Award 
Boston, May 3.—Sara_ Helen Little- 
john, of Galveston, Texas, and the New 
Music, 


knows what it means to be really happy; 





Kneeland Conservatory of soston, 


for Miss Littlejohn is the winner of the 





Sara Helen Littlejohn, Who Won the 
New England Conservatory Prize 
Contest for Pianists 


Mason & Hamlin grand piano, the prize 
which is annually offered to the ablest 
pianist of the senior class. 

This successful young woman was one of 
six contestants yesterday afternoon in Jor- 
dan Hall. She is a pupil of George Proc 
tor and is one of the most popular students 
in the Conservatory. Each pianist played 
the Bach Fugue in G Minor (Well-tempered 
Clavichord, Book I, No, 16), the Andante 
Cantabile (Theme and Variations) from 
the Beethoven op. 109, and the Chopin Etude 
in A Minor, op. 25, No. 11, and two played 
an additional number of personal choice, 
which was the privilege of all. The judges 
were Dr. Karl Muck, Heinrich Gebhard and 
George W. Chadwick. 

The Dean, Wallace Goodrich, in announc 
ing the awards, said that the decision of the 
judges was suspended between two candi 
dates, Gladys Alma Cooper, of Boston, and 
Miss Littlejohn, but that the award had 
finally been made to the latter. Miss 
Cooper had good attack and showed a sense 
of proportion and much musical feeling in 
her playing of Bach and Beethoven, but 
seemed somewhat overcome with nervous 
ness in the very difficult Chopin number, 
and as the awards in these contests are 
made in consideration of the general stand 
ard maintained throughout all the pieces 
played, Miss Littlejohn was deemed the 
most deserving. There were a number of 
distinguished persons in the audience. The 
contestants were, beside Miss Littlejohn 
and Miss Cooper, Florence May Bishop, 
Ella Catherine Nord, Hazel Belle Muller 
and Joseph George Derrick. in Een 


Marie Stone Langston’s Engagements 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Marie Stone 
Langston, -the Philadelphia contralto, 


who has had a busy season, still has a num- 
ber of engagements for this Spring, having 
been selected as one of the principal solo- 
ists at the Knoxville, Tenn., Spring Fes- 
tival, to sing with the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, May 7. Last Saturday evening, Miss 
Langston was the soloist at the concert of 
the Fortnightly Club of this city, in the 
Academy of Music, other engagements 
hereabouts being with the New Century 
Club of Lansdowne, with the Columbia 
(German) Society, the Calvary Choral So- 
ciety, and at the commencement of the 
Spring Garden Institute. Miss Langstone 
has been re-engaged as the contralto of the 
Frank Croxton Quartet for next season. 


NEWARK’S LYRIC CLUB 


Lucy Marsh and C. N. Granville Soloists 
with Woodruff Chorus 


Newark, N. J., May 6.—The_ twenty- 
eghth private concert of the Lyric Club 
under the leadership of Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff took place on Wednesday evening at 
Wallace Hall. Assisting the club were 
Lucy Marsh, soprano; Charles N. Gran 
ville, baritone; the New York Festival Or- 
chestra, with Maximilian Pilzer as concert- 
master, and Mrs. Edna C. Wandling, piano 
accompanist. Since the previous concert 
given by the club it seems to have im 
proved in its various interpretations. The 
concert demonstrated that the club ranks 
high among the various women’s choruses 
in this vicinity. The club numbers about 
120 women and has been carefully drilled, 
so that its offerings are always well worth 
listening to. The program included: 

“Jubilate, Amen,” B. Scholze; “‘A Gypsy Band 
of Dreams,’ Paul Bliss (unaccompanied); the 
cantata “Sir Oluf,’”’ Harriet Ware: chorus of the 
lower Maiden from *Parsifal,”’ Wagner; 
“Mammy’s’ Lullaby,’’ Dvorak; “Beautiful Blue 
Panube Waltz,’ Strauss 

The tonal quality produced in these va 
rious numbers was of great beauty. Mr. 
Granville’s contributions to the program 
consisted of the “Vision Fugitive’ from 
“Heérodiade,” Massenet, and a group of 
three songs—‘‘Daybreak,” Daniels: “Here 
on the Brae,” Jordan; “Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorrée,” 

The Spross composition is dedicated to 
Mr. Granville and was rendered with dra- 
matic power and intensity. It earned 
for Mr. Granville no less than a triple en- 
core. He sang Emmell’s “Philosophy,” 
Roger’s “Let Miss Lindy Pass” and Brew 
er’s “Fairy Pipers.” 

Miss Marsh was heard with great pleas 
ure in Stern’s “Le Printemps,” Goring 
Thomas’s “Le Baiser,” Brahms’s “Der 
Schmied” and Grieg’s “Ein Traum,” to 
which she added two numbers. 


Spr SS, 


University of Wisconsin to Send Music 
Throughout State 


Mapison, Wis., May 5.—The regents of 
the University of Wisconsin have appointed 
as professor of music Peter W. Dykema, 
formerly of the New York Ethical Culture 
School. Prof. Dykema has given instruc 
tions in music in the University Summer 
sessions for the last four years. He will 
he in charge of the work in public school 
music and will also organize musical soci 
eties throughout the State under the direc 
tion of the university extension division. 
This division will inaugurate a new de 
parture next Fall, acting on the idea that 
if the people cannot come to the university, 
the university should go to the people. The 
Lyceum bureau of this department, which 
has charge of the lectures and entertain- 
ments given throughout the State, is to 
have a carefully selected orchestra of 
twelve picked musicians, and the department 
has selected Karl Scheurer, first violinist 
and assistant concertmaster of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, to organize 
and conduct it. M.N. S. 
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DR. KUNWALD AND CINCINNATI 


How the Eminent German Conductor Has Provided an Artistic 
Stimulus for the Musical Life of the Ohio City—-General Re- 
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life of Cincinnati, while it centers largely 
around the orchestra, is made up of many 
and varied activities. There is the Festi- 
val, the most important muscal event of its 
kind in the United States; the many music 


HERE are three ways of estimating 
the worth of a man: what he thinks 

of himself, what his friends think of him 
‘and what the public thinks of him. Any 
one of these estimates may be wrong; in- 


deed, two of them, because they are esti- 
mates formed by prejudiced observers, are 
almost sure to be erroneous, but the third 
way, the consensus of opinion of the pub- 
lic, friends, enemies, the enthusiastic and 
indifferent alike, is very apt to strike a fair 
average. 

When the subject is a musician, then the 
task is doubly difficult, for ordinary likes 
and dislikes become trebly intensified with 
the infusion of questions of art. And when 
the subject is a conductor, such as Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, and the city Cincinnati, 
one of the most conservative and most im- 
portant musical cities of the United States, 
the task becomes complicated. 

But why consider the matter in detail at 
all, one asks? Because, Cincinnati and its 
people represent, in a way no other city 
and people represent, the development of 
musical culture in this country. The prob- 
lems of Cincinnati are the problems of the 
entire country, with local modifications, 
and, for various reasons, Cincinnati is the 
most characteristic and American city and 
its musical growth the most significant. It 
has had a continuous musical history un- 
tainted by an influx of outside influences, its 
people have remained a unit through many 
years, its local pride in its art life has been 
ereat, and its best citizens have consistent- 
ly wrought for what they considered the 
best. 

Into this highly developed art life steps 
an outside influence of great personal 
force, such as Dr. Kunwald. What he 
thinks and what Cincinnati thinks, and 
does, is important because of the musical 
influences radiating from it as a center. 

What Cincinnati thinks is unequivocal. 
Said one of the most influential Cincin- 
natians to me concerning the situation: 





—Photo by Somers. 
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schools and edugational features, the many 
artist recitals and concerts. The conduc- 
tor of the orchestra should not confine his 
activities to directing a series of sym- 
phonies, but should also be the presiding 
musical genius of the Festival and his 
labors should be the inspiration of the 
thousands of music students who go out 


Has Entered City’s Musical Life 


“Dr. Kunwald has recently closed his 
first series of concerts in Cincinnati. In from the city to work in other fields. 
looking back over the year there cannot “From the standpoint of the orchestra, 
but be a feeling of profound satisfaction Dr. Kunwald has accomplished so much 
and self-congratulation among all music- that the effectiveness of his work has be- 
lovers. He has not only given us brilliant come a matter of general comment. The 
and delightful concerts, but has also en- material of the band is the same with which 
tered fully into the musical life of the city. he began the season, the individual talent 
The importance of this latter phase of the no greater, but the difference lies in the 
situation can be appreciated onlv by one unifying process brought about by his dis- 
who knows and realizes that the musical criminating insight. In the matter of or- 


balance, in the power of his 
climaxes, which, on occasion, have «been 
nothing less than electrifying, Dr. Kun- 
wald surely has no superiors and few 
equals. 

“A man who has great reverence for the 
masters of classical music, yet he has, with 
discrimination, featured on his programs 
the most significant novelties of the best 
modern composers. His love of the clas- 
sic was shown in his program of three 
symphonies (Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven) and his respect for the modern in the 
performance of the Strauss ‘Symphonica 
Domestica,’ both of which, though widely 
separated in styles received from the audi- 
ences a hearty endorsement which testi- 
fied to the supreme merit of the perform- 
ance and conception of both band and con- 
ductor. 


chestral 


Master of Orchestral Detail 


“Dr. Kunwald’s style is brilliant and 
warm, and he is a master of orchestral de- 
tail. His sense of form is keen and his 
acquaintance with his scores such that he 
directs almost entirely from meniory. The 
ovation accorded him at his last popular 
concert, and the many tributes of flowers 
and wreaths from the best musical socie- 
ties, was such as has never before been 
witnessed in Cincinnati. 

“When he returns in the Fall, Dr. Kun- 
wald will take up his labors with the May 
Iestival Choruses and the _ orchestral 
forces. His great success in the production 
of the ‘Messiah’ last Christmas time won 
for him the appointment as director of the 
May Festival, the biggest musical honor in 
the gift of the city.” 

Strong words, these, but representative 
of the opinion of the general public in Cin- 
cinnati. Dr. Kunwald, himself, modestly 
disclaims the responsibility for his great 
success, giving it to the city which, because 
of its musical development, has the power 
to appreciate what is good. Says Dr. Kun- 
wald: 

“T came to Cincinnati with the feeling 
that I was to do my best musical work, for 
the opportunities were great. Here I have 
iy own big, brilliant and ambitious orches- 
tra, with plenty of rehearsals and the time 
to take pains and impress on the men ex- 
actly what I want without the interfer- 
ence of anybody else or the necessity of 
considering material conditions. This gives 
the conductor an opportunity which he sel- 
dom finds in hfe and enables him to do his 
very best. 

“To be frank, when I came to Cincin- 
nati I did not know what sort of a public 
| was to find. I had heard much in favor 
of it, but I could not be certain. I will 
not say that I was surprised, but I really 
was greatly pleased to find that here I had 

\ public not only as musical as that abroad 
but as alert; as ready to appreciate one's 
artistic labors. The result was that I felt 
at home from the very first concert. My 
audiences and myself are one! Whenever 
[I do a thing I do not have. to wonder 
whether they will understand or appreciate 
it for I know that there is such artistic 


feeling that appreciation and understan: 
ing cannot fail. 


The Making of Programs 


“In my programs I constantly seek t 
make a series of concerts which will b 
unified and yet contrasting. I cannot mak: 
up a year’s programs in advance, for eac! 
single program represents to me much. tim 
and labor so thatwit may be exactly cor 
rect. No matter how important -a. wor! 
may be it loses a great part of its valu 
if its program associations are not cor 
rect. It is just as necessary for a work t 
be correctly programmed as it is for 
jewel to be so set as to show it to the bes: 
advantage. 

“I am looking forward to my next sea- 
son and the Festival work with the great 
est of interest. I welcome the addition o! 
the choral forces to my musical powers 
because it widens the scope of my work 
The Festivals have in the past taken h gh 
rank in the musical life of the world and it 
shall be my endeavor to see that they d 
not lose value in my hands. One thing 
is sure: for the first time in many years 
the direction of the Festival'and the forces. 
both orchestral and choral, will be in one 
hand and it wll be possible to have a 
year’s work under the baton of the same 
director!” ae 


DOCTORS AS MUSICIANS 








Baltimore Medical Experts Exhibit a 
High Grade of Talent 


3ALTIMORE, May 4.—A_ unique concert 
was that given by the musicians of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 
land in Osler Hall, April 21. The orches- 
tra, composed entirely of physicians, played 
several selections in a very creditable man- 
ner, directed by Dr. John Wade. The 
chorus, conducted by Dr. B. Merrill Hop- 
kinson, also did excellent work. 

Dr. Hopkinson sang a group of baritone 
solos in fine voice with Mrs. Henry Frank- 
lin at the piano. Helen Mott, of London, 
was accorded high praise fo her ’cello 
solos. Miss Mott isa pupil of Pezze, a noted 
Italian ’cello teacher, and is a gold medalist 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Two numbers by Godard for flute and 
piano were played excellently by Dr. John 
Wade and Clara Wade, and a serenade, for 
flute, ’cello and piano, was given by Drs. 
Wade, Drain and Michel. Tschaikowsky s 
Andante Cantabile was played by a string 
quartet. W.- Jj. R. 





Ysaye’s Son Aids Him in Portland (Ore.) 
Recital 


PORTLAND,  OnRE., April -Eugen 
Ysaye paid a visit to Portland on Saturday 
evening and gave one of the most notable 
recitals ever heard here. He was assisted 
by his son, Gabriel, and by Camille 
Decreus at the piano. Father and son 
played the Bach Concerto for two violins, 
and it is easy to see that something of the 
ereatness of the father will be reproduced 
in the son. a 
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